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» Elementary/Secondary Education * . . * , 

• The enrollment upswing projected for the<preprimary 
level in the early 1980's is expected to reach the first grade 
after 1985. Enrollment at the secondary level is expected 

* to continue its decline throughout the decade (entry 1.2). 

• Since .1970, private^ school enrollment has remained 
higher in central cities than in other areas. The Northeast 
region/while continuing to have the highest proportion 
of pnvate school students, showed declines in metropolitan 
areas (entry 2.6). 

• States in the South received larger proportions of their 
revenue from Title I for elementary /secondary education 
th£n did States mother regions irt 1978-79 (entry r 2.8). 

• Eve.ri,as Average* daily atjendance declined Suring th£ 
1970's, expenditures per student ^increased. But in 
1979-80, for. fhe first'tinie, expenditures adjusted for ih« 

*; * v *flation dropped sligfitly'belpjj the expenditures of {fye •* 
-O 'pfevioifcyeat-(fcntry 2AQ)\° . ■ . * < 

*? * • In 1970, teachers undef25 years old represented ^about 
' ^ 17 percent of the public elementary/secondary school 

* • teaching force but by 1 980, they neprfsented slightly more 

than 8 percent (entry 3.1). " * * I . 

Irt the spring- df 1978,, about half of newly ♦qualified 
teaching candidates Were teaching full-time and an addi- 
tional II percent were teaching part-time. Of those not 
' teaching, a majority had not^applied for teaching jobs" 
(entry 3.5). ' . . ] j' 

. • Teacher short 4 agQs exceeded layoffs in bilingual educa- 
tion, industrial arts, physical sciences, and special educa- 
^ Jion in 1979 (entry 3/6). 

•• While in 4961 and 1966» about half of public school 
teachers indicated* they certainly would go into teaching 

* if they could start over again^ by 1981, only 22-percent 
expressed* this* positive attitude (entry 3.9). - 0 

• Students who had^participated in kindergarten per- 
.-.formed significantly better in first grade on reading and 

, * itiathematics than students*who had notparticipated (entry 

\ 5 :"- . ' • • ' * ■■ ■% 

• * *. • The .gap in feading scores between .White and black 

.* 9-year-olds clos'ed substantially over three reading 
assessments. Scores of-black 13-year-olds also improved 
significantly from the earliest assessment so that in the 
V. 1975and 1980 assessments, theiraverage score no longer 
overlapped thlrtof irtiite ^year-olds on the same exer- 
cises* (entiy'5.6). . , % 

• While mathematical achievement test scores for 9-, 13-" 9 
and 17-year-olds fell nationally between 1973 and 1978, 

^ cores of biafik'9-year-olds showed significant gains (en- 

yyc tys.gr. 



Postsecondary Education K . " J J 

• Increasing percentageipf female \%- to 24-year-0lds 
entered the labor force and enrolled in school from 1960 
to 198Q. By 1980, the. proportion of these'-females^Who 
combined work and education approached 15 percent, the , 
same* percentage as thai among , males-Xentr^4..K>). 

• From 1960 to 1980, college enrollment of single 
women 18 to 24 year? old more' than tripled. Irv 1980,^ 
single female' college students comprised 23 percent of^ 
'their age group, a proportion equal for the first time to . 
that of their male counterparts (entry 1.11). 

• Tlie 18- to 24-year-oJd age^group, the traditional 
mainsta> of higher education enrollments, wiir<dejcnease 
duringthe 1980*s, Syhile'thagopiUationaged25 to64 years 
is projected to increases in that periodr ftetfased enroll- 

. ment of older students could serve to counteract the im- 
, pact of declining enrollment of 18 1 - to 24-year-olds (entry 
4.1). * . . . . \ ' . -1 . 

• The increase in part-time enrollment ip higher edifca : v 
tionfptp 1970 to J980 was primarily due to the enrol} 1 
nient paftterns of older students, whosenumbers increased 
'substantially. Anticipated growth inpart-time enrollment 
is expected to offset declines in fulftime •enrollment and 

.keep total enrollment in 1990 at a level'almost as high ^ 
as that projected for 19§£ (entry 4.2). - 

. • State funds were a substantial source of revenues for 
all public institutions, anenteral- funds werft more im- 
portant to private universities\han to any other type of . 
institution. Students provided a larger share of the revenues 
For private than* fc>r public institutions (entry 4.12). 

Current'funds expenditures of institutions of higher 
education rose between 1970 and 1980, even after con- « 
* trolling for inflation *Still, adjusted expenditures calculated 
per full-tifne-equivalent student at public institutions 
showed»rel&tively small changes during.the decade (entry 
4.14)*. " %1 K 

• Nearly half of the parenfe of high sch'ctol seniors thought 
that parents' should hav£ ihe maih responsibility-for.the 
cost of their children's education beyond high school, 

, although the proportion was' smaller farrow-income 
parents (entry* 4. 18). 

x • Amid changing economic cbnc^jns, college graduates 
were lsast likely to be unemplo^Bfcighest .unemploy- 
ment rates were consistently found for those with less than 

- a high school education (entry 5.23). 

, M Increased levels of education are having less of an im- 
pact on money income than in the past. The gap between 
salaries of high school graduates and College graduates 
has declined substantially over the past 12 years (entry 

5.25). * • • ' ' . : 
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Foreword 

■ j ; ; • 

77?e Condition of Education is the annual statistical report a table and a chart, which^re presented together. The data 
describing conditions "in education as well as those in the highlighted irv the chart, and briefly described jn a state- 
larger society that affect education. It is prepared by the - ' ment accompanying the chart, are extracted from the fac- 
National Center for Education Statistics as required by *ing table. Data used in the chart apj>ear in boldface type 
Public Law 93-380, TitlqV, Section 501 (a). This is the m in the table, v^hich may beTeadily consulted for further 
eighth'such report. ' * information-. . 

The statistical report profiles trends and developments in . In this repo'rt, an effort was made to address^ broad range 

educational institutions, participants, and personnel at all of significant issues at all levels of education Data on 

levels of schooling. This year's edition focuses on the im- emerging as well as recurptog issues are reported. Maay 

.pact of enrollment change at both the elementary/^ of the statistics presented here relate ta issues not includ- 

secondary and postsecondary school levels. Chapter 1* ed in previous editionsof the report. To aid readercdesir- 

establishes the context for examining enrollment change^ . ing statistics on other topics or more data on a particular 

and chapter 2 and chapter 4 describe the adjustments made issue, a cumulative index lists topics and data §hovvji 

by schools and institutions \o shifting population needs* in the 1979, r'980, and 198 1 editions, as well as in the 

In addition, chapter 3 takes a special look at the public present edition.^ * , 

elementary/secondaiy teaching forc, and chapter ^concludes Twq Qf ^ - Plains a descriplion of lhe a c- * 

the report by presenting the moja repent data on the outcomes oflhe Cenler for fiscal yeaV m2 and 19g3 t ~ help 

of schooling from kindergarten though college. ' ^ read * r undereland - lhe information and sSrvices 

The narrative for each chapter refej? to data.presented 'in ^ available in the National Center for Education Statistics, 
v chartbobk form. Each entry on a topic consists .of 
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Chapter 1 
An Overview 



•Major demographic shifts in the U.S. population have pro- 
foundly affected the Nation's educational institutions at 
all levels over the past 20 years. At the elementary/secon- 
dary level, an unprecedented baby-boom produped rapid 
expansion in the 1950's and 1960's, followed by a steady 
decline in^nrollment in the succeeding decade * At the 
higher/ducation level, the maturation of the baby-boom 
generation contributed to tremendous enrollment growth 
from the mid-1960's to the mid*1970's. As the 1980's un- 
fold, various demographic forces will exert new pressures m 
on the educational systems. 

'This first charter surveys the changing demography of - 
American society as it has affected education over the Jast 
20 years and into the 1980's. Trends in the size and age 
composition of trje population are examined for their im- 
part on enrollment at each educational level. Other social 
developments, sucn as female labor force participation and » 
delayed marriage, are also discussed as they have con- 
tributed to the changing education scene. Chapter 2 
follows this theme by examining the adjustments made 
in resources and organization at the elementary/ 

'secondary level in response to the declining student 
population. Chapter 3 focuses further on the consequences 
of decreased demand for a major educational resource, 
teachers, in public elementary/secondary schools. Chapter 
4 investigates developments affecting the financial viabil- 
ity and growth potential of educational institutions, both 
collegiate and vocational, at the postsecondary education 
level. Shifting the report's theme of the impact of popula- 
tion on education, Chapter 5 concludes the report by 
presenting the latest information on the impact of educa- 
tion on participants at each level of schooling. 

Population size is perhaps the single most important fac- 
tor contributing to enrollment change for each levej of 
schooling. Mainly due to changesln birth rates following 
World War II, enrollment at all levels' increased rapidly 
in the 1960's and subsequently decline^ or stabilized dur- 
ing the I970's. Changes for the 198^'s are expected to 
be in the opposite direction of the trends experienced in 
the 1970'/(/ntry 1 . 1). The populations of preprimary and 
elementary Ichool age children are projected to ris^while 
^ the secondary school age group will continue to fall. Even 
with expansion of the younger student populations, these 
age groups are not expected to exceed the peak numbers 
of the 1960's. At the close of the 1980's, the elementary 
and secondary school age groups combined are projected 
to comprise 18 percent of the total population, down from 



26 percent ini970. The 18- to 21-year-old group is ex-* 
pected to drop by some 15 percent, followed closely by 
the downturn in the 22^ and 24-year-bld group. The x 
25-year-old and over age group is projected to 9 represent 
some " 63 percent of the total population, a record 
proportion. 



Trends in Preprimayy and Elementary/Secondary 
Education o 

At no level is the impact of birth cohorts more marked 
"than "at the elementary school level, where participation 
by the age group approaches 100 percent. From year to 
year, slight fluctuations in the population size are direct- 
ly registered in Shfting enrollment demands. According 
to demographic projections, elementary school age groups 
are expected to begin increasing in 1985 after a 15-year 
decfine. Tl^e children, many as yet to be born, will be 
the products of the large generation of post- World War 
II baby-boom parents and as such are expected to create 
♦.a-smaiUbaby boom of their own. This large cohort is an- 
ticipated even without an increase in the birth rate because 
of the.great numbers of women of child-bearing age who 
have delayed having children until their late twenties. The 
subsequent increase in the elementary school enrollment 
is expected to be rather rapid compared with the rate of 
decline since 1970 (entry 1.2). In fact, the population of 
elementary school age is projected to increase as much 
in the 10 years between 1985 and 1995 as it declined in 
the previous 15 years from 1970 to 1985. 

This new wave of students is likely to appear in larger 
preprimary enrollments by the early 1980's. These 
numbers will be in addition to the continued growth in 
the rate of participation in. nursery schools and 
kindergartens. Despite smaller numbers of 3- to 
5-year-olds in^he 1978's, preprimary enrollment remained 
fairly stable as a result of increased participation during 
this period (entry 1.3). In 1970, 2Q percent of 3- and 
4-year-olds and 69 percent of 5-year-olds wete enrolled 
in nursery school or kindergartens. By comparison, 37 per- 
cent of 3- and 4-year-olds and 85 percent of 5-year-olds 
participated in 1980. 

This growth was not restricted to any socioeconomic, 
racial/ethnic, or residency group but was widespread 
throughout the Nation. From 1965 to 1980, participation 
rates of 3- and 4-year-olds tripled in both central cities 
and suburbs of metropolitan areas (entry 1.4). In 1980, 
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- about 42' percent of 3- and 4-year-olds in metropolitan 
areas were enrolled. Although preprimary participation jn 
nonmetropolitan areas was considerably lower, it increased 
by nearly four-fold over the 1 5-year period, to 26 percent 
of 3- and 4-year-olds. 

One development associated with the rise in preprimary 
participation has*been the increased labor force participa- 
tion of women with young children. In 1966, about one- 
third of mothers of 3- to 5-year-olds were in the work 
forcfc; by 1981, this prop6rtion had reached 56 percent. 
Before 1976, the labor force participation rate for these 
mothers had been lower than that for all women; in 1981 
it was 4 percentage points higher. Ttye impact of this 
development is shown in the preprimary participation rates 
•""of 3- and 4-year-olds (entry 1.5). Those with employed 
mothers were more likely to be enrolled than children with 
mothers keeping house.^Among 3-year-olds, 34 percent 
.of those with mothers in the labor force participated com- 
pared to 21 percent with mothers keeping house. Among 

4- year-olds, the rates were 52 percent compared to 40 per- 
cent. Because kindergarten has become so common among 

5- year-olds, their mothers' labor force status no longer 
differentiates participation. For all children, those with 
mothers working fijll-time were the most likely to be 
enrolled in all-day programs. 

While the population in the elementary grades will be in- 
creasing in the second half of the 1980's, its impact will 
not be felt in the secondary grades until about 7 years later. 
The situation will be similar to the conditions that existed 
in the early 1970*s when enrollments.declined at one level 
and grew at another. In the 1980's, however, it will be 
the elementary school level that will expand while the 
secondary school level continues c to decline. As occurred 
in the 1070's, teachers, physical plants, and other school 
resources may not be transferred easily from one level to 
- the ndu. Shortages may be experienced in elementary 
i rnhnqr at the Same time that teachers may be laid off and 
schools closed at the secondary level. 

. The rate at which schools retain students until graduation 
also influences the size of secondary school enrollment 
and, subsequently, the size of the higher education appli- 
cant pool. If high schools retained the 7 percent of students 
estimated to drop out from the sophomore year on, the 
gain in participation could partially offset the population 
decline at the secondary school level. According to data 
from the 1980 Current Population Survey, 9 percent ctf 



16- and 17-ye^r-olds and 16 percent of 18- and 
19-year-olds were dropouts, persons not enrolled and not 
high school graduates. Although significant increases oc- 
curred in the pfaportionof the population who completed 
high school' in previousnlecades, little change has been 
evident in the rate over the past 10 years. Secondary 
schools in-th^l970's graduated about three-fourths of the 
relevant age group each year, down slightly from a high 
in 1969 (entry 1.6). Throughout the 1980's, this ratio is 
expected to remain at the same level. 

i 

Further evidence of astatic high school completion rate 
is available frpm a^cbmparisons of educational attain- 
. ment. Data from the 1 980 Current Population Survey show 
large differences in educational attainment from the oldest 
to the younger adult groups. Among persons 75 yearsold 
and older, only one-third had completed high school com- 
pared to 80 percent among the^age group in their thirties 
(entry 1 .7). However, the completion rate for the group 
in their mid- to late-twenties was not different from the 
rate for those in their thirties, indicating that over the last 
decade no new gains have been made in increasing high 
school completions. 

Gv&r the pastjdecades, completion rates for blacks and 
Hispanics have increased significantly, although they still 
do not approximate those of whites. In 1980, among the 
populat|bn 25 years old and over, 51 percept of blacks 
and 45 percent of Hispanics had at least coVnpleted high 
school, compared to 70 percent of whites (entry 1 .8)/By 
contrast, in 1976^46 percent of minorities compared to^ 
57 percent of whites had high school educations. From 
the oldest group to the youngest group, the proportions 
completing high school increased seven-fold for blacks 
-and five-fold for Hispanics. Yet, as in the general popula- 
tion, the increases for minorities slowed over the past 10 
years, as evidenced by small differences in attainment be- 
tween the younger adult cohorts. Among the age group 
in their mid- to late-twenties, -rates for blacks and 
Hispanics remained 10 and 28 percentage points below 
those of their white counterparts. High school completion 
rates not only have significance in terms of the secondary 
schools' ability to retain students, but also in terms of 
determining the pool of eligibles from which higher educa- 
tion applicants are drawn. Chapter 3 will show that much 
of the variation in college participation rates among 
racial/ethnic groups can be explained by differential high 
school graduation rates. - 
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^ Trends in Postsecojjdafy Education 

* Compared to enrollment changes in elementary/ 
secondary schools, changes in higher education enrollment 
are less the direct effects of population shifts. Although 
higher education has drawn its participants from a nar- 
row age range in the past, participation is no longer limited 
to 6 the 18- to 24-year-old population. Between 1968 and 
1980, total college enrollments increased from 7.5 million 
to 12. 1 million (entry 1.9). Though enrollments for young 
__j>e0pi6 of typical college age, 18-to_24 years old, have 
increased from 5.3 million in 1968 to 7.3 million in 1980, 
the greatest growth has been for enrollments of persons 
♦ 30 years of age and over. The number of persons between 
30 and 34 years old enrolled in c&llege m6re than doubl- 
ed from under half a million in 1968 to over 1 .2 million 
in 1980. The number of enrollees over 35 years old has 
grown almost as much, from two-thirds of a million in 
1972 t(5 1.4 million in 1980. 

College enrollment is as dependent on the rate of participa- 
tion as on population shifts. Smce college enrollment is 
not compulsory, it engages only a portion of the eligible 
/ population. College entry usually requires a high school 
diploma as a minimum* standard, meaning that not all 
students«'eligible. Thus, monitoring developments in 
higher ediicaticm enrollment requires examining not onty 
the population pool but also recent trends in participation 
of the traditional college age population and^of older 
adults. * / 

Even among the traditional college age population, par- 
ticipation is not entirely predictable. The young adult 
population has various options following high school, col- 
lege attendance being just one of them. Participation rates 
of the 18- to 24-year-old group have undergone substan- 
tial changes over the past 20 years, increasing from 19 
percent to 28 percent of the total population in this age 
group (entry 1.10). This increase can be partially attributed 
to a greater proportion of males enrolled during the Viet- 
nam »War era and into the 1970's. Of even greater 
significance to the rise in the participation rate among the 
18- to 24-year-olds was the substantial increase in the 
enrollment of young women. In 1960, 14 percent of the 
female population 18 to 24 years old was enrolled in col- 
lege; by the late 1970's, this proportion had doubled. By 
1980, college participation of young women was no dif- 
ferent than that of their male counterparts; about 28 per- 
cent were enrolled. If these trends continue, rates among 
females of this age group will soon surpass those among. 



males. The increased participation of women of all ages 
already accounts for a female majority on college 
'coftipuses. 

This growth in college participation among young women 
fias paralleled a rise in female participation in the labor 
force. From 1960 to 1980, young wjomen moyed intcfthe 
labor market and into the college classroom in un- 
precedented numbers and, liHiiany cases, combined both* 
work an<J college attendance. The proportion of young 
jemales who were enrolled and alsoln the labor force rose 
from under 5 percent to almost 15 percent over the 20-year 
period. The proportion not in school and not in the labor 
market fell from 43 percent to 19 percent. ' 

'Labor force participation of young men also increased, 
while the proportion of those entering the Armed Forces 
declined. Young men,Jn proportions equal to those of 
^young women, combjned schooling and work;, almost 15 
percent were enrolled and also in the labor force in 1980. 
However, in 1980 the proportion of males enrolled in col- 
lege but not participating in the labor force was slightly 
lower than the percentage in 1960, though the proportion 
did increase in the late 1960's. 

Young adults were much less likely to combine college 
with marriage. Only 2 percent of all nwjes and females 
y/ho were 18 to 24 years old in 1980 chose this option, 
continuing a relatively unchanged pattern (entry 1.11). The 
proportion of young men whqwerfc both single and in col- 
lege also has remained fairlywistant, at about 23 per- 
cent since 1966. The proportion of young women who 
were both single and enrolled in college doubled over the 
.same period and, in 1980, equaled that of their male 
counterpart's. This rise in educational participation of 
*young women accompanied a substantial increase in single* 
status among female young adults. Thj£ is not to imply 
any causal relationship between marital status and college 
enrollment or the direction of cause and effect. The data 
do make clear, however, that the increased proportion of 
single young women enlarged the pool of young adults 
who traditionally have been most likely to attend college. 

Most young persons who enter college do so directly out 
of high school, though some postpone entry for one or e 
more years. Of the 1972 high school senior class, 42, per- 
cent entered college in the first year following graduation 
gentry 1 . 12). These students comprised 76 percent of all 
who entered college by the age of 25. After the initial year, 



the proportion to enroll for the first time dropped shaiply 
but did not disappear. In the Second year out 'of high 
school, another 4 percent enrolled for the first time,, 
representing about 7 percent of all who attended college 
at one time or another. Even after the^tudents ha'd been 
but of high school for 4 years, an additional 1 percent" 
entered college each year. These late entrants represented 
small but significant increments in the total number of col- 
lege students. Late entry and reentry, along with graduate 
attendance, meant that some 1 1 percent of the high school 
senior class was enrolled in college as late as 7 years 
beyond high school. 3 

o. 

Vocational school is also an option for youflg adults. Of 
the one-fourth of the 1972 senior class who entered Voca- 
tional school, about 41 percent entered in the first year * 
after graduation. First-time enrollment in vocational school 
dropped off gradually so that, from 5 to 7 years out of 
high school, about 1 percept of new entrants from the 1972 \ 
class enrolled annually. Again, although their proportions 
were small, delayed entrants comprised additional enroll- . 
ment beyond those recent high school graduates uporlr 
whom.post^econ^aiy schools have counted. It is also 
noteworthy that, after the first year,* about the same pro- 
portion of students chose to enter vocational schools as 
entered college for the first time. While vocational train- 
ing was not as frequent a choice among high school 
seniors, for those who waited at least a yeal to enter 
postsecondary schools, a vocational school was as likely 
a choice as college. 

s 

The postsecondary plans of high school seniors suggest 
some potential trends in the further schooling of the col- 
lege age population. Longitudinal data show that educa- 
tiorfal plans of high school students set an upper limit to 
future participation and thus offer a high estimate of later 
attainment. In most cases, their realization of these plans 
approaches or falls just shbrt of the initial intention. This 
is not always the fact, however^as in the case of young , 
women whose later educational attainment exceeded their 
original expectations. Data from the Current Population 
Survey show that during the 1970's, postsecondary plans 
of high school seniors were fairly high at the beginning 
of the decade, fell slightly for a few years, and then rose 
to their highest point by the end of the decade (entiy 1.13). 
In 1979, over half of the high school seniors indicated that 
they planned to enter college, and another One-fourth 
reiponded that they might enter. Over the decade, the pro- 



portion with some vocational school plans remained about 
10 percent. Only about 16 jrercerit of the seniors had no 
plans for college or vocational school in 1979. The percen- 
tages of males and females with college plans were about 
equal in the first half of the 1970's, but by the close of 
the decade, the proportion of women with college plans 
exceeded that of th'eir male classmates. 

Differences persisted among subgroups in the population, 
suggesting no new trends for increased participation 
among groups with traditionally lower rates. The propor- 
tion of blacks with college plans generally was somewhat 
lower than that of whites. Large differences were evident 
among students by the educational attainment of their k 
household head. Slightly ovej: one-third of those seniors 
from families with the lowest educational attainment ir> 
tended to go on to college, compared with some 82 per- 
cent of their classmates from the most educated families. 
The control erf the high school -also differentiated the 
postsecondary plans of the*seniors; 49 percent of public 
school seniors had college plans compared to 74 percent 
of private school seniors. 

Young people still comprise the majority of total collbge 
enrollment, but they now represent a smaller proportior^ 
of that total than they did nearly 10 years ago. Fifty-three 
percent of all college students in 1972 were ages 18 to 
21 and 14 percent -were 30 or older. By 1980, the data 
show a decline to 47 percent for the younger age group, 
but an increase to 20 percent for the older group. 

Participation by adults in part-time instruction increased 
substantially during the past decade, a trend that is ex- 
pected to continue through the 1980's and into the 1990's. 
This adult education instruction, which encompassed 
nonacademic as well as degree credit courses, engaged 
arrowing proportion of the adult population, 13 percent 
of all adults in 1981. Since 1969, when approximately 13 
million persons participated in adult education, participa- 
tion-has increased by over 61 percent to a total of more 
than 21 million adults in 1981, an annual rate of growth 
of 4 percent^ While specific figures for 1969 cannot be 
directly compared due to changes in the definition of adult 
education, it is safe to say that paijicipation in adult educa- 
tion activities has maintained a steady rate.of growth for 
the past 12 years. From 1978 to 1981, participation grew 
by over 3 million, or almost 17 percent (entry 1.14). A 
portion of this increase was due simply to inefdases in the 
adult population; in 1978, 72 percent of the population 
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was over 17 years old compared to 74 percent in 198 1. 
However, even accounting for the effects of population 
growth, the* rate of participation increased by 8 percent. 

The increased participation of older students registers in 
the additionaiyears of schooling completed by adults over 
time. Trend data from the Current Population Survey in- 
dicate that a significant proportion of adults have returned 
to school and htfve continued their college education into ^ 
their forties. Between 1965 and 1980, as adult cohorts 
aged, the proportion with some college experience in- 
creased at each 5-year interval (entry 1.15). Among the 
older adult group, those in their early forties^ 1980, an 
additional 9 percent of males .and 8 percent of females 
received at least a complete year of college over the 
15-year period. This means that approximately one-fourth f 
of both the men and women in this group gained addi- 
tional college training beyond the age of 29. The younger 
adult cohort, those in their late thirties in 1980, snowed 
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similar increases. Among both males and females in this 
age group, an additional 10 percent had completed some 
college by 1980. 

V 

This chapter has shown the impact of population size and 
associated social development* on enrollment change 
Enrollment trends anticipated for the 1980's will be mov- 
ing in the opposite direction of trends experienced in the 
previous decade. Preprimary and elementary school enroll- 
ment are expected to expand as a new large wave of 
children reached school age, while secondary school, 
enrollment continues to contract. At the higher education 
level, the decline in the traditional college age popula- 
tion may be offset pajtly by the continued growth in the 
participation of young women and delayed entrants and 
the increased enrollment of older adults. Later chapters 
will survey the adjustments made by the Nation's educa- 
tion systems and institutions to respond to these chang- 
ing enrollment demands. • ^, 
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Table LI 



Estimated and Projected Population 1 , by Age Group: July 1960 to July 1989 



July of 
Year 




Total 
. Population 2 


3 and 4 
Years 


5 to 13' 
Years 

LnU 


14 to 17 
Years 
. Old 


18 to 21 
Years 
■ Old 


22 to 24 
' Years 
dih 


25 Years 
Old and 
Over 












In Thousands 

> 






1 Qcn 




1 on 1 
loU,D/l 


0 no 

8,063 


32,965 


11,219 


9,555 


6,573 


100,017 


1 no 1 




183,691 


8,207 


33^217 


12,052 


10,291) 


6,715 / 


100,895 


1962 




186 538 


8;190 


33 897 


12,759' 


10,814 


6,874 


101,724 


19§3 




189,242 


&152 


34,578 


13,500 


,.11,171 


7,098 


102,553^ 


1964 

9 




191,889 


8,206 


35,244 


14,274 


11,346 


w 


103,423' 


1965 




194,303 


8,190 


35,754 


14,153 


12,204 


8,089 


104,280 


196fr 




196,560, 


8,031 


36,283 


14,405 


12,943 


8,433 


105,290 


19&7 




198,712 


7,888 


36,629 


14,735 


13,/38 


- 8,589 


106,458. 


1968 




200,706 


7,645 


36,804 


15,173 


14,529 


. £,355 


107^33 


1969 




202,677 


7,253 


36 836 


15,560 


14,426 


*9,297 


109,181 


iQ7n 

i o / u 




„ ZU*t,o/o 


0,934 


1*5 eei 
00,000 


i?3io 


14,707 


Q Q0n 


1 in A QQ 


1 Q7 1 




90.7 0R9 


0,/ / / 


7R 1HR 
00,1 U3 


16,281 


15,019 


1 n icq 
III, /Do 


111 719 


1 O I L 






r 7 /in 

0,/4U • 


1C ACQ 


16,557 


15,437 


lU,4/b 


119 09Q 


1Q73 » 




9 1 n a 1 n 


ft QR7 
0,00/ 


7/1 777 


16,748 


15,795 


1 n cn9 


11c ooc 
1 lb, 00b 


1974 * 




211,901 


7,023 


34,072 


16,880 


16,110 


10,807 


117,745 






£ 1 0,339 


fi 7QQ 


77 AAA 
00,44U 


16,934 


16,484 


1 1 i9n 


1 1Q 701 


1 Q7R 




91 R 1 R9 


R 7t7 
0,0 1 J 


09 QR9 
0£,30£ 


16,893 


16,767 


1 1 9QK 


191 7Q0 


J977 




£ 1 D ( OOU 


U,U»/*T 


79 99ft 

0£,££0 


16,784 


16,957 


1 1 ftdft 


194 (\'\A 
I Z4,U 14 






91P* 717 
z l 0,/ l / 


.R nco 


71 7Q7 

j 1 ,oy / 


16,651 


17,101 - 


1 1 fi7 1 


1 9C 991 


1979 




. "220,584 


6,074 


30,647 


16,276 


17,148 


12,136 


128,728 










* 


Projected 3 






1980 




222,159 


6,108 


30,197 


15,763 


17,117 


12,346 


130,716 


1981 




224,212 


6,264 


29,804 


15,219 


17,018 . 


12,494 


133,056 


1982 




226J341 


6,490 


*29,543 


14,656 


16,874 


12,483 


135,522 


1983 




228,508 


6,780 


29,334 


'14,309 


16,499 


12,524 


137,969 


1984 




£30,692 


7,092 

0 


29,175 


14,261 


15,989 


12,491 


140,375 


1985 




. 232,880' 


7,349 


29,098 


14,392 


1,5,442 1 


' 12,411 


142,734 v 


1986 




235,061 - 


7,517 


29,475 


14,295 


14,873 


12,212 


145,132 


19/7 




237,226 


, 7,628 


30,142 


13,965 


14,521 


1 1 ,925 


147,418 


1988 




239,3*64 


7,708 


30,945^ 


13,480 


14,470 


11,497 


149,602 


1989 




" 241,463 . 


7.764 


31,7lY 


12,996 


14,601 


11,028 


151,694 



} Total population including Armed Forces overseas. 
2 Includes population under 3 years old. 

^Series II projections.,. * 

hi 

• * m \ 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census* Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 519, 1960-73, No. 721, 1970-77, No:870, 1976-79, No. 704, 1977-2050. 
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Chart 1.1 
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Population 6? School Age Groups 



Population, in millions 
60 V ' ' * 



40 - 



Projected 



30 - 



20 - 



10 



V 




I960 



1970 



1980 



1990 



Year 



5 to 13 years old ; 
14 to 17 years old 
■ 18 to 21 years o^ 
3 and 4 years old 



■( ♦ . 



J 



Peak years for popufation groups wore 1961 for $• and 4-ycar-olcS. K)69 for 5- to 
.I.Vycar-olds. 1975 for 14 : to 17-ycar-olds. and 1980 for 18- to 1;1 -year-olds. 



Tsble L2 



Enrollment in Educational Institutions, by Level of Schooling: Fall 1960 to 
Fajl 1990 % 



Fall of Year 



Total 



Pre- 
primarY 



Grades 
1 to 8 



Grades 
9 to 12 



higher Education 



- . • Under- ^ost- 
0 3 graduate baccalaureate 



1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
s 1978 
1979 
^980 



46,574 
48,091 
49,997 
52,082 
53,876 

55,498 
56,861 
58,181 
59,621 
60,478 

61,380 
61,863 
61,650 
61,531 
62,014 

62,813 
62,226 
61,665 
80,673 
60,108 
60,176' 



1988 



Number, in Thousands 



'2,736 
2,879 

^,030 
3,168 
3,301 

3,577 
3,803 
4,026 
4,084 
4,136 

4,279 
4,330 
4,417 
4,399 
4,858 

5,141 

4,999 

4,806* 

4,813 

4,895 

5,162 



30,360 
30,696 
31,251 
31,965 
■32,604 

32,990 
33,374 
33,593 
33,906 
34,015 

33,877 
33,468 
32,085 
32,153 
31,500 

30,883 

30,565 

29,990 

29,025 

26,547, 

28,247 



9,689 
10,469 
11,312 
12,183 
12,69V 

13,010 
13,294 
13,651) 
14,118 
14,322 

14,643 
15,116 
15,213 
15,377 
15,432 

15,604 
15,653 
15,583 
15,576 
15,094 
14,670 



3,789 
4,Q47 
4,404 
4,766 
5,280 

5,921 
6,390 
6,912 
7,513 
8,005 

8,581 
8,949 
9,215 
9,602 
10,224 

11,185 

11,012. 

11,286. 

11,259 

11,570 

12,097 



3,276 
3,499 
3,808 
4J21 
4,565 

5,120 
5,525. 
6,016 
6,476 
6,886 

7,376 
7,743 
7,941 
8,261 
8,798 

9,679 
9,4*9 
9,715 
9,691 
9,998 
10,47fr 



Projected^ ^ 



'513 
'548 
'596 
^45 



'715 

1 801 
1 865 
897 
1,037 
1,111 

1,206 
1,206 
1,273 
1,341 
1,426 

1,507 
1,584 
.1,570 
1,569 
1,572 
1,621 



59,747 - 


5,205 


27,867 


14733 


12,442 


10,734 


1,708 


59,388 


5,372 


27,613 


13,783 


12,620 


10,882 


1,738 


59,022 


5,584 


27,383 - 


13,542 


12,513 


10,754 


1,759 


58,877 . 


5,859 


27,133 


13,534 


12,351 


10,570 


1,781 


58,931 


6,127 


27,01 S 


13,615 


12,174 


10,362 


1,792* 


* 59,365 


6,379 


27,369 


13,497 


12,120 . 


10,317 


1,803 


59,883 


6,585 


27,988 


13,217 , 


12,092f 


10,293 


1,800 


60,275 


6,683 


28,658 


1*836 


12,(198 


10,296 


W02 


60,90? * 


6,772 


29,438 * 


12,558 


12,139 


10,362 


1,777 


61,699 


6,877 


" 30,298 


12,42? 


12,101 


10,334 


U57 " 



1 



Estimated. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, projections 
of Education Statistics to 1986-87, Projections of Education Statistics to 1988- 1989, and Pro- 
jections *of Educa tioh Statistics to J 990-9 1, f orth com in g a n d u n pu bl i shed ta bu I a t i o ns . 
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Chart 1.2 




Enrollment, by Level 



r 



.Population enrolled, 
in millions 

35 -t 



30 - 



25 - 



20 - 




' fall of year • 

The enrollment upswing projected for the preprimary level is expected to reach the elemen- 
tary grades after 1985 but not the secondary grades until into thS 1990*s, Undergraduate 
enrollment is expected to drop slightly while postbaccalaureate enrollment remains 
unchanged. - 1 * , 
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Table 1.3 



Preprimary School Enrollment of 3- to 5- Year-Olds, by Age: October 
19 ( 6* to October 1980 



Year 



Population 



^ 

Tota! Enrolled 



Percent Enrolled 



Numbers, in Thousands 



Total 0 ■ 

1968 ° 11,905 

1970 p. 10,949 

1972 : 10,166 

1974 : . •. 10,393 

' 1976 9,726 

1978 /.. 9,112 

1980 9;284 

3- and 4-year-olds • 

1968 * * 7,811 

197tf . . . 7,136 

1972 : 6,782 

1974 6,966 

1976 , 6,238 

1978 6,052 

1980 6,215 

5-year-olds 

1968 A i 4,095 

1970 3,814 

1972 3,384 

1974 3,426 

' 1976 3,488 

1978 ! '. 3,060 

1980 : 3,069 



3,928 
4,104 
4,231 
4,699 
4,790 
4,583 
4,878 



1,228 

1,461 

1,656 

2,007^ 

1,951 

2,072 

2,280 



2,702 
2,643 
2,575 
2,693 
2,839 
2,511 
2,598 



33.0 
37.5 
41.6 
45.2 
49.2 
50.3 
52.5 



15.7 
2*0:5 
24.4 
28.8 
31.3 
34.2 
.36.7 



§6.0 
69.3 
76.1 
78.6 
81.4 
82.1 
84.7 



;Mote: Details may not add to totals' because of rounding. ■» ■ . 

e • 

Source: U.S. Department of "Education, National Center for 'Education Statistics, Preprimary 
Enrollment Octdber 1980, forthcoming. * 
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Chart 1.3 



Enrollment in Preprimary Programs, by Age 
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\ 
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5-year-olds 




While the number of«3- to 5-year olds enrolled in preprimary programs remained fairly 
f stable throughout the seventies, the participation rates continued to climb. 
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Table 1.4 > . . 



Percent of 3- and 4-Year-Olds Enrolled in Preprimary Program^, by 
Metropolitan Residence: October 1965 to October 1980 , 



* Population, % In Metropolitan Areas 
October ' 3 and 4 



of ' , Years Old, Total n , , Outside In 

• • Central * 

Year in , Central City Nonmetropolitan 

Thousands (Suburban) Areas 



Percent Enrolled 



1965 8,387 10.6 12.5 13.7 • 5.8 

1966 \ .* 8,242 12.5 17.1 14.4 7.2 

1967 8,080 14.2 18.1 17.1 8.5 

1968 7,811 15.7 ]fr.3 18.5 10.9 

1969 J . . . 7,423 16.1 19.8 18.9 10.5 

1970 7,136 20.5 23.0 25.1 , 13.9 

1971 7,135 20.5 23.0 25.1 13.8 

1972 * 6,782 24.4 26.1 28.9 17.5 

1973 ... ...... 7,000 24.2 27.2 27.6 17.1 

1974 \ K 6,966 28.3 31.9 34.3 19.7 

1975 . . 6,676 * 31.5 34.9 36.2 22.9 

1976 6,239 31.3 , 34,6 37.5 2W 

1977 6,041 32*0 • 35.1 37.9 23.1 

1978 6,052 34.2 37.1 41.1 24.5 

1979 " 6,094 35.1 ^>9 , 41.9 26.2 

1980 6,215 36.7 41.5 42.5 ■ 26.2 




SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for education Statistics, Preprimary 
Enrollment, selected years and U.S. Department of Commerce; Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, selected years. 4 V 
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Xhart 1.4 



Percent' of 3- and 4-Year-Olds Enrolled in Preprimary Programs, 

by Residence 



Percent enrolled 
60—1 



50- 



40- 



30- 




20- 



10- 



1980 



Suburbs (outside^gntral city) of metropolitan area ( 
i CervtraTcity of metropolitan area 
— •• Nonmetropohtan area 
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Metropolitan central cities and suburbs exhibited appreuabl) greater prcpriniar> participation - s 
than did nonmetropohtan areas. Increases in the percent enrolled have continued since 1 965. 
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, Table 1.5 . 

Preprimary School Enrollment of 3- to 5- Year-Olds, by Age and by 
Labor Force Status of Mother: October 1980 - 


» 1 

i 






e 










* 










0 


Total 


"3-Year-Olds 


4- Year-Olds 


5-Year-l 


3lds 




i 


Labor Force 












—a 




1 






Status of Mother 




• 

.Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


_ Enrolled 








Enrolled 


All Day 




All Day 




All Day 


Enrolled Alin 
All Day 














Number, in 


Thousands • 


r 








All children 


4,878 


1,551 


857 


321 


1,423 


J* 

467 


2,598 


763 






\A/ith mnthor in 
Willi lilUMIci >U 














* 








labor force 


2,480 


1,002 


497 


- 260 


755 


332 


1,229 


413 




* 


PmnlnvoH full— timo 
ciiipiuycu lull mile 


1,4.45 


713 


292 


198 


457 


260, 


• 696 


255 






Employee] part-time . 


811 


196 


163 


42 


245 


w 


402 


111 






Unemployed 


225 


94 


A 1 


20 


53. 


28 


131 


46 






x With mother not in 






















" la(jor force 


O ODD 

z,zbt> 


/IQ 1 




50 


628 


117 


1,299 


325 






r Keeping house . ' .\ 


.2,105 


a on 

439 


309 


37 


582 


102 


1,214 


300 






In school 


11 


OD 


ID 


10 


23 


12 


39 


16 






Other 


85 


1 1 

* 15 


1 C 

lb 


3 


23 


3 


. 47 


9 






No mother present . . . 


131 


57 


O 1 

21 


13 


39 


19 


70 


26 




C 


* 






Enro 


[led as Percent of Age 


> Group 










* All children 


5?.2 


16.7 


27.3 


10.2 


46.3 


15.2 


84.7 


-y. 

24.9 


t 




With mother in • 






















labor force . 


. 57.1 


23.*1 


34.4 


18.0 


51.9 


22.a 


, 85.2 


28.6 






^Employed full-time . 


57.4 


23.3 


35.4 


24.0 


52.5 


29.9 


84.6 


31.0 






• * Employed part-time . 


59.6 


,14.4 


37.2 


9.6 


53.7 


9.6 


86.5 


23.9 






Unemployed 


48.5 


20.3 


22.8 


11.1 - 


41.1 


21.7 


85.1 


29.9 






With mother not in 








a* 










% 




labor force ....... 


48.9 


10.6 


21.5 


3.2 


41.5 - 


. 7.7 


84.5 


21.1 * 






w . Keeping house > . . . 


48.5 


10.1 


20.9 


2.5 


40.2 


7.2, 


83.9 * 


20.7 


• 




in school ........ 


,63.0 


29.5 


37.2 


** 


56.1 


#** 


95.1 


## 






Other 


51.1 


9.0 


26.4' 


»* 


383 


## 


95.9 


** 






•'No mother present . . . 


42.2 


12.5 


17.8 


10.8 


38.6 


18.8 


77.8 


28.9 

s 






**Base too small for presentation of percents. . t m 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. • 
# • • *-» 
' # Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Preprimary 

Enrollment October 1Sj80, forthcoming: i 
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Chart 1.5 



. Participation in Preprimary Programs, by Labor Force Status of Mother 



3-Year-Olds 



farther employed full-time 
Mother employed part-time 



r 



Mother keeping o use 



Mother employed full-time 
I 

Mother employed part-time 
Mother keeping house 



20 



40 60 
Percent enrolled 



4-Year-Olds 




• 20 



i I 
40 60 

Percent enrolled 



T 

80 



100 



I I 

80 ^ 100 



.Mother employed full-time 
Mother employed part-time 
Mother keeping house 



20 



r 5-Year-Olds 




40 



I 

60 



Percent enrolled 



80., 



I 

100 



|fw^d all day ' 
Enrolled part day 



Among 3- and4-yca$olds\ those with employed mothers were the most likely to be cnroll- 
, ed in preprimary programs while among 5-ycar-olds. diffcrcnccs'in participation were 
jonly slight by labor force status. of mother. Children of mothers working full-time had 
the highest participation rates in all-day programs. 
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Table 1.6 



High School Graduates, by Sex and Control of School and GED 1 Recipients: School 
Year 1959-60 to 1989-90. 



School Year Ending 



Total High 
Schpol 
Graduates 
(excludes GEO 
Recipients) 



As Percent 
of Average of 
17- and 18- 
Year-Old 
Population 



Sex 



Control 



Male Female Public 



Private 
(Estimated) 



•GEO 
Recipients 



Numbers, in Thousands 



1960 1,864 

196r .% .1,971 

1962 . 1,925 

1963 v 1,950 

1964 ......... 2,290 

1965 2,665 

1966 2,632 

1967 2,679 

1968 2,702 

1969 2,829 

1970 2,896 

1971 . 2,944 

1972 3,008 

1973 3,043 

1974 . . . 3,080 

1975 \ 3,140 

1976 3,155 

1977 ,3,161 

1978 2 3,134 

1979 c 3,124 

1980 3,063 

1981 . . . : 3,021 

1982 2,937 

1983 2,795 

1984 2,680 

1985 2,614 

1986 \ . 2,599 

1987 . . 2,648 

J988 A *. . . 2,710 

' 1989 /. «fc . 2,626 

1990 .... \, . 2,444 



67.1 
68.5 
70.7 
70.7 
70.2 

73>6 
74.7 
76.0 
75.3 
76.3 

76.0 
75.3 
75.4 
75.1 
74.2 

74.2 
74.6 
,74.9 
2 73.8 
73.8 

73.6 



73.7 
73.6 
73.6 
73.6 

•73.6' 

73.6 

73.6 

73.6 

73.6 

.73.6 



898 
958 
941 
959 
1,123 

1,314 

1,308 

1,332 . 

1,341 

1,402 
i 

1,433 
1,457 
1,490 
1,503 
1,515 

1.-645 
1,554 
1,550 
1,534 
1,526 



966 
1,013 
984 
■991 1 
1,167' 

1,351 
1,325 
1,348. 
1,360 ' 
1,427 

1,463 
1,487 
1,518 
1,540 
1,565 

1,595 
1,601 
1,611 
1,600 
1,598 



Projected 



1,480 
1,438' 
1,368 
1,312 

1,280 
1,273 
1,297 
1,330 
1,289 

1,199 



1,541 
1,499 
1,427 
1,368 

1,334 
1,326 
1,351 
1,380 
1,337 



1,245 



1,633 
1,732 
1,685 
1,717 
2,015 

2,366 
2,334 
2,381 
2,402 
2,259 

2,596 
.2,644 
.2,706 
2,737 
2,771, 

2,830 
2,844 
2,846 
2,832 
2,824 



1,502 1,561 2,764 



231 
239 
240 
233 
275 

298 
298 
298 
300 
300 

300 
300 
302 
306 
310 

310 
311 
315 
302 
300 

299 



238 
248 
272 

317 
335 
333 
357 
403 

453 



2,721 


300 


490 


2,637 . 


300 


490 


2,495 


300 


• 500 


2,380 


3,00 


500 - 


2,314 


300 


510 


2,299 


300' 


530 


2,348 


300 


550 


2,410 


300 


560 


2,326 


300 


560 


2,144 


300 


560 



1 Persons who received high school equivalency credentials through the General Educational 
Development (GED,) testing programs. Their numbers have been adjusted to reflect school 
year. * 

2 Revised. 



: K>unc 



Note: Details may not add to totals because of lpunding. 
Source: U.S. Department of €ducationj Nation!! Center for Education Statistics,, Proyecf/ons 
of Education Statistics to 1986-87, Projectionsmf Education Statistics to 1988-89, and Pro- 
jections of Education Statistics to 1990-9 1; forthcoming. 
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High School Graduates 



High school graduates, 
in thousands 
4,000 



3,200 
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2,400 - 



1,600 - 
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100 -i 



Percent of Age Group Graduated 



Jrojecte& : 
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Secondary schools graduated about 74 percent of the rclcvant*age group, u proportion that 
has remained unchanged since the mid-1960's and is expected to be stable throughout the 
1980 s, ' • 
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Table 1.7 



Educational Attainment of Population 1 25 Years Old and OVfer, by Sex and Age Group: 



March 1980 



5p 



'Age 



Population, 
in 

Thousands 



Percent 
High 
School 
Graduates 2 



Percent 
Completed 
1 Yea^orMore 
of College 



, Percent 
Completed 

4 Years or More 
of College 



Both sexes: 

25 years oy and over 127,882 68.6 ' 31.8 17.0 

25 to 29 years old 18,433 85.6 44.7 22.5 

30 to 34 years old 16,831 85.5 47.1 26.0 

35 to 39 years old 13,803 80.2 39.5 22.1 

40 to 44 years old 11,536 75.7 33.7 19.0 

45 to 49 years old . . . v . . , 11,025 70.7 28.8 ■ 16.5 

50 to 54 years old 11,607 65.9 27.2 14.8 

' 55 to 59 years old / 11,27A 64.* 24.7 12.5. 

. 60 to 64 years old 9,630 f 56.6 21.2 10.2 

65 to 69 years old 8,573 46.3 17.2 9.0 • 

70 to 74 years old 6,526 42.3 17.9 9.1 

75 years old and over 8,644 33.7 , 15.1 7.5 

Male: .> • , 

25 years old and over 60,257 693-. 36.4 ,20.8 

25 to 29 years old 9,076 85.6 47.7 24.1 

30 to 34 years old 8,270 86.8- 54.0 3f.4 

35 to 39 years old T 6,718 80.5 44.3 - 26.5 

40 to 44 years old 5,579 76.5 39.1 23.4 

45 to 48 years old 5,364 70.0 33.7 21.7 

50 to 54 years old 5,598 ■ 63.8 31.8 19.2 

55 to 59 years old 5,369 * 62.4 29.0 16.7 

60 to 64 years old 4,501 56.3 * 24.2 12.2 

65 to 69 years old 3,814 - ,44.3 18.9 10.6 

70 to 74 years old 2,735 39.6 18.5 ' 10.6 

75 years did and over 3,234 32.5 15.6 • 9.5 

* < * 01 

% Female: 

25 years old and over ! 67,624 68.1 27 J fl 13.5 

25 to 29 years old 9,357 85.6 \« 43.8 20.9 

*30 to 34 years old 8,561 84.1 4rf.5 20.7 

35 to 39 years old 7,085. 79.9 34.9 17.9 

40 to, 44 years old 5,957 . 75.0 28J 14.8 

45 to 49 years old 5,661 71.4 " 24.2 11.5 

50 to 54iears old 6,009 67.9 23,0 10.6 

• 55 to 59 years old 5,905 * 65.6 -20.8 8.7 

60 to. 64 years old 5,129 57.0 18.5 " * 8.4 

65 to 69 \fears old » 4,759 48.0 1 5.8 7.8 

70to 74 years old, \ .' 3,790 * 44.2 17.5*" 8.1 

75'years old and over. . , . . 5,411 J44 14.8 « §.3 

f Civilian population, including Armed Forces living on post or with tneir families on post. 
2 Completed 4 years of high school or more. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 1980 Current Popula- 
tion Survey, unpublished tabulations. , ' 



uc 
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More than two-thirds of the adult population had completed high school by 1980, while 
17 percent had completed college. Educational attainment generally decreased with in- 
creased age. v* 
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Table L8 



Educational Attainment of Racial/Ethnic Grotips, by Age Group: March 1980 



Age 



Population, 
in 

Thousands 



, Percent 
High School 
Graduates 1 



Percent 
College 
Graduates 2 



White: 

25 years old and over * 1 12,899 

25 to 29 years old '15,914 

30 to 34 years old 14,644 

35 to 39 yearl old 12,084 

• 40 to 44 yeacs old . . . f 10,076 

45 to 49 yeah old 9,639 

50 to 54 years old 10,280 

55 to 59 years old ' 10,122 

60 to 64 years old 8,695 

65 to 69 years old 7,651 

70 to 74 years old 5,922 

75 years old and over 7,873 

Black: 

25 years old and over 12,613 

25 to 29 years old 2,079 

30 to 34 years old 1,753 

•35 to 39 years old 1,444 

40 to 44 years old 1,229j 

45 to 49 years old 1,147 

50 to 54 years old ' 1,122 

. 55 to 59 years old 993 

60 to 64 years old 828 

65 to 69 years old 823 

70 to 74 years old 538 

75 years oVd and over' 658 

1 

+ • 

Hispanic 3 : 

25 years old and over J5,896 

25 to 29 years old 1,185 

30 to 34 years old ,. , . 1,001 

35 to 39 years old * 750 

40 to 44 years old •. . 721 

45 to 49 years old 547 

50 to 54 years old 499 

^55 to 59 years old - 372 

eOtoG^yearsold, 259 

65 to 69 years old* . 240 

70 to 74 years old . 143 

75 years old rind over : 180 



70.5 
87.0 
86.> 
81.8 
77.9 
73.7 
69.0 
67.2 
59.6 
48.9 
44.3 
35.8 



51.2 
76.9 

74.4 . 
67.1 
58:9 
46.2 
J8.1 
34.0^ 
26.1 
22.0 
20.4 

10.0 * 



45.3 
58.6 
55.3 
50.3 
48.3 
42.2 
35.7 
27.5 
31.7 
26.0 
14.0 
10.6 



17.8 
23.7 
57.1 
23.4 
20.3 
17.3 
15.4 
13.3 
11.0 
,9.6 
9.6 
8.0 



7.9 
11.7 
13.7 

, 10.1 
5.9 
7.6 
6.9 
4.6 
2.6 

/4 .1 



3.6 
1.6 



10.6 

, ' 9.6 
8.5 
8.8 
6.2 
4.3 
5.7 
7.6 
2.5- 
2.5 



1 Completed 4 years of high school or more. 

2 Completed4 years or more of college. v 
^Persons of Hispanic, origin may- be of any race and may be included in the white and black 
counts. v J 

NOTE: Civili3n population, including Armed Forces living off post or with their families on 
post. # 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmentof Commerce, Bureau of the.Cen-sus, March 1980 Current Popula- 
tion Survey, unpublished tabulations. V • A 
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Chart 1. 8 



Educational Attainment, by Racial/Ethnic and Age Group 
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Blacks and Hispanics wete only half as likely as whites to have completed college; although 
younger minority "members have narrowed the gap somewhat. 
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Table 1.9 



Age Distribution' of College Students 14 Years Old and Over: 
October 1968 to October 1980 





V 










4L- 




Age 


1QRR 

1 JUU 


■ 


1972 


. 1974 


1976 


1978 


1980 










Number, in Thousands 


> 




e - 

Total, 14 years and 
















over 


7,61 3* 


8,581 


n 11c 

9,215 


10,224 - 


ii;oi2 


1 1 9RQ 


19 flQ7 


14 to 17 years . . . 


UL 


9KR 


97Q 


. . 308 


256 


263 


247 


18 and 19 years . . . 


0/110 




1,303 


2,560 






0 RQQ 

& t u33 


20 and 21 years .... 


4 1(11 

i ( /yj 


1 aan 
1 ,ooU 


9 nc/i 
l,U3H 


2,191 


* 2,255 


0 0\0 


2 424 


22 to 24 years .... 


4 no c 
1,085 


4 A C"> 

l,**b/ 


1 cm 
l,t)U I 


1,571 


1,839 


1 and 

1 ,ou*t 


1 QRR 

1,300 


25 to 29 years 


1,889 


4 mc I 




1,621 


1,770 


1 71fl 


1 R71 
1 ,0 / «j 


30 to 34 years 


429 




cm 

587 


808 


866 


1 fllfl 

1 ,UJO 


1 7fl9 


35 years and over. . . 


627 


824 ' 


899 


1,164 


1,311 


1 aer 


1 LOO 




• 


• 


• 

Of 


Percentage Distribution 






Totaf, 14 years and 


















100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


14 to 17 years . . . 


3.6T 


- 3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.3 


2.3 


2.0 


18 and 19 years. . . . 


32.2 


, 30.3 


27.8 


25.0 m 


'24.6 


24.5 


■ 24.0 


20 and 21 years. . . . 


23.9 


21.9 


22.3 


* 21.4 ' 


20.5 


19.6 


20.0 


22 to 24 years .... 


14.4 


17.0 


- 16.3 


15.4 fc 


* 16.7 


16.0 


16:4 


25 to 29 years .... 


ri.8- 


12.5 


' 14.4 


15.9 


* 16.1 


15.4 


15.5 


30 to 34 years .... 


5.7 


,5.7 


6.4 


7.9 


■7.9 


9.2 f 


10.3 


35 years and over . . . 


8.3 


9.6 


9.8 


11.4 


11.9 


12.9 


11.8 


Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections 
of Education Statistics to 1988-89 and Projections ot Education Statistics to 1990-91, forth- 
coming. 
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Chart 1.9 



College Enrollment, by Age Group 



Enrollment, in, millions 

14 n 



12- 



10 — 




In 1980, students 25 years old and oyer comprised over one-third of the total college 
tenrollment, up from one-fourth 12 years earlier. 
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Table 1.10 



School Enrollment and Labor Force Status of Persons 18 to 24 Years 
Old, by Sex: October 1960 to October 1980 



7 



Year and Sex 


Total 
Population 


Armed 
Forces 

* 


Enrolled in School 


Not Enrolled in School 


In Labor ^ 
Force 


, Not in 
Labor Force 


In Labor 
Force 


Not in 
, Labor Force 








Number, in 


Thousands 






Main- 

Male 














£1960 . ... 


8,215 


l,io4 


785 


1,214. - 


4,741 


191 


1962 . . 


8,991 


1,502 ^ 


> 1,044 


1,345 


4,767 


333 


1964 


. . 9,507 


1,477 


1,083 


1,487 


5,217 


243 


1966 


10,822 


1,931 


1 A CO 

1,4 bo 


2,040 


R IIP. 
3,1 JO 


£40 


1968 


11,475 


2,224 


1,766 


1,991 


5,096 


398 


1970 


12,297 


1,912 


1,806 


2,077 


6,032 


470 


1972 


13^054 ■ 


U45 


2,037 


2,063 


7,129 


480 


1974 


1fr,465 


1,150 


1,992 


1,941 


7,878 


504 * 


1976 . . 


14,071 


1,059 • 


i 2,171 


2,094 


8,131 


616 


1978 . . 


14,419 


1,034 


2,186 


2,006 


8,657 


• 536 


+ 1980 , . . . 


14,655 


1.003, 


2,134 


2,044 


8,794 


680 


Female. 
1960 .\ . . 










3,492 




8,132 




m 


795 


3,472 


1962 . . ■ 


8,764 




451 


1,029 


3,843 


3,441 


1964 . 


9,413 




512 


1,162 


4,169 • 


3,570 


1966 . 


10,622 




795 


1,420 


4,711 


3,696 


1968 . 


11,312 




942 


1,604 


5,126 


3,640 


1970 . 


12,165 




1,220 


1,578 


5,702 


3,665 


1972 . 


12,865 


^ z 


1,316 


. 1,734 


6,218 


3.597 


1974 


13,355 




1,566 


1,693 


6,721 


■3.375 . 


< 1976 


13,907 




1,906 


1,976 


6,893 


3,132 


1978 . 


. . 14,262 




1,963 


1,790 


7,560 


2,949 


1980 


14,478 




. 2,131 


1,926 


7,634 


2,787 











Percentage Distribution 






Male 














1960 . 


100.0 


15.6 


9.6 


14.8 


57.7 


2.3 


1962 


100.0 • 


' 16.7 


11.6 


15.0 


53.0 


3.7 


1964 


100.0 


15.5 


11.4 


15.6- 


54.9 


2.6 


1966 


100.0 


17.8 


13.6 - 


18.9 


47.5 


2.3 


1968 


100.0 


19.4 , 


15.4 


17.4 


44.4 


3.5 


1970 . . . 


100.0 


15.5 j 


14.7 


16.9 


49.1 


3.8 


1972 


100.0 


10.3 / 


15.6 


15.8 


54:6 


3.7 


1974 . . . 


100.0 


8.5 / 


14.8 


14.4 


58.5 


3.7 


1976 


100.0 


7.5 \ 


15.4 


14.9 


57.8 


4.4 


1978 " , . .. 


100.0 


. 7.2 


152 


13.9 


60.0 


3.7 


1980 ; . . . 


100.0 


6.8 


14.6 


13.9 


60.0 


.4.6 


Female: 














I960- . . 


100.0 - 




4.6 


' 9.8 


42.9 


42.7 


1962 . ... 


100.0 




5.1 


11.7 


43.8 


39.3 


1964 . 


100.0 




5.4 


12.3 


44.3 


37.9 


1966 


100.0 




7.5 


" 134 


44.4 


34.8 


1968 


100.0 . 




8.3 


142 


45.3 


322 


1970 


100.0 




10.0 


13.0 


' 46.9 


30.1 


1972 


100.0 


TT 


102 


13.5 


48.3 


28.0 


1974 


100.0 




11.7 


12.7 


50.3 


25.3 


1976 


100.0 




13.7 


142 


493 


22.5 


1978 


100.0 




13.8 


12.6 


, 53.0 


20.8 


1980 ' 


100.0 




14.7 


13.3 


52.7 . 


192 



- Not available. * *. 

NOTE.' Figures for the total population, denved by adding the columns shown here, ma^y not agree with 
totals shown elsewhere beqause of differences in survey procedures that affect trie sample weights. 

SdURCE. U.S. Department of Labors Employment and Training Administration, Employment and Training 
Report of ihe President, 1978, and Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished data. Estimates of Armed Forces 
are from the U.S. Department? of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 360. 1980. , 
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Chart 1.10 



-Labor Force and School Enrollment Status of 18- to 24- Year-Olds 



Percentage distribution 
100 



Male 




60 -i 
40 
20 
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MM I [ 



Percentage distribution 



I I I I | I I I 1 | I I I I | 

1965 1970 1975 * ' 1980, 

Year - 

Female 



' 100 




1970 1975 
Year 



Not in school, not in labor force 
Yflfa in school, not in labor force 
In school Jn labor force 
Not in school Jn labor force 



□ 



Armed forces (males only) 
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Increasing percentages of young females entered the labor force and enrolled in school 
fropi 1960 to 1980. By\j980, the proportion of females who combined both activities ap- 
proached 15 percent, equaLto the percentage among males. 
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Table 1.11 



College Enrollment -Status of Person? 18 to 24 Years Old, by Marital 
Status and Sex: October 1960 to October 1980 



( 



Year and Sex 



Total 
Population 



Enrolled in 
College 



Not Enrolled in 
College 



Married Single 1 



Married 



Single 1 



Total 

Enrolled Armed 
Below Forces 
College 



Male: 
1960 . . 
1962 . . 
1964 . . 
1966 . . 
1968 . 
1970 . . 
1972 . . 
1974 . . 
1976 . . 
1978 . . 
1980 . . 

Female: 
1960 . . 
1962 . . 
1964 . 
1966 . . 
1968 .i 
1970 . . 
1972 . 
1974 . . 
1976 . ' 
1978 . . 
1980 . . 



Male: 

1960 . 

1962 . . . 

1964 . . . 

1966 . . 

1968 . . 

* 1970 . . . 

V 1972 . . . 

1974 . . . 

1976 . . 

1978 . , . 
1980 . 

Female: 
1960 . 
1962 . . . 
1964 . . 
1966 . . . 
1968 . . . 
1970 . . . 
1972 . . . 
1974 . . . 
1976 . . . 
1978 . . . 
1980 . . . 



Number, m Thousands 



8,244 


213 


1,435 


2,020 




2,016 


?376 


1,284 




8,919 


307 


1,709 


2,161 




2,847 


2 393 


1,502 




9,499 


260 


1,885 


2,474 




2,982 


421 


1,477 




10,870 


413 


2,562 


2,542 




2,893 


529 


1,931 




11,473 


451 


2,701 


2,539 




2.963' 


596 


2,223 




12,296 


504 


2,827 


2,859 




3,654 . 


541 


1,911 




13,058 


51 S 


3,015 


3,005 




4,615 


559 s 


1,345 




13,466 


411 


3,000 


3,209 


/ 


5,175 


520 


1,151 




14,071 


368 


3,305 


2,820 




5,936 ' 


583 


1,059 




14,418 


310 * 


3,311 


*,759 




6,448 


556 


1,034 


i • 


14,676 


237 


3,367 


2,680 




6,802 v 


587 


1,003 


N 


8,144 


94 


856. 


4,271 




2,696 


1227 






8,796 


84 


1,138 


4,411 




2,878 


2 285 




9 „< 


9,417 . 


106 


1,322 


4,614 




3,131 


244* * 






10,629 


174 


1,750 


4,908 




3,521 


276 






11,312 


214 


1,991 


5,066 




3,702 


339 






12,167 


279 


2,195 


5,420 




3,958 


315 






12,865 . 


310 


• 2,414 


5,47f 




4.345 


319 




* 


13,356 


359 


2,546 


5,538 




,4,560 


353 






13,907 


351 


3,157 


5,209 




4,826 


354 






14,262 


316 


3,057 


4,780 




5,735 


374 






14,530 


305 


3,320 


.4,457 




5,9*6 


482 







Percentage Distribution 



100 0 


2.6 


17.4 


24.5 


35.4 „ 


2 2 4.6 


15,6 


100 0 


3.4 


19.2 


24.2 


31.9 


2 4.4 


16.8 


100 0 


2.7 


19.8 


26.0* 


31.4 


4.4 


15.5 


100.0 


3.8 


23.6 


23.4 


26.6 


4.9 


17.8 


100.0 


39 


23.5 


22.1 


25.8 


5.2 


19.4 


100.0 


tf.1 


23.0 


23.2 


29.7 




16.5 


100.0 


4.0 


23.1 


23.0 


35.3 


4.3 


10.3 


100.0 


3.0 


22.3 ' 


23.8 


38.4 


3.9 * 


8.5 


100.0 


2.6 


Z3.5 


20.0 


42.2 


4.1 


7.5 


100.0 


2.2 


23.0 


19.1 


" 44.7 * 


3.8 


7.2 


100.0 


1.6 


22.9 


18.3 


46.3 


4.0 


6.8 


100.0 


1.2 


.10.5 ^ 


52.4 


33.1 


2 2 2.8 




100.0 


1.0 


A 12.9 * 


50.1 


32.7 


2 3.2 




100.0 


1.1 


14.0 . 


49.0 4 


33i 


2.6 




100.0 


1.6 


16.5 


46.2 


33.1 


2.6* 




10DL0 • 


1.9 


t7.$ 


44.8 


32.7 


3.0 




100.0 


2.3 


18.0 


44.5 


• 32.5 


2.6 




100.0 


2.4 


18.7 


42.6 


33.8 


• 2.5 




100.0 r \ 


2.7 


19.1 


41.5 


34.1 


2.6 




100.0 


2.5 


22.7 


. 37.4 


34.7 


2.6 s 




100.0 


2.2 


21.4 * 


33.5 


40.2 


2.6 




100:0 


2.1 


22.9 


30.7 


41.1 


3.3 





- Not available. t . 

1 Single includes widowed, divorced, and never married. 

2 Per$ons 18 to 34 years old. ^ * 

Source. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, various years, 
and unpublished data. . • , 
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Chart 1.11 



College Enrollment Status of 18- to. 24-Year-Olds, by Marital Status and Sex 



Population, in millions 

i5-i r ' 




Population, in millions 
15-n 



1960 



1964 




1960 • 1964 
Enrolled, married 
Enrolled, single 

Not enrolled, married 

* v 

Not enrolled, single' 

* 

Other 1 ' status 



1968 1972 
Year 



1 1 I 

1976 1980 



1967 



1 — r 

1972 



1976 



i 

1980 



Year 



r 



From 1960 to 1980, the number of single young women enrolled in college more thaa„ * 
tripled. In 1980 single female college students comprised 23 percent of their age group, 
a proportion equal forjhe first time to that of their male counterparts. 



Table 1.12 



Postsecondary Enrollment Status of 1972 High School Seniors: Fall 1972 
to Fall 1979 





Average 
Age 


Ever Entered 




First Time Enrolled - ^ 


Currently Enrolled 


Year 


College 


Vocational 
School 


„ Vocational 
College n . . 
M Schoo " 


Graduate 
School 


College 


Vocational 
School 












Percent 








1972 . 




41.6 


9.8 


41.6 


9.8 




41.6 


9.8 


1973 . 


\ 19 


.45.3 


13.7 


3.7- 


3.9 




37.8 


8.0 


1974 . 


. 20 


47.9 


17.3 


2.6 


3.6 




33.3 


6.1 


1975 . 


. 21 


50.1 


• 19.2 


2.2 


1.9 




32,7 


. 3.6 


1976. 


. 22 


&1-6 


21.0 


1.5 


1.8 , 


3.1 


20.3 


3.3 


1977*. 


. 23 


52.6 t 


22.0 


1.0 


1.0 


4.1. 


14>5 


1.9 


1978., 


. 24 


53.5 


22.B • 


.9 


. .8 / 


1.7 , 


12.5 


. 1.8. 


1379 . 


.'25 


54.4 


. 23.8 


.9 


' 1.0 


1.4 




2.2 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study of 1972 High School Seniors, unpublished tabulations. » 
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Chart 1.12 



Postsecondary Enrollment Status of 1972 High School Seniors 

Seven Years'Following Graduation 



r 



Percent 
of seniors 

6O-1 



Higher Education Enrollment Status 



' s * i _ , n i Ever entered college 



20 - 



0-i 




Currently enrolled in college 



Entered college for first-time 



1 I ' I <■ ; J * I 1 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 

Year 

Noncollegiate Postsecondary Vocational School Enrollment Status.. 
Percent 
of seniors 



30-i 



20- 



f 



# * Ever entered vocational school 




~i .i i i — i 1 — ■ 

1972 '^1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
Year 



Currently enrolled in 
vocational school 
Entered vocational 
school for first-time 



Ovfcr half of 1972 high school seniors had attended college by 1979 and nearly one-quarter 
ha*d attended vocational school. Although the proportion who were first-time enrolled 
students decreased during that time, small but significant percentages were attending 
postsecondary school as late as 7 years after high sohooL. 
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Table 1.13 



J 



Postsecondary School Plans of High School Seniors, by Social 
Characteristics: October 1972 to October 1979 



Characteristic. 1972 1973. 

1 : 

Total, in thousands \ . . . 3,300 3,408 

Total J 00.0 

Plan to enter college 46.2 

May enter college 27.1 

Some plans 

enter vocational school 12.0 

No plans for college or 

vocational school 14.6 

Male 46.1 

female 46.3 

, White 46.4 

Black s 44.6 

Hispanic 49.3 

Northeast . 45.3 

Nnrth Central / 43.3 

South \ 47.3 

West * * 51.3 

School years compT&ttfcl by householp)head: 

0"to 8 years 29.9 

9 to U years ^ 30.8 

12 years 44.7 

1 to 3 years of college 59.4 

4 years or more of college 75.5 - 

Public high school 44.4 41.1 

Private high school 66.3 "64.5 



1974 



1975 



1979 



3,518' 3,431 



Percentage Distribution 



100.0 
42.9 
28.4 

16.9 

17.8 



43.5 
42.3 

43.2 
38.6 



45.1 
36.5 
43.2 
50.6 



3,545 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


43.6 


48.9 


51.4 


26.9 




23.0 

r 

•\ 


10.3 


9.8^ 


9.8 


19.2 


16.2 


J 5.9 


Plan to Enter College 




40.9 


46.6 


48.1 


46.2 


51.4 


54.6 


44.6 


49.4 


' $1.8 


36.0 


, 40.5 


47.3 


47.8 


47.8 


51.5 


43.2 


455 


51.0 


39.0 


42.9 


48.5^ 


39.7' 


50.9 


49.8 


58.1 


59.1 


58.7 


27.1 


31.6 


c 

35.3 


28.2 


36.9 


36.3 


41.3 


45.3 


44.8 


56.3 


61.8 


65.2 


69.7 


77.5 


81.6 




47.3 


49.4 




67.6 


74!3 



- Not available. 

NOTE. About 4 percent of seniors did not report their college plans. These percentages were 
computed from completely reported cases bnly. , 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Qer\sus*Current Population Reports, 
"CollegePlans of High School Seniors", Serie$Lp-20, Nos. 252, 270, 284, 299, arrd unpublished 
tabulations, selected years. ||f 



Chart 1.13 



Postsecondary Plans of High School Seniors 



Percentage distribution 
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The proportion of high school seniors with college plans has risen slightly since thfe early 
1970's; by 1979, over a majority intended to enroll. 
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Table 1.14 



Age Distribution of Population 17 Years Old and Over, and of 
Participants in Adult Education 1 : Year Ending May 1978 and 1981 



• item 

) 


Total 


17 to 24 
Years Old 


25 to 34 
Years Old, 


35 to 54 
Years Old 


55 to 64 
Years Old 


65 Years 
Old and Over 






















Numbers, in Thousands 






1978 














Total population: 














Number .... 


154 496 


31,730 


32,881 


46,787 


20,391 


22,707 


Percentage distribution 


100.0 


20.3 


' 21.3,. 


\ 30.3 


13.2 


14.7 


Participants: 














dumber . 


. 18,197 


3.563 


6,596 


6,09f 


1,395 


t - 551 


Percentage distribution 


100.0 


19.6 


36.2 


33.4 


7.7 


3.0 


Participation rate 


11 8 1 


11.2 s 


20.1 


13.0 * 


6.8 


• 2.4 


1981 










# 




Total population: 






$7,714 






0 


Numbfer 


165,8^0 


33,073 


48,568 


21,722 


24,753 


Percentage distribution 


. 100.0 


19.9 


22.7 


29.3 


* 13.1 


14.9 


•Participants: 














Number 


*1,252 


3,941 


7,509 


7,333 


1,702 


768 


Percentage distribution 


, 100.0 


18.5 


35.5 ' 


34.5 


8.0 


3.6 


Participation rate 


12.8 


11.9 

# 


19.9 


15.1 


7.8 


3.1 


Percent change in 














participation rate, 














1978 to 1981 . . 


+8.5 


+6.3 


-1.0 


+16T.2 


+14.7 


+29.2 



ic^Se^tak 



All courses and organized educational activities, excluding thdse taken by/full-time students in 
programs leading to a high school diploma or an academic degree, and other than courses 
taken as part of occupational training programs of six months or more duration. Full-time 
students who were also engaged in 'part-time adult education activities were included as 
participants. 



Source: U.S. Deparfment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Participation 
in Adult Education Final Report, 1978 and unpublished tabulations from the 1981 Survey of 
Participation in Adult Education. ' 
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Chart 1.14 



Adult Education Participants, by Age Group 



Participants, 
in millions 



24-, 




65 years old and over 
55 to 64 years old 0 



35 to 54 years old. 



25 to 34 years old 



17 to Vf years old 



1978 .\. ■„* ! 981 * 

Year ending in May 



Over 2 1 million persons participated in adult education activities in 1981, 3 million more 
.than in 1978. Participatior\by all age groups grew in absolute numbers and with the cx-f 
ceptiori of the 25 to 34 year old group, increased faster than the population increased. 



Table 1.15 



Education Attainment Over Time of Adult Cohorts, by Sex: March 1965 
to March 1980 



1936 to 1940 Birth Cohort 



1941 to 1945 Birth'Cihort 



Ypars nf 

1 GUI O U > 


Anp ?R 
My c co 


Anp in 
My c ju 


Anp 
My c j j 


Anp 4fl 
m y c *tu 


Anp ?n 
m y c cii 


Ano 9R 


Ana 1f| 


Ann IK 

Mge jj 


Srhnnl Hnmnlptpri ' 


tn ?Q 

IU CD 


tn Id 

IU OH 


tn IP 
IU Oo 


tn 44 

IU *T*T 


tn 94 
IU C.H 


tn 7Q 
TO £.0 


tn 14 
10 OH 


tn 

10 oo 




in 
hi 


in 
ii i 


\n 


in 


ID 


in 


in 


in 




1965 


1970 


19J5 




1 OUO 


1 O 1 u 


1 J 1 J 


man 

i cjou 










Numhpr in 


T h n 1 1 n ri c 










5,350 


5,577 


5,549 


5.579 


6,074,' 


6,659 


6,728 


6,718 


0 to 8 years 


656 


657 


640 


616 


586 


595 


508 


557 


9 to 1 1 years 


921 


935 


' 836 


693 


1,076 


961 


844 


751* 


12 years 


-2;204 . 


2,140 


2,080 


2,086 


2,396 . 


,2,693 


2,516 


2,435 


1 or more years college . . 


1,569 


1,845 ° 


1>994> 


2,182 


2,017 


2,409. 


im 


2,975 


1 to 3 years college . . . 


735 


"-764 


812* 


874 


1,555 


1,078 p 


• 1,128 


1,193 




, 505 


576 


" 592 


627 


' 368 


756 


§42 


797 


5 years or more college . 


, 329 ' 


4 505 


590 


681 


94 


575 


891 


985 


Female- 


5,677^ 


5,775 


5,891 


5,957 


6,699' 


6,fc54 


.6,971 


7,085 


'0to8 years . . 


579 


560 


591 


• 563 


457 


456 


514 


456 


9 to 1 1 -years 


1,119* 


1,047 


1,053 


928 


1,312 


1 t 308 


1,070 


970 


12 years*. . . . 


2,790 


2,833 c 


2,763 


2,759 


3;278 


3,263 


-3,223 « 


J 3,185 


1 or more years college . 


1,190 


1,334 


1,485 


. 1,707 


1,655 


1,826 


2,165 


2.476 


1 to 3 years cofTege . . . 


- 652 


706 


774 


827 


1,216 


942 


1,042 


, 1,205 


4 years college 


429 


458 


452 


559- 


397 ' 


676 


737 


7.62 


5 years or more college 


109 


170 


259' 


321 


"42 


208 


386 


• 509 



Percentage Distribution 



Male 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 to 8 years ........ 

9 to 1 1 years 1 . 


" 12.3 


11.8 


11.5 


11.0 


9.7 - 


' 8.9 


' 7.6 


8,3 ' 


17.2 


16.8 


15.1 


12.4 


'17.7 


14.4 


, 12.5 


11.2 


12 years .»* 


41.2 


38i4 


37.5 


37.4 


- 39.5 


40.4 


37.4 


36.2 


1 or more years colleg^ . .- 


29.3 


33.1 


354 


39.1 


33.2 


36.2 


42.5 


44.3 


1 to 3 years college . . . 


13.7 


13.7 


" 14.6 


15.7 


25.6 _^16.2^ 


*- 16.8 


07.8 


4 years college 


' 9.4 


10.3 


<■ 10.7 


11.2 


6.1 


11.4 


12.5' 


11.9 


5 years or more college . 


„ 6.2f 


9.1 


10.6 


12.2 


1-6 , 


" 8.6 


13.2 


14J 


Female . . 


100.0 4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.(T 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


A to 8 years ......... 


10.2 ' 


3.7 


10.0 


,9.5 


6.8 


" 6.7 


7.4 


6.4 ~ 


9 t& 1 1 years . 


19.7 


18.1 


17.9 


< 15.6* 


19.6 


19.1 ' 


15.3 


13.7 


12 years 


49.2 


49.1 


46.9 


46.3 


48.9 


47.6 


46.2 ■ 


45.0 


1 or more years college . . 


21.0 


23.1 


25.2 


28.7 * 


24.7 


26.6 


31.1 


34.9 


1 tp*3 years college . . .' 


11.5 


12.2 


13.1 


13.9 


18.^ 


13.7 


15.tf 


17.0 


4 years of college .... 


7.6 


7.9 


7.7 


9.4 


5.9 


9.9 


10.6 


10.8 


5 years or more college , 


1.9 


2.9 


4.4 


5.4 


* .6 


* 3.0 


5.5 s 


\ 11 



Note: Details ma,y nat-add to totals because of rounding. „ 

Source:. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
"Population Characteristics: Educational Attainment!',.Series P-20, No. 158, 1966, No. 207," 
1970, and unpublished tabulations./ ' • . * ' 
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Chart 1.45 



Percent of Adult Age Cohorts Who Completed 1 or More Years of 

College Over Time 




Younger adult cohort born between 1941 and 1945 
Age a^ survey: 20 to 24 25 to 29 30 to 34 ' 35 to 39 

— Older adult cohort born between 1936 and 1940 
Age at survey: 25 to 29 30 to §4 35 to 39 
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Over time, greater proportions of. adults gained some college experience, rising by some 
10. percentage points for most groups .during the 15-year period. 
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Chapter 2 

Elementary /Secondary Education , 



Elementary and secondary education is that component- 
.of the education system that is most sensitive tg dramatic 
changes in birthrate. Just such changes have character- 
ized the past 25 years of births in this country. During 

s that time, the number of births increased to the highest 
point then decreased rapidly to about two-thirds the 
number m the peak year (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Cur- 

v rent Population Reports, Series' P*25, No. 704). The 
United States has: a commitment to provide a basic educa- 
tion to all chiidren, and the$e changes placed strains on 
the elementary arid secondary education system. At the 
same time, social, and economic shifts resulted in new 
issues jhat required further accommodations. The civil 
rights struggles of blacks in the I960's, for example, af- 
fected the way education was provided to many children: 
And during the 1970's, a recognition of the right to a basic 
education for other minorities, as well as for the handicap- 
ped, aljo mandated change and accommodation. The rapid 
* inflation of the.past decade and the recent history of State- 
legfslated limitations on property taxes were features of 
the economic climate that influenced financial support of 
elementary and secondary education. 

This chapter examines the enrollment changes and their 
effect on school organization. First, public elementary and 
secondary education is addressed, and then the role of * 
private education during these enrollment changes is ex- * 
ploredTThe ways in which enrollment trends affected the 
financing of public schools are examined in light of con-^ 
current economic shifts. The last section presents a look * 
at various issues of the past 20 years that have affected 
elementary/secondary education. 



Students and Schools 

Enrollment in elementary and secondary schools is closely 
tied to the size of the population they serve, this segment 
of our Nation's population, the 5- to 17-year-olds, began 
tQ decline in the last decade, and the trend is expected 
to continue! at least through 1984 (see entry 1.1). The 
effect of this potation trend on enrollment was direct: 
in 1970, nearly 5 1 million students enrqlled in elemen- 
tary/secondary schools compared to 46* million in 1980 
(entry 2. 1).- Enrollment decreases at the elementary level 
(kindergarten tfc 8th grade) began in 1970 and continued 
through 1980, and a similar trend occurred in grades 9 
to 12, beginning in 1977. At the lower grade levels, enroll- 
ment growth is projected to begin in 1985 and continue 
through the end of the decade. By 1990, the enrollment 



in kindergarten to 8th grade is projected to be near 1975 
levels. In grades 9 "to 12. the general trend projected' 
through 1990 is downward, with enrollment in trrat jear 
estimated at a level 2 1 percent lower than the peak year, 
1976. 

The enrollment changes had p$f5und effects on the public 
sector. In the 1960's, public schools were. faced with* 
enrollment increases ranging between 2 and 4 percent each 
year. This growth was accompanied by all of the problems 
that such expansion entails Two, immediate problems 
, associated with enrollment growth were providing schools 
and teachers. However, the number of schools decreased,, 
from 1 17.637 in 1959 to under 90,000 by 1970 (entry 2.2),' 
but this trend was a result of consolidation: larger schools 
were being built to replace overcrowded and outdated , 
smaller schools. For example, there were more than 
20,000 one-teacher schools in 1959, but by 1970 there 
were fewer than 2,000 (see NCES, Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1981).,Thc numberof teachers grew at an even 
faster rale than enrollment — aboijt 4 percent eaqh year 
during the 1960's. * 

These trends were reversed or severely modified in the 
1970's Enrollment begafl^decreasing until, by the second 
half of the decade, the decides averaged nearly 2 percent 
each year. The growth'tfate in the number of teachers 
slowed,, and by late in the decade it decreased, although 
at ah average of less than 1 percent per year. The number 
of schools continued to drop, but at a much slower rate 
than in the 1960's. Decreases in the number of schopls 
were more likely to be a result ot closing schools due to 
declining enrollment in the 1970's tharta result of building 
larger schools and closing small ones, as was the case in 
the earlier decade 1 . *** 



These trends in enrollment number of schools, and 
teachers affected the structure of public elemen- 
tary/secondary education. The average numberof students 
per school rose throughout the 1960's as enrollment in- 
creased and the numberof schools decreased, then it began 
to decline with enrollment reversals and a slowing of the 
downward trend in tjie number of schools. The average 
number of teachers per school rose throughout the entire 
20-year period because of increasing numbers of teachers 
and decreasing numbers of schools. 

The 10 percent decline in public elementary/secondary 
enrollment between 1970 and 1980 was not uniform across 
the States (entry 2.3). During that period four States — 
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Delaware, fchode Island, North Dakota and South Dakota 
— and the District of Columbia registered decreases of 
more than 20 percent. In eight States there were qctually 
increases: Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Wyomtog. Riaho, 
Florida. New Hampshire, and Texas. In most States that 
had significant enrollment declines, the number of schools 
alscr declined during the e 1970's. ^ 

Although the number of schools declined during 'the 
1970*s, it was pnrharUy,a result of a drop in the number 
of very small and very large schools (entry 2.4). The 

' number of schools* with fewer than 50 students and with 
50 to 99 students dropped by nearly 13 and 16 percent, 9 
respectively. Schools with 1,000 to 1,999 students and 
those with 2,000 students or more declined in number by 
II and 5 percent, respectively. At the same time, schools 
, . with 250 to 499 students increased by 16 percent/By type . 
, of school, the changes in number reflected both enroll- a 
ment changes arid changes in policy. Wnt number of 
' elementary schools dropped by rhore than 5 percent, - 
reflecting the Severe Serines in enrollment at thatjevel. 0 

; The nurpber of schools in' the "other" category, which 
consists primarily of combined elementary/secondary 
schools, dropped by more'jhan 27 percent. This Recline 
was a result of the movement toward separate schools |>r 
younger and qjder afe groups, "and a recognition ofibe , 
need for such specialized facilities as laboratories' and gym- 
nasiums for secondary school students. Schools npt 
classified by grade level jnclude those serving special 
education and handicapped students. These more than 
doubled in number during the 1970's as policies support- 
ing the need to educate all children took effect. 

Elementary /secondary education enrollment in the private 
secjor is not as closely tied t,o population size as is public 
^ school enrollment. Private schools can or must choose the 
number of students they will admit whilesthe public sec- 
tor is required to educate all children not attending private 
schools. In the early 1960*s. private schools enrolledabout 
13 percent of all "elementary/secondary students (entry 
2.5), By 1970, when-the number of 5- to 17-year-olds was' 
at itfc peak, enrollment in private schools had dropped to 
10 percenfof total enrollment. But given the size of the * 
population? that proportion represented jygeak size of more 
* ttyin 5.3 /million students. The proportion of students 
* erirolfec^rn private schools began to rise again during the 
1970-^ .reaching nearly H percent by 1980, but the number 
of stifd^rlts^had dropped to just oyer 5 million. 
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Just as changes in enrollment in public schools varied by 
area of the country, so did private school enrollment. The 
Middle Atlantic States had the highest proportion ^of its 
enrollment in private schools throughout th<f past 20 years, 
although that proportion dropped from nearly 22 percent 
in 1960 to just under 17 percent by 1980. In the South 
Atlantic and East South Central States, tfrp proportion 
enrolled in private schools generally rose during t 
period, ranging between 5 and 6 percent in 1960 to 1^ 
" tween 8 and 9 percent by 1980. The Mountain StatesTia 
the smallest proportion of private school students in 1980; 
only 5 percent of students in thif area attended private 
elementary/secoridary schools. 
*» 

Concentrations of private school students in any given area 
of the country depenefcrto a large extent upon the concen- 
tration of urban centers within that area. In 1979, private 
school enrollment accounted for 16 percent of the total 
in central ciyes, but only 10 percent in metropolitan areas 
outside of central cities (suburbs) and 5 percent in 
, nonmetropgton (itfral) areas (entry 2.6). The Northeast 
region, wrttch^onjains, within a small area, a number of 
large cities^dfrolled 20 percent of its students in central 
/ city private schools in 1979, ztftfibugh this was a drop from 
V altigh'of itsarly 26 percent in l£>70. Private school qnroll- 
&»ment in ru&l areas of the South and West represented less 
'than 5 pefcent of the total" thVoughout the* 197Qj. 



Public School Finance 
Revenues of p^bhc schogls n3se from S14.7 billioain \9W' 
e to $40.3 billion in 1970. an iticrease of nearly 115 per- 
cent (entry 2.7 KDuring thai decade enrollment increased 
by 3 ^percent, ilnhe following decide, revenues increased 
1 19 percent, to $88.0 billion by 1979. at the same time 
that enrollment was declining by 9 percent. In the earlier 
period, the revpnue increases appear to be reflecting 
primarily enrollment increases and new initiatives to serve 
disadvantaged children, although at the same time the 
Consumer Price Index (CPi) increased by nearly 29 per- 
cent. But inflation appears to be the strongest factor af- 
fecting the need for revenue increases in the 1970's; be- 
tween 1970 and 1979, the CPI rose by more than 81 
percent. t * 

Public schools recpive revenue from three main sources': 
Federal, State, and local governments. Until the early 
1970's, local governments were the primary sources of 
revenue for public schools; more than half of .school 
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revenues came from this source before J 975. In 1975-76, 
local government support for public schools represented 
only 47 percent of the total. >And in 1979, for the first 
time, revenues for public schools from State sources ex- 
ceeded those from local sources. 

Federal sources accounted for just under 10 percent of 
public school revenues in 1979, but this was more than 
twice the proportion in 1960. The largest jump in the 
Federal portion occurred when the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 was passed. 
Included in the legislation was an authorization of grants 
fofelementary and secondary school programs for children 
of low-income families (Title I of the ESEA). in 1964, 
Federal funds for support of elementary/secondary schools 
in providing educationally deprived/economic opportunity 
programs amounted to $67.2 million. In 1966, after 
passage of ESEA, which included Title I as the major 
component, Federal funding for this purpose amounted 
to more than $1.15 billion; and*in 1979, nearly $4. 1 billion 
(see NCES, Digest of Education Statistics, 1981). 

>» 

Of the $8.6 billion in Federally provided revenue receipts 
of public schools, $2.6 Billion was authorized by Title I 
in 1979 (entry 2.8). That represented an average of nearly^ 
3 percent of all public elementary/secondary schadf 
revenues in the 50 States and District of Columbia. But 
there were variations in that proportion by State: in 
Nevada, Title I monies accounted for 1.4 percent of 
revenues; in Mississippi, the proportion was more than 
9.8 percent. Most of the Southern States each had Title 
I to total revenue ratios of over 4 percent. 

Putote-school systems use most of the revenues collected 
from Federal, State, and local sources for current expend- 
itures. Trjfe*include locaL administration, instruction, at- 
tendance and health services,. pupil transportation, opera- 
tion and maintenance of plant, and fixed charges. In 
1959-60, these amounted to nearly $11.8 billion, increas- 
ing to $32.8 billion by 1969-70 and to $70.6 billion by 
1978-79 (entry 2.9). Current expenditures for instruction 
accounted for the largest proportion, 67.5 percent in " 
1978-79. Trn^proportion was lower than in 1959-60 and 
1969-70, when instruction represented 71 percent of cur- * 
rent expenditures* Local administration and puflil transpor- 
tation took larger proportions of the amount spent in 
1978-79 than in the earlier years. 

Just as revenues are not tied exclusively to enrollment, 
neither are expenditures. During the 1970's, when enroll- 

i . 



ment was'declining, current expenditures per student in- 
creased (entr> 2. 10). E\en when adjusted fbr inflation ex- 
penditures per student increased each Jyear between 
1970-71 and 1978-79. A large portion of tj«s increase may 
be attributed tathe fact that two^hirds^t current expend- 
itures is for instruction (teachers' satires) and the average 
number of teachers per 1 ,000 students was increasing 
throughout this period. Another of the major factors that 
contributed to expenditure increases was that most of the 
enrollment decline was-pccurnng at the elementary level 
until 1975, while sjrcondary enrollment continue^ to in- 
crease in the fijtft half of the decade. A general rule, 
recognized m/ffiany State aid formulas, is that secondary 
students cost approximately 1 .5 times as much to educate 
as^elementary students. Thus; the cost per student was 
forced upward by the movement of students from the 
elementary to the secondary levels. In 1970, secondary 
(grades 9 through 12) students represented 29 percent of 
enrollment; by 1975, they accounted for 32 percent, and 
this proportion remained between 32 and 34 percent 
throughout the rest of the decade (see entry 2.1). 

Public schools are dependent on government for their sup- 
port through various kinds of taxation. Thus, they depend 
upon the public's willingness to be taxed for this purpose. 
To measure the change in public attitudes, an annual 
survey of the public on attitudes toward the public schools 
(conducted by the Gallup Poll) included a question on at- 
titudes toward raising taxes for support of schools in 1969 
through 1972. The question was repeated in 1981 (entry 
2. 13). The results show that the proportion of the public 
that favored raising taxes for schools was lower in 1981 
than in any of the earlier years. Less than one-third, 30 
percent, favored raising taxes in 1981 compared to 45 per- 
cent in 1969. The data for the later year were taken in 
a time when the general political and economic climate 
indicated a retrenchment from taxation and government 
spending. Some States had passed legislation limiting 
property taxes, and State and Federal level spending were 
being curtailed for many government functions. 



Current Issues 

Declining enrollment and finances were two of the major 
issues facing elementary/secondary education in the past 
decade. But at the same time, many other areas were the 
subject of public discussion, policy formation? and even 
contention. Some of these issues found their way into the 
courts for resolution. Between 1977 and 1981, the reported 
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* number of civil cases involving students was 1 ,734 (en- 
try 2.12)" While this figure is believed to be an under- 
estimate of the total (about two-thirds), the types of cases . 
reported provide a fairly complete framework for examin- 
ing the issues of this period. More than two out of five 
involved education of handicapped children. In 1975, 
Congress passed the Education for All Handicapped * 
^Children Act (Public Law 94- 142),. which mandates that 
all handicapped children have available to them a free ap- 

» propriate public education. Next, in order of frequency, 
were civil cases involving discipline (290 cases), regula- 
tion of sports (186 cases), equal protection (165 cases), 
benefits and services from schools (121 cases), religion 
(73 cases), freedom of speech and privacy (65 cases), and 
academic matters (30 cases). 1 

Data from the NCES High School and Beyond Study give 
in indication of ways in which some.of these issues have 
affected students and schools. In 1980, 3.8 percent of higfw 
school seniors had participated in programs thafofferedV 
special education for the educationally handicapped and 
3.6 percent in programs for the physically handicapped 
(entry 2. 13). Black ahd Hispanic students were significant- 
ly more likely than whites to have participated in these y 
programs, and students in the low socioeconomic status , 
(SES) level more likely than those in the middle SES level. 
While proportions for American Indians and Asians or. 
Pacific Islanders were higher |fran for whites; their 
numbers in the sample were too small to determine 
statistical significance. * * « 

Othef programs th^t began or flourished during the 1970's 
as a response to issues raised during the decade included 
bilingual/bicultural education, family life/sex education^ 
and alcohol or drug abuse education. Thirteen percent of . 
the high school class of 1980 had participated in bi- 
lingual/bicultural programs, with the proportion about one 
out of five for Hispanic and Asian students. Nearly half 
of all seniors (£8 percent) had participated in a family 
' life/sex education program by 19$0. The proportion was 
over half for students in all regions except the South, where 
it was 38 percent. Thirty-nine percent had participated in 
alcohol or. drug abuse programs, again with the propor- 
tion lower in the South than in other regions. 

Programs in alcohol or drug- abuse education were offered 
* in response to the public's view of alcohol and drug use 
as a major problem in the schools.. In annual Gallup Polls 
on attitudes toward the public sgiools, this problem was 



the second most commonly cited by the public. High 
school principals also cited it as the second most serious 
discipline problem after absenteeism (entry 2. 14). Only 
7 percent of the principals surveyed said that student use 
of drugs~ or aldohol was not at all a problem in their 
schools. , , 

The transportation of students by bus to achieve racial , 
balance continued to be ah Tssue throughout the decade. 
But in 1^80, only 8 percent of all sophomore students at- 
tended schools in which busing for racial balance was 
used (entry 2. 15). This proportion was lowest in the West 
North Central area of the country^ where only 1.5 per- 
caitof sophomores attended such schools. It w^highest 
in the South Atlantic and East South Central areas, where 
the proportions were 16.3 and 14.6 percent, respective- 
ly. Variations by area of the country were not as gt^pat 
as variations by type of community, however. In urban 
communities; nearly 1 in 4 sophomores attended schools 
that bused students for racial balance compared to 5 per- 
cent in suburban communities pnd only 1 percent in rural 
communities. % * \*L 

.» Issues involving academic meters played a major role in 
shapiiigxlementary and secondary education. Chief among 
these.include competency fcsting and gradfc inflation. By 
1980, 38 States had passed legislation requiring minimum 
competency testing to assure that students were gaining 
basic skills and knowledge (see Condition of Education, 
1980 and 1981). This legislation was passed in an,at- 
mosphere of declining test scores on national assessments 
and cbllege entrance exams (see chapters 3 and 5) and dur- 

l ing a period when many people were demanding a return 
basic skills instruction. Many States that legislated 
minimum competency tests set 1980 or later as the year 
in which the first graduating class would be assessed. 
Thus, the effects of this legislation cannot be determined 
for a few years yet. In 1980, 25 percent of high school- 
seniors attended schools that required passing a minimum' 
competency test in order to graduate (entry 2. 16). Most 
States in the Midwest do not have this requirement. Only 
7 pefcenu>f seniors in that region were required to pass 
a test. JHe proportions in the other regions were fhuch 
higher^, 36, and 42 percent in the South, Northeast, 
and West, respectively. 

' High school students in'the spring of their senior year4n 
v 1972 reported their high school grades. More than one- 
quarter, 28 percent, reported they had received mostly A's 
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and B's while in high school (entry 2. 17). The same ques- 
tion was asked of high school seniors irt the spring of 1980. 
This time nearly one-third reported they had mostly A's 
and B's in high school. Catholic schopl seniors were more 
likely than public school seniors \o have high grades in 
high school in both ye&rs, and other private school seniors 
in 1980 were more likely than public school seniors to 
have earned A's and B's. (Because ophe small school 
sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools, and the high 
nonresponse rate for schools in this sector, the estimates 
for Other private schools are not as accurate or interpretable 
as those for public orCatholic schools). The same quest 
tion was asked of high school sophomores in 1980, but 
only 27 percent reported they had received A*s and B's 
compared to 33 percent 1980 seniors. Also, nearly 4 
percent of sophomores reported they had earned D's and^ 
lower grades compared to just over 1* percent of seniors. 
The differences irt this case may be in the grade level 
assessed. High school sophomores are more likely to be 
a .group that contains potential dropouts and/or students 
that may be held behind to repeat a grade than are seniors 
in the spring of the year they are to graduate. 

English and mathematics are the two course areas most 
often considered "basic" at the high schoof level. They 
are the courses most likely to be required, and college en- 
trance examinations measure achievement primarily. in 
these two areas. In 1980, more than one-thii4^pf 
sophomores said they had taken remedial English arn^. 
remedial mathematics, and about 30 percent of seniors had 
taken such subjects (entry 2.18). There were significant 
differences in these proportions by such student 
characteristics as racb/ ethnicity, sex, and socioeconomic 
status-<SgS). Blacks,, Hispanics, and American Indians 
were significantly more likely thai) whites to have taken 
remedial mathematics, and Asians .were significantly less 
likely to have done so. Females were less likely than males * 
to have taken either remedial English of remedial 
mathematics. The higher the SES level, the less likely a 
student was to have taken remedial courses in these 
subjects. I 



differences by student characteristics. Asians were more 
likely than whites to have taken advanced courses ifi both 
English and mathematics, and Hispanics were less lil&ly 
than whites to have taken these advanced courses. 
Sophomore females were more likely than males to have 
taken advanced English (25 percent compared to 20 per- 
cent) but slightly less likely to have taken advanced math 
< (23 versus 25 percent). For seniors, the differences be- 
tween males and females still held. 29 percent of females 
had taken advanced English compared to 24 percent of 
males, and one out of four males had taken advanced math 
compared io one out of five females. The Student 
characteristic associated with the 'largest /differences, 
Jiowever, was socioeconomic status. Seniors from families 
Tat the highest SES level were twice as likely as those at 
the lowest level to have taken advanced courses. The dif- 
ferences in socioeconomic status were likely to have ac- 
counted for most of the differences by race/ethnicity. 



The proportion of s'tudents taking advanced or honors 
courses in English and mathematics was somewkat lower 
than the proportion taking remedial coUrses. Twenty-three 
percent of sophomores and 27 percent of seniors had taken 
advanced English, and the proportions having taken ad- 
vanced mathematics . were 24 and 23 percent for 
sophomores and seniors, t^spectivelyrAgain, there were 
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Anothej dtea of concern in recent years has been the com- 
parison between public and private schools. Whether 
private schools provide a higher quality education and 
whether they are due some government support through 
tuition tax credits or other measures are two of the major 
issues under discussion. In 1981 , the Gallup Poll on public 
attitudes toward the public schools asked whether an in- 
crease in the number of private schools was a good or bad 
thing for the Nation. Forty-nine percent of the respondents 
said it was a good thing, but the proportions were qyite 
different for parents with children in public schools than 
for those with children in private schools — 44 percent 
and 63 percent, respectively (entry 2. 19). The same poll 
asked, whether some government tax money should be used 
to help parochial (church-related) scjiools. Forty percent 
favored such, use of government funds in 1981, down from 
the 48 percent in favor when the same question was asked 
in 1970. This decrease corresponds to the decline in those 
who favbred raising taxes for public schools (see entry 
2.11): . , 

The quality of education provided in public versus private 
scho61s is very difficult to measure. While studies have 
shown that average test scores of students in Catholic and 
other private schools are generally higher than in public # 
schools, a great deal ofcoptroversy surrounds those results 
and what they mean. For example, the August/September, 
J 981, issue of Educatiortk^ Researcher, (Volume 10, 
. Number 7) gives the argument^ of two noted researchers 
% as to the meaning of the results provided by the same data 



base, the 1980 High School and Beyond Survey. Certainly 
there seems to be some difference among types of schools 
in the teaching methods used. Seniors of both the 1972 
and 1980 classes were asked the frequency with which 
various methods were used in courses they had taken (entry 
2.20). In bpth years, Cathplic and other private school 
seniors were more likely than public school seniors to have 
taken courses in which student-centered discussions were 
u^ed frequently or fairly often. (Again, the data for other 
private schools may not be as accurate or interpretable as 
that for public and«Catholio5chools because of sampling 
and nonsampling error), there was little or no difference 
in the amount of project or laboratory work used as a 
teaching method. One of the biggest differences among 
types of schools was in the proportion of seniors in both 
years who said writing was frequently or fairly often re- 
quired, in 1980, the proportions were 61, 73, and 84 per- 
cent for public, Catholic, and other private schools, 
respectively. But again, care should be taken in inter- 
preting these results. Public schools are more likely than 
other types of schools to have students divided among 



vocational, general, and academic programs, while 
Catholic and other private schools have larger proportions 
in academic or general programs with very few in voca- 
tional programs. Students in academic programs, whatever 
type of.school th^y are in^ might be expected to do more 
writing than those in vocational programs. Use oktwp 
other teaching methods increased somewhat between 1972 
and 1980. use of individual instruction and use of teaching 
machines or computer-assisted instruction. Computers 
were used with greater frequency in public than in Catholic 
or other privaJ^s3iopls in 1980. 

It ,js unlikely that controversy surrounding the various 
issues discussed here will cease. Data need to be gathered 
to address these issues more fully, and new policy is likely 
to be formulated-based on the information provided as well 
as on the economic and political climate during the next 
tiecade. New educational issues will surely arise in the 
future and continue to generate debate, study, and 
resblutions. 
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table 2.1 



Enrollment in Regular Day Schools^by Control of Institution and Grade 
Span: Fall 1970 to 1990 ' , . 



Public and Private Schools 



Public Schools 



Fall of Year 



Private Schools 



Grades Grades _ Grades' Grades v , Grades Grades 
To,al K-R. 9-12 T0,al K-8 9-12 T0,al K-8 9.12 



In Thousands 



1970* 51,272 

1971* 51,281 

1972 50,744 

1973 50,430 

1974 50,053 

1975 7 . 49,791 

1976 49,484 

19l$fc. . 48,716 

1978 47,636 _ 

1979 . ._46,§70 

1980 .46,013 

1981 45,189 

1982 44,544 

1983 44,165 

1984" 44,039 

1985 44,166 

1986 44,556 

1987 45,004 

1988 45,358 

1989 45,905 

1990 46,66* 



36,629 

36,165 

35,531 

35;053 

34,621 

34,187 

33,831 

33,133 

32,060 

31,5851 

31,343 



30,956 
30,761 
30,623 
30,505 
30,551 
31,059 
31,787 
32,522 
33,347 
34,244 



14,643 
15.fi 6- 
15,213 
.15,377 
15,432 
15,604 
15,653 
15,583 
15,576 
15,094 
14,670 



14,233 
13,783 
13,542 
13,534 
13,615 
*13,497 
13,217 
12,836 
12,558 
12,423 



45,909. 
•16,081 
45,744 
45,429 
45,053 
44,791 
44,317 
43,577 
42,550^ 
41,5797 
40,984 



40,189 
39,544 
39,165 
39,039 
39,166 
39,456 
39,804 
40,158 
40,605 



32,577 
32,265 
31,831 
31,353 
30,921 
30,487 
30,006 
29,336 
28,328 
~'27,885 
27,671 

Projected 

27,356 
27,161 
27,023 
26,905 
26,95*1 
27,359 
27,987 
28,722 
29,447 
30,244 



13,332 
13,816 
13,913 
14,077 
14,132 
14,304 
14,311 
14,240 
14,223 
13,694 
13,313 



5,363 
15,200 
1 5,000 
1 5,000 
1 5,000 
1 5,000 
5,167" 
$.140 
5;085 
1 5,J00 
5,029 



4,052 
1 3,900 
13,700 
*3,700 
13,700 
1 3,700 
3,825 
3,797 
3,732 
1 3,700 
"3,672 



1,311 
* 1 1,300 
J 1,300 
1 1,300 
1 1,300 
1 1,300 
1,342 
1,343 
1,353 
1 1,400 
1,357 



12,833 


,5,000 


3,600. 


1,400 


12,383^ 


5,000 


"3.600 


1,400 


12,142 


5,000 


3,600 


MOO,. 


12,134 


5,000 


3J500 


1,400 - 


12,215 


5,000 


3,600 


1,400 


12,097 


5,100 


3,700 


1,40U 


11,817 


5,200 


3,800 . 


1,400 " 


11,436 


5,200 


3,800 


1,400 


11,158 


5,300 


3,900 


1,400 


11,023 


5,400 


. 4,000 


1,400 



1 Estimated. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. ^ 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Centeffbr Education Statistics, Projections 
of Education Statistic^ to 1990-91, forthcoming. 
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Enrollment in kindergarten to eighth grade has been dropping since 1970, but the decline 
did not reach the grades nine to twelve until 1977. Enrollment in the higher grades will 
continue to. decline, throughout the next decade, but at the lower grade level, increases 
are expected beginning in 1956. 



Table 2.2 



Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, Enrollment, and Teachers: 
Fall 1959 to 1980 . . 



Fall of 


Enrollment, 


Srhnnlc 

OLI IUUI o 

- 


Teachers, 


Students 


Teachers 


Teachers 
uer 1 000 
Stnripnts 


School Year 
\ 


in Thousands 


in Thousands 


per School 


per School 




or* * rto 


1 W,637 


i,355 


onn 
£33 


.11.5 


oo n 

JU.J 


1961 , . . 


37.464V 


107,260 


1,461 


349 


13.6 


39 0 


1963 


40,187 


104,015 


1.578 


* 386 


15.2 


39 3 


1965 


42,174 


99,813 


. 1,710 


423 v 


17.1 


4fl R 

4U.U 


1 JU / , . 


41 RQ 1 

4 0,0 J 1 


94,197 


1,855 


466 ' 


10, 7 

13./ 


4t .0 


lQ7fl 

lo/U . . 


40,3U3 


89.372 


2,055 


^ 514 


7** n 

- 4J.U 


44.0 


1Q79 


1 /1R 1AA 

4J,/44 


88,864 


1 2,103 


515 


£J./ 


40. U 


1Q7/1 


AC flKI 


88,695 


2.166 


508 


9/1 A 
44.4 


AQ. 1 
40. 1 


iy /o 


1/1/1 *} 1 7 


88,597 


1 2,1 8£ 


500 


*}A 7 


AQ *3 


1 070 

iy/o . : 


a o ccn 

4z,bbU 


87,365 


2 2.206' 


487 


OE "J 
£3.0 


o i .y 


i oon 

lyoU 


1 A n O O A 


1 86.198 


2.187 


475 


IE A 


CO o 
DO.O 


I 

1959 to 1961 




Average Annual Percent Change 






3.2 


-4.4 


3.9 


8.4 


9.1 


0.6 


1961 to 1963 . 


3.6 


-1.5 


4.0 


54 


5.9 


.4 


1963 to 1965 . 


2.5 


-2.0 


4.2 


48 


6.3 


1.5 


1965 to 1967 . 


2.0 


-2.8 


4.2 


5.1 


7.6 


2.2 


1967 to 1970 . 


1.5 


-1.7 


3.6 ' 


3.4 


5.6 


2.0 


1970 to 1972 . 


- .2 


- .3 


1.2 


.1 


1 5 


1.3 


1972 to 1974 . 


- .8 


- \1 


1.5 


- 7 


1.5 


2.3 


1974 to 1976* 


- .8 


- .1 


.5 


- .8 


V 6 


1.5 


1976 to 1978 . 


-2.0 


- .7 


** .5 


-1.3 * 


f . 1>2 


2.6 


* 1978 to 1980 


-1.8 , 


- .7 


- :4 


-1 0 


v\ 


1.3 



1 1ncludes estimates for nonreporting States. 
2 Revised from previously published data. 

3 Calculate^ as the difference between the year listed (the base year) a>id its successor in the list 
divided by) the base year and the number of intervening years. 

Source:" U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of 
Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, Fall f978, Digest of Education Statistics, 1981 s 
and unpublished tabulations. , . \ 
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Public Elementary/Secondary Students, Teachers, and Schools 
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The number of public school students began dropping in the early 1970's, but the number 
of teachers did noL decline until late in the decade. The number of schools declined* 
throughout the past two decades, first as small schools consolidated and latefas schools 
were closed because of declining enrollment. While the number of students per school 
began dropping in 1974, the number of teachprs per school continued to increase. 
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Table 2-3 



Public School Enrollment and Number of Softools, by State: SchooLYear_ 
1970-71 and 1980-81 



States 



) Uldl 0\J OldieS 



Enrollment, 
in Thousands 



Number 
of Schools 



Students 
, per School 



Percent Change 

1970-71 \ 

to ' 
1980-81 - 



197Q-71 1980-81 1970-71 1980-81 1970-71 1980-81 Enrollment Schools 



and U L 




45,909 


40,984 


90,821 


00,130 


506 


475 


f -10.7 


C 1 


Alabama 




805 


759 


1.514 


1,465 


532 


518 


- 5.7 


- 3.2 


Alaska. 




80 


87 


315 


433 


254 


* 200 


8.8 ' 


37.5 


Arcana 




440 


514 


733 


940 


GOO 


'547 


16.a r 


28.2 


Arkansas . . . 




463 


448 


1.335 


1.188 


347 


377 


- 3.2 


-11.0 


California 




4,633 


4,118 


6,910 


7.024 


671 


586, 


-11 1 


1.7 


Colorado 




550 


546 


1.187 


1.280 


463 


427 


- .7 


•7.8 


Connecticut , . . 




662 


• 531 


1.121 


* '1,045 


591 


508 


-19.8 


- 6.8 ' 


Oelaware 




133 


99 


195 


184 


681 


540 


> -25.6 


- 5.6 


District of Columbia 




146 


100 


202 


187 


721 


535 


— -31 .5 


7:4 


Florida .... 




1,428 


1.510 


1.829 


2.084 


781 


725 


57 


13.9 ; 


Georgia . . 




1,099 


1,069 


r.881 


1.833 


584 


583 


- 2.7 - 


- 2.6 


Hawaii . 




181 


165 


209 


230 


■ 864 


718 


- 8.8 


10.1 


Idaho . . 




182 


203 


573 


550 . 


318 


370 


11.5 


- 4.0 


'.Illinois . . a * . 




21357 


1.983 


4.978- 


4,304 


473 


461 


•-15.9 


-13.5 


Indiana 




. . 1,231 


1.056 


2,180 


2,079 


- 565 ' 


508 


^-14.2* 


- 4.6 4 


Iowa . 




660 


534 


1.986 


1.793 


332 


298 


J -19.1 


- 9.7' 


Kansas 




512 


415 


2.031 


1,541 


* 252 


2*0 


-19.0 


-24.1 


Kentucky . . 




717 


' 670 


1 610 


1,407 


446 


476 


* , - 6.6 


-12.6 * 


Louisiana "^Jf r 




, 842 


778 


1 432 


1 ( 522 


*588 


€11 


- 7 6 


6.3 


Maine 




! . '245 


222 


896 


.819 


273 , 


272 


- 9.4 


- 8.6 . 


Maryland 




916 


751 


1 306 


~1 322 


702 


.568 


* -18.0*' 


1.2 


Massachusetts , 




1.168 


1.022 


2*4 1 1 


2,264 


484 


451 


-12.5 


- 6.1 


Michigan 




2,181 


1.863 


3.862 


3.837 


565 


486 


-14.9 


.7 


Minnesota 




921 


754 


2.159 


1,870 


427 


403 


' -18.1 


. -13.4 


Mississippi ... 




534 


477 


1,054 


1,057 


507 


451 


-107 


.3 « 


Missouri 




1.039' 


845 


2.341 


2.189 


' 444 


. 386 


-18.7 


-si. 


Montana 




177 


155 


919 


782 




199 


-12 4 


-14.9 


Nebraska .'. 




329 


280 


2.005 


1.697 


164 


' 165 


-14.9 


-15.4 


Nevada 




128 


149 


237 


276 


538 


542 


16.4 


16.5 


New Hampshire 




• 159 


167 


472 


456 


336 


367 


5.0 


- 3.4 


New Jersey . . . .' .*-. . 
New Mexico 




' . '1,482 


1.246 


2.453 


2,401 


604 


519 


-15.9 


-•2.1 




281 


1271 


627 


'619 


449- 


'-468 


- 3.6 


- 1.3 


New York . . . . r. . . . 




3.477 


. 2,871 


4.413 


4.143 


•788 


693 


-17.4 


- 6.1 


Worth Carolina 




1,192 


1.129 


2.027 


2.032 


588 


556 




.3 


North Oakota 




147 


117 


853 ' 


719 


172 


163 


-20.4 


r l5.7 


Ohio 




2.426 


1.957 


4.259 


3.958 


570 


495 


-19.3" 


- 7.1 


Oklahoma . ^. . . . . 




* . .627 


578 


2.011 


1.895 


312 


305 


- 7.8 


- 5.8 


Oregon . . . \ 




.480' 


465 


1.287 


1.303 


373 v 


357 


- 3J 


1.2 


Pennsylvania* 




'. \ 2.364 


1.909 


4.397 


3J34 


fc 538 


511 


' -19.3 


.-15.1 - 


Rhode Island 




188 


. 14* 


381 y 


324 


494 


458 


-21.3 


-15.0 


South Qarolma 




638 


619 


1.186 ° 


1-153 


538 


537 


- 3.0 * 


- IZ 


South Oakota . 
Tennessee* . : . 




166 


129 


• 1.355 


. *751 


123- 


171 


. -22.3 


-44.6 




900 


854 


1.815 


1.741 


. 496 


, 490 


- 5.1 


- 4.1 


Texas .* 




. 2.840 


2.900 


5.238 


5,522 


.542 


525 


2.1 


- 5.4 - 


Utah \ 


,. .\ . . 


3p>4 


344 


~ 55,5 


' 637 


^548 


539 


13.2 


14.8 


Vermont *. . . . . 




103 


96 


423 


390 


244 


246 


' - 6.8 


- 7.8 


Virginia . . 




1^79 


1.010 


1.794 


1.794 


601 


563 


- 6T 


' .0 


Washington 




818 


758 


1.693 


1.75V 


483 


433 


■r - 7.3 


3.4 


West Virginia^ « 

Wisconsin 




400 


384 


1.372 ' 


1.145 


291 


335 


^.0 


-16.6 




^994 


830 


2;381 • 


2.134 


417 


389 


-16.5 


-10.4 


Wyoming 




. . : ' 87 


98 


420, 


395 


207 


249 


' 12.6 


- 6.0 



Estimate based on 1979 data. ^ 1 

Source. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of Publi^ Schools, 
Fall 1970*71, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chafige in Public Elementary and Secondary Enrollment and Schools: 

1970-71 to 1980-81 
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In the last-decade, only 6 States had increases in botfvenrollmem and the number of schools. 
Three States had increases in enrollment but no increase irTthe number of schools." 
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Table 2.4 



Distribution of Public Elementary/Secondary Schools, by Enrollment Size 
and. Type of School: 1970-71 and 1978-79 * " 



4 « 

Type of School * 



Enrollment 
Size of School 



All 
bcnools 


Elementary 


Middle/ 
Junior 
High 


Senior 
High 


All 

Other 


Unclassified 


Not 

Rpnnrtpri 








Number 








89,372 


47,434 


9,771 


15,144 


14,170 


2,223 


630 


• 

i 




2 

Percentage Distribution m 






inn n 


mn n 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.D 




ft A 
0.** 


4.0 


1.3 


2.4 


15.8 


l!3 






K 7 


2.8 


- 6.SV * 


8.2 


17.0 




iq n 


1Q Q 


10.9 


*°1&7 


20.9 


23.3 




70 n 


7 

03./ 


19.4 


20.4 , 


24:8 


14.3 




20.8 


24.3 


23.0 


R9 


17.3 


5.7 




9.2 


7.5 


19.8 


9.8 


8.0 


2.0 




8.2 


2.8 


1 21.8 


20.3 


4.8 


1.9 




. 1.4 


(3) 


,1.0 


7.4 


* .3 


,4 






• 4 


Number 








ft Oft 

87,365 


a a oon 


10,58,1 


16,003 


10,288 


5 7RR 

3, £00 


321 








Percentage Distribution 2 








100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


% 100.0 


* mn n 

> IUU.U 






G 7 
0. 1 


7 Q 
£.9 


.9 


5.0 


16.8 


18 5 




5.2 


4.7 


1.9 


5.6 


8.4 


* 8.4 




18.8 


21.6 


- 10.0 


15.6 


22.4 


15.0 




34.4 


43.9 


24.7 


18.1 


. 27 - 4 


36.0 




19.5 . 


20.6 


28.4 


13.9 


15.5 


16.6" 




7.7 


4.9 


19.9 


10.3 


5.8 


3.8 




7.4 


1.5 


13.9 


24.1 * 




1.5 




1.4 


(3) 


.3 


7.3 


.2 


' .1 








Percent Change 






- 2.2 


- 5i4 


11.1 


5.7 


-27.4 


137.8 




-12.8 


-38.4 


-28.7 


123,5 


-22.5 


24.5 


— 


-15.6 


-25.5 


-14.3 


- 25?4 


17,2 


- 15.7 




- 3.0 


2.2 


t a 


- 11.8 


-22.2 


53.8 




16.0 


16.3 


37.8 


- 6.2 


-19.8 


497.2 




- 8.3 


-19.9 


33.4- 


• 5.4 


-34.8 


596.8 > 




-17.2 


-38.4 


9.0 


11.1 


-47.4 


361.4 




-11.3 


-49.1 


-31.0 


25.3 


-48.0 


88.1 


_ w 


- 5.0. 


. -50.0 


-71.4 


29.3 


-37.8 


*- .7 





1970-71 



- Total'. . 

. Fewer than 50 students 

50 to 99 students . . . 

100 to 249 students . . 

250 to 499 students 



■:::J 



750 to 999 students 
1,000 to 1,999 students 
2,000 students or more 

1978.-79 



Total . . 

Fewer than 50 students 
50 to 99 students . . . 
100 to 249 'students . . 

250 to 499 students 34.4 

500 to 749 students' 
750 to 999 students . . 
1,000 to 1,999 students 
2,000 students or more 



1970-7%to 1978-79 

Total ..... \. .. . 
Fewer than 50 students 
50 to 99 students . . . 
1 Off to 249 students r-. 
250 to 499 students . . 
, 500 to 749 students . . 
750 to 999 students . , 
1,000 to 1,999 students 
2,000 students or more 



Elementary: schools with grade span°between prekindergartenand J 6; middle/junior high: 
schools with grade span between 5 and 9; senior high: schools with -grade span between 7 and 
12; alt other: schools with grade span other tHan those for elementary, middle/junior high, and 
senior high (includes ^schoolr with combined elementary and secondary grades); unclassified: 
schools with unspecified grade spans (includes schools for special education and handicapped). 
Estimated using those reporting both grade span and enrollment; represents more 'than 99 
percent of the schools in 1970-71 and 98 percent of the schools in 1978-79. • 

3 Less than .05 percent. ... w 

Source. U .3." Education Department, Nationaf Center for Education Statistics, Common Core, 
of Data School Universe Survey, unpublished-tabulations. 
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Chart 2.4 
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During the 1970's, the number of schools decreased in all siztTcategories except those 
with 250 to 499 students. Unc^jsified schools, which include schools for special educa- 
tion and the handicapped, more thaq. doubled in number during that period. 
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Table 2.5 



Private School Enrollment as a Percent of Total Elementary/Secondary 
School Enrollment, by Division 1 : 1960 to 1980, Selected Years 



. 2 <_ : * 

r 

Total Enrollment Enrolled in Private Schools 

Division i : 

I960 2 1963 1970 1976 1980 I960 2 1953 1970 1976 1980 



Number, in Thousands Percent 



United States . . 


43,201 


48,448 


51,047 3 49,168 


3 46,013 


13.3 


13.0 


10.1 : 


J 10.5 


3 10.9 




2,423 


2,701 


2,927 


3 2,989 


3 2, 493 


19.8 


19.1 


13.8 3 10.8 


3 12.3 


Middle Atlantic 


7,615 


8,501 


8,832 


7,838 


7,251 


21.8 


21.6 


17.2 


17.1 


16.9 




6,236 


6,947 


7,470 


7,704 


7;310 


.5.8 


6.1 


6.2 


8.4 


8.7 


East South Central . . 


. 2,946 


3,134 


3,176 


3,065 


3,016 


5.5 


5.8 


6.9 


8.7 


8.5 


West South Central . . 


. 4,223 


4,691 


5,063 


5,065 


5,057 


7.0 


7.2 


5.7 


6.8 


A 


East .North Central . . 


. 8,876 


10,019 


10,522 


9,787 


8,798 


21.1 


20.8 


12.7 


11.8 


12.6 


West North Central . . 


. 3,750 


4,T2fT 4,175 


3,837 


3,446 


14.8 


14.2 


9.6 


10.2 


10.8 




1,839 


2,095 


2,255 


2,399 


2,404 


7.5 


7.1 


4.7^ 


5.2 


5.1 


i 


% 5,293 


6,234 


6,626 


6,486 


6,240 


9.3 


9.3 


6.6 


9.0 


10.3 



1 Divisioifs define^ by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census See Appendix, 
Definitions for trie list of-States comprising each division. 

2 Estimate biased on enrollment in private elementary schools in 1960 and private secondary 

schools in 1961. ; 
^Figures derived using estimate for private school enrollment in Massachusetts. 

Note: Totals differ slightly from those reported in Tabfe 2.t for 1970 and 1976 because 
National estimates included Estimates ^ nonreporting private schools while division estimates 
did not. « - 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Statistics of 
Nonpublic Elementary Schools^ 196 1-62, Statistics of Public and Nonpublic Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, 1968-69, Statistics of Public Schools, Fall 1970, and unpublished 
tabulations from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center ?Qr Education Statistics, 
1976-and 1980 Surveys of Private Schools. 




Chart 2:f 



Enrollment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Division: 1980 



Pacific 



By Division 



T 



New 
England 




South Atlantic 



Percent of total enrollment: 
r~1 5.0 to 7.9 percent 
CUD 8.0 to 10.9.percent 
11.0-to 12.9 percent 
13.0 percent and over 



iThe total porportion of students enrolled in private schools'dropped between I960 and 
F970 and then increased slightly by 1980. Private school enrollment was highest in the 
Middle Atlantic division and lowest in the Mountain division in 1980. 
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Table 2.6 



Total Enrollment Compared to Private Enrollment iB-^ 
Elementary/Secondary, Schools, by Region and Metropolitan Status: 1970 
to 1979, Selected Years 



Region 1 and^ 
Metropolitan 2 
Status 



Total, U.S.. 

Metropolitan . . . 
Central city . . , 
Outside central 
city 

Nonmetropolitan . 

NorthSast: 

Metropolitan . . 
Central city 
Outside central 
city 

Nonmetropolitan 



Total Enrolled in 
_Grades 1 to 12 



Private School Enrollment, 
Grades 1 to 12 



Percent Enrolled in 
Private Schools 



1T970 1973 1977 1979 1970 1973 1977 1979 1970 1973 1977 1979 



Numbers, in Thousands 



Percent 



30 261 31,351 29,495 28,435 4,109 3,726 3,689 3,506 13.6 11.9 12.5 12.3 
12,494 13,156 11,344 1T7TO6 2,049 1,932 1,888 1,774 16.4 14.7 16.6 16.0 



17 767 18,195 18,151 17,329 2,060 1,794 1,801 1,732 11.6 9.9 9\) 
18,036 15,094 15,109 14,546 992 707 800 725 5.5 4.7 5.6 



10.0 
5.0 



North Central: 
Metropolitan . . 
Central city . . 
Outside central 

cjty 

, Nonmetropolitan 

South: 
Metropolitan . . 

Central city . . 

Outside central 

city 

Nonmetropolitan 

West: 
Metropolitan . 

Central city . . 
Outside central 

» city 

Nonmetropolitan 



8,206 
3,257 


B,142 
3,262 


7,695 
2,913 


7,476 
2,894 


1,656 1,424 1,192 1,0 A 20.2 
844 ' 798 620 588 25.9 


17.5 
24.5 


15.5 
21.3 


14.2 
20.3 


4,949 
2,625 


4,880 
2,318 


4,782 
2,357 


4,582 
2,259 


812 
203 


626 
118 


572 
181 


473 16.3 
160 7.7 


12.8 
5.1 


12.0 
7.7 


10.3 

J 7.1 


8,762 
3,745 


8,838 
3,460 


7,878 
2,839 


7,352 
2,768 


1,397 1,183 1,093 1,053 15.9 
683 544 552 479 18.2 


13.4 
15.7 


'13.9 
19.4 


14.3 
17.3 


5,017 
5,238 


5,378 
4,475 


5,039 
4,390 


4,584 
3,846 


714 

•478 


639 
255 


541 

253 


574 14.2 
235 9.1 


11.9 


10.7 
5.8 


12l5 
6.1 


7,348 
3,264 


8,106 
3,854 


7,765 
3,419 


7,887 
3,450 


613 
308 


706 
376 


838 
450 


847 
429 


8.3 
9.5 


8.7" 
9.8 


10.8 
13.2 


10.7 
12.4 


4,084 
7,736 


4,252 
6,433 


4,346 
6,557 


4,437 
6,595 


305 
249 


330 
276 


388 
277 


418 
•279 


7.5 
3.2 


7.8 
4.3 


8.9 

4.2 


9.4 
4,2 


5,899 
2,227 


6,264 
2,579 


6,157 
2,172. 


5,721 
1,994 


*442 
213 


413 
214 


567 
•267 


545 
279 


7.5^ 
9.6 


6.6 
8.3 


9.2 
12.3 


0.5 
.14.0 


3,672 
2,437 


,3,685 
1,869 


3,985 
1,806 


3,726 
1,346 


229 
61 


199 
57 


300 
89 


266 
52 


6.2 


5.4 
3.1 


7.5 
4.9 


• 7.1 
2.8 



1 Regions defined by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, See Appendix, 
Definitions', for the list of States comprising each region. / 

Metropolitan areas for 197*0 were those included in the 1960. Census. Additional counties were 
added to the standard metropolitan statistical areas in 1973, increasing the population of the 
metropolitan areas and s decreasing the population of theo'ther areas. 

Note: Data in this table are from a sample survey of households while data showing enrollment 
elsewru a in this chapter are from a census of schools. Totals will differ slightly. 

Source. U.S. Department of Commerce,. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
-unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2.6 
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* 

Private School Enrollment, by Region and Metropolitan Status 



Northeast 
Percent of total enrollment 
30 V 




1970 1973 -1977 1979 
Fall of year 

South 

Percent of total enrollment 
30 




1970 1973, 1977 1979 
Fall of year 



North Central 
Percent of total enrollment* 




m 

1970 1973 - 1977 1979 
Fall of year * 

West 

Percent ofaotal enrollment 
30 -i 




1970 1973 , 1977 1979 
Fall of year 



Central city 



' Outside central city 

— •— Nonmetropolitan 



Since 1970, private school enrollment has remained higher in central cities than in other 
areas/The Northeast region, while continuing to have the highest proportion of private 
school students, showed declines in metropolitan areas. 
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Table 2.7 " ^ 



Revenue Receipts of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools from 
Federal, State, and Local Sources: 1959-60 to 1978-79 



School Year 



Total 



Amount 



Federal 



State 



In Millions 



Local 1 



1959-60 \*. . . $14/747 



1961-62 

1963-64 

1965-66 

1967-68 " 

1969-70 

1971-72 

197S-74 

1975-76 

1977- 78 * 

1978- 79 



17 f 528 
20,544 
23,357 
31,903 
40,267 
50,003 
58 f 231 
71 f 206 
81.440 
87 f 994 



$ 652 




$ 5,768 


761 




6,789 


897 




8,078 


1,997 




9,920 


2 r 806 




12,276 


3 f 220 , 




16,063 


4/68 




19,133 


-4,930 




24,113 


6 r 318 




31,776 


7,699 




* 35,006 


8,600 




40,132 



$ 8.327 
9,978 
11,569 
13,440 ♦ 

. 16,821.. 
20,9§5 * 
26,402 
29,187 
33.112 
38,736 
39,262 



1959-60 . 

1961-62 . 

1963-64 . 

1965-66 . 

1967-68 : 

1969-70 .. 

1971-72 . 
19#^- 

1975-76 . 

1977- 78 . 

1978- 79 . 



-5 


Percentage Oistributron 






100.0 fc 


4.4 " 


39.1 


•56.5 ^ 




100.0 


4.3 


38.7 


. 56.9 


* 


100.0 




39.3 


56.3 




100.0 o 


1.3 


39.1 


53.0 




10G.0 


8.8 


38.5 


52.7 




iboj) 


8.0 


39.9 


52.1 




100.0 


* 8.9 


38.3 


52.8 




100.0 


8.5 


41.4 


, ' 50.1 




100.0 


8.9 


44.6 


46.5 




100.0 


9.5 


\ 43 0 * 


47.6 - 




100.0 


9.8 


45.6 " 


44.6 





1 1ncludes revenue receipts from local and intermediate sources, gifts, and tuition and fees from 
' patrons. 

o Note: - Details may not add to totals becausepf rounding. 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1981. 
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• / 



Revenue Receipts o^Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Amount, in millions* 
$1^000 H> _ , .... 

,000 

".- ' V?"!*^ * 

35,000 -T> .v"/»lk J i 




/ 
/ 

A 



State revenues 



Federal revenues 




Mil i. i i ii i ii 

1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66*1967-68 1969-70 1971-72 1973-74 1975-76 1977-78 1978-79 

Year 



In 1978-79, for the first time, revenues for public elementary and secondary schools from 
State sources exceeded revenues from local sources. * , % 
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Table 2-8 



Total Revenues and Title I 1 Revenues for Public Elementary /^Secondary 
Education, by State: 1978-79 



State 



Total Revenue 



Title I Revenue 



Title I Revenue as a 
Percent of Total Revenue' 



Total 50 States and D.C 

Alabama ' 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado . . . . 

Connecticut . . . . ". 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia % 

Hawaii ; 

Idaho 5 

Illinois 

Indiana . ^ 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana : . . . 

Maine 

Maryland . . : \ 

Massachusetts'. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

■Missouri 

Mpntana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico .» 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah * 

Vermont 

Virginia . . 

Washington .V.- 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin : 

Wyoming 

' — 8 

1 Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 provides for financiaLassistance to local educa- 
tion agencies serving areas with concentrations- of children from low-income families to expand and improve 

„ their educational programs which contribute particularly to meeting the special needs of educationally deprived 
children. 

Note: Details may* not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Qenter for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations from 
' the Comman Core of Data Survey. 



Amount, in Millions v 




Percent 


<Q7 QQA 1 


<o Ron *j 




2.98, 


1,182.5 


' 65.6 




5.55 ' 


374.8 


6.6 




1.75 


1,101.0 


. 29.2 - 




2.65 


5'93.7 


41.7 




7.03 


9,165.6 


239.4 




2.61 


1,350.7 


25.6 




1.89 


1,149.0 


24.3 




2.12 


271.3 


. 8.2 




3.02 


283.7 


16.6 




5.85 


2,918.4 


102.6 




3.52 


1,687.9 


72,5 




4.29 


332.7 


9.0 * 




2.71 


• 303.3 


8.5 




2.80 


4,524.4 


119.5 




2.64 


1,978.9 


36.6 , 




1.85 


T"215.3 


23.8 




1.96 


931.5 


20.7 




2.22 


• 984.2 


54.1 




5.49 


1,361.1 


77.6 




5.70 


397.4 


12.1 




3.04 


1,883.9 


45.4 




#1 


2,933.1 


60.4 




" 2.06 


4,428.7 


109.5 




2.47 


1,962.3, 


37il 




1.89 


656.8 


64.7 




9.85 


1,610.7 


47.0 




* 2.92 


361.2 


*9.4 




2.62. 


607.6 . 


14.2 




2.33 


279.7 


tf 4.0 




1.43 


289.2 


4.7 




1.61 


3,431.1 


70.7 . 




2.06 


556.4 


22.9 




4.12 


8,901.8 ' 


254.2 




2.86 


1,781.2 


82.5 




4.63 


241.0 . 


7.9 




3.27 


3,764.6 


82.2 




2.18 


1,089.3 


31.6 




2.90 


1,119.7 


ism 28.6 




2.56 


4,807.6 


■ ' 123.2 




2.56 


' 334.3 


9.0 




2.71 


862.2 


51.3 




5.95. 


252.2 


9.3 




3.69 


1,157.0 


60.2 




5.20 


5,200.2 


211.5 




4.07 


573.6 


8.8 




1.53 


199.2 


5.4 




2.73 


1,862.6 


* tf0.3 




3.24 


1,855.0 


36.1 




1.95 


717.2 


26.6- 




3.71 


1,947.2 


*43.1 




2.21 


214.1 


4.3 . 




1.99 



Chart 2.8 



Title I Revenues as a Percent of Total Revenues by State 




□ 1.00 to 1.99 percent 

□ 2.00 to 2.99 percent 
£|] 3.00 to 3.99 percent 
[U 4.00 percent and over 



States in the South receive larger proportions of their revenue from Title I for elementary 
and secondary education than do States in other regions. r 
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Table 2.9 



Expenditures for Public Elementary/Secondary Education Current 
Operations, by Major Function: 1959-60, 1969-70, and 1978-79 





1959-60 


1969-70 


1978-79 


it 




In Millions 






$11,765 


$32,758 


$70,558 




382 


1,149 


3,144 




8,351 


23,270 


47,644 




> 129 


342 


725 




486 


1,218 


3,157 


* 




3,512 


8,551 


1 v r 


909 


3,267 


7,337 






Percentage Distribution 






100.0 


, 100.0 


100.0 




3.2 


3.5 


• 4.5 




71.0 


| 71.0 


67.5 




....... 1.1 


9 1.0 


1.0 




; 4.1 


3.7 . 


4.5 




~ 12.8 


10.7 


12.1 


2 


. 7.7 


10.0 


10.4 



1 Excludes food services, student activities, and free summer school. ( 

2 Includes employer share of retirement, fringe benefits, rents, insurance premiums, and a variety 
of contractual services. 

i » • 

Source: U.S. Department ^Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of 
State School Systems, 19^9^0, Statistics* of*State School Systems, 1969-70, Revenues and 
Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, 1978-79. • • 
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Current Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education 



1959-60 



Current Expenditures 



r 
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Pupil 
transportation 

Attendance 
and health 
services 



.$20,000 $40,000 $60,000 
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$80,000 
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c , 
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ERLC 



Current expenditures for elementary and secondary education in 1978-79 were more than 
six times the amount in 1959-60 and more than double the 1969-70 expenditures. Two- 
thirds of expenditures is for instruction. 
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Table 2.10 



Average Daily Attendance and Current Expenditures per Student: 1970-71 
to 1979-80 „ , * * 



Year 



Average 
Daily 
Attendance 
(in millions) 



Current 
Expenditures 
per Student 



Current Expenditures 
per Student in 
Constant Dollars 1 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 
1974^75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 
,1978-79 
1979-80 



' 42.4 
42.5 
42.2 
41.7 
41.5 
4'f.3 
40.8 
40.1 
39.1' 
38.3 



$ 860 


$1,680 




1,747 


v 1,020 


1,850 


1:132 


1,884 


1,294 


1,939 


1.431 


N 2 y 002 


1.561 


y '2,065 


1,738 


\ 2,154 


1,919 - 


\ 2,174 


2,1 69 - c 


\2,169 



Annual Percent Change 



'1970-7MO 1971-72 

1971- 72 to 1972-73 

1972- 73 to 1973-74 

1973- 74 to 1974-75 

1974- 75 to 1975-76 

1975- 76 to 1976-77 
1976 7 77 to 1977 : 78 

1977- 78 to 1978-79- 

1978- 79 to 1979-80 



0.2 


" , 7.7 


4.0 


- 7 


10.2 


5.9" 


-1.2 




1.8 ' 


- .5 


14.3 


- 2.9" 


- .5. 


10.6 


• 3.3 


-1.2 • 


■ N 9.1 


3.2 


-U 


11.3 


•4.3 


-2.5 


10.4 


1.2" 


-2.0 


13.0 


-.2 


*> 



1 Expenditure data adjusted to 1980 dollars using the U.S. Department o'f Commerce, Bureau of * 
Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index. N 

Note. Expenditure and average daily attendance data are those reported by the States for pur- 
poses of administering P.L. 89-10 and P.L 81-874. 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center' for Education Statistics, "Current 
Expenditures and Average Daily Attendance for Public Elementary and Secondary Education 
irr the United States; 1970-71 Through 1979-80", forthcoming. 
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Average Daily Attendance and Current Expenditures per Student 



Current Expenditures Per Student 



Amount 
$2,500 - 

2,400 - 




Adjusted to 1979-80 dollars 
.Unadjusted for inflation 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1978-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 



Year 



\ 



Annual Percent Change 



Percent change 
15 



itures. 




1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

Year 




Even as average daily attendance declined during the 1970*s, expenditures per student in- 
creased. But in 1979-80, for the first time, expenditures adjusted for inflation dropped 
slightly below the expenditures of the previous year. 
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• Table 2.11 w 



^Public Attitudes. Toward Financial Support of Public Schools: 1969 to 
.1972 and 1981 . • 



"Suppose the local gublic schools said they needed much more 
money . . . would you vote to raise taxes for this purpose . . . ?" 



. Year and Type of Respondent 


Favor Raising Taxes 


Opposed to Raising, Taxes 


Don't Know 






Percentage distribution 




All respondents: 


0 


* 




1969 


45 • 


49 


6 


1970 : 


37 


56 . 


7 


1971 


40 


• 52 


8 


1972 \.'. 


36 


56 


8 


T981 f total 

* * 


30 


60 


10 


Type of respondent in 1981: 










IT 


60 


13 




- - . 36 


58 


6 


Nonpublic school parents . . . ^. . . 


35 


57- 


8 



Source. Phi Delta Kappa", Inc., "The 13th Annual Gajlup Poll of the Public's AttitudeFToward 
the Public Schools", Phi Delta Kappan} September 1 981 . * 
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Percent of Public That Favors Raising Taxes for Public Schools 



Percent 
60- 



50- 



40- 



30- 



20- 



10 



o-J 




1969 



Year 



In 1981 , the proportion of respondents who favored raising taxes for public schools was * 
lower tharTrirthe early 197GX^_ ' 
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Table 2.12 



Number of Civil Cases Involving Students, by Issue: 1977 through 1981 



Issue 


s Number 1 


Percent of Total Cases* 


Total 


1734 


" , ' 100.0 




769 


44.3 


Placement outside public schools 


» 352 


^ c20.3 1 


Better programs * 


146 


8.4 


Other v . . .. . . 


271 


15.6 


Discipline 


290 


-16.7 


Suspension or exoldsion 


77 


4\4 , 


Corporal punishment 


30 


1.7 


Other 


183 


10.6 




186 


10.7 s / 


E-qual protection 


' . . * 165 


-4* * • 9.5 




53 


3.1 . 


Racial discrimination 3 


' 35 


2.0 






1.3 


Sex discrimination 


36 


2.1 




12 


.7 


Other 


6 


'.3 


Benefits and services from schools . . . . 


121 


7.0 




54 


3.1 




17- 


1.0 




, * 5 


.3, , 


Other . 


45 


2.6 




■jo 




Freedom of religion ' . . . 


. . ■ 22 


1.3 




Q 


c 

.D 


Other : 


•42 


2.4 


Freedom and privacy 


\ . . 65 


3.7 




22 


T.3 


School literature 


-13 


^ .7 




7 


.4 


Other 


23 


" 1.3 






1.7 




, i 15 


.9* 


Educational malpractice 


* 10 


.6 


Right to diploma 


5 

0 


.3 




35 


2.0 


Note: Details may not add to totals Decause or rounding. 

Source. National Center for State Courts, Student Litigation,, A Compilation and Analysis of 



Civil Cases Involving Students, 1977-1981. 
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Percentage Distribution of Civil Cases Involving Students 



All other 
cases 



, Benefits 
and services 
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protection 



Regulation' 
of sports 




Handicap 



Discipline 



K 

< 

1 



In the last 4 years more than two out of every five civil court cases involving students 
have been concerned with education* for the handicapped. 
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Table 2 .13 ' . 



* 

Special Programs Taken by High School Seniors, by Race/Ethnicity, 
Socioeconomic Status, and Region: 1980 













— Special — 


Special 
















Bilingual 


Family Life 


Alcohol or 


Education 


Education 




Item 


* or 


or Sex 


Drug Abuse 


for the 


for the 






Bicultural 


Education 


Education 


Educationally 


Physically 












Handicapped 


Handicapped 



Percent 



All students 

Race/ethnicity: 

White 1 

Black 1 

Hispanic 

American Indian .* 

Asian/Pacific Islander . . . 

Socio-economic status: 

Low 

Middle 

High , a , 

Region. 

Northeast 

South 

Midwest 

West 



13:1 


'48.4 


38.8 


3.8 


3.6 


12.7 


48.1 


38.7 


3.7 


3.3 


9.6 . 


48.0 


37.4 * 


5.2 


4.6 


20.5 


48.4 


41.5 


5.1 ' 


5.4 


12.0 


46.4 


37.6 


7.0 


6.1 


21.7 


55.2 


44.5 


4.6 


4.7 


10.6 


' 47.8 


37.6 


5.2 


4.6 


12.2 


48.1 


38.7 


3.6 


3.4 


17.8 


- 49.2 


40.8 


3.4 


2.9 


16.0 


53.2. 


46.6 


3.2 


2.9 


9.7 


38.4 


30.2 


4.1 


3.6 


12.1 


50.9 


37.7 


4.0 ' 


- 3.6 


16.3 


54.8 


45.3 


4.9 


4.8 



Non-Hispanic. 



Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabulations from the High School'and BeyondSurvey. 
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ERLC 



The proportion of high school seniors taking,special programs varied by race/ethnicity, 
.4 socioeconomic status, and region. The largest differences were found in bilingual/bictiltural 
. programs that varied considerably by race/ethnicity. / 
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Jable2.14 • 

V 

Discipline Problems in High Schools According to School Administrators 9 
Perception of Seriousness: 1980 

. i """* 11 " Seriousness of School Problems , 

Discipline Problem : : 1 — * 

Total Serious Moderate Minor Not at Ail 

* Percentage Distribution 

Absenteeism 100.0 8.1 39.7 43.5 8.7 

Student use of • 

drugs or alcohol ' 100.0 5.6 36.5 50.5 7.4 

Class cutting 100.0 4.7 25.6 51.6 18.1 

Vandalism of school 

property !" 100.Q 2.4 19.6 68.5 9.5 

Robbery or theft 100.0 1.7 16.1 69.1 ' m 13.1 

Verbal abuse of 

teachers 100.0 .1 8.S - 62.8 28.8 

Physical conflict " 

among students 100.0 .1 5.8 62.6 31.5 

Conflicts between 

students and teachers 100.0 0 5.2 69.5 ,25.3 

Student possession of 

weapons 100.0 (1) .5 .21.1 78.4^ 

Rape or attempted rape 100.0 0 % * .2 . 3.9 95.9 



Less than 0.05-percent. 



Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School 
and Beryond Survey, "Discipline and Order in American High Schools",, 1982. 
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Absenteeism was reported as a serious or moderate problem by nearly half the high school 
administrators. 
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Table 2.15 



Percent of High School Sophomores in Schools that Bus Students for 
Racial Balance, by Division and Type of Community: 1980 



Division and Type of Community All Schools 



No Students 
Bused for 
Racial Balance 



Some Studei 
Bused for 
Racial Balance 



Percentage Distribution of Sophomores Attending- 



United States 100.0 

Division: 

New England 100.0 

Middle Atlantic 100.0 

South Atlantic ? . . 100.0 

East South Central 100.0 

West South Central . . . . , 100.0 

East North Central ~ ^10G.O 

West North Central 1003- 

Mountain 100.0 

Pacific . . \* 1*00.0 

* 

Ty pe of commu mtV : 

Urba^. . /Sv : - m 100.0 

Suburban 1Q0.0 

Rural .\ . . 100.0 



91.6 



95.8 
93.5 
83.7 
85.4 
90.5 
95.4 
98,5 
91.7 
90.8 



75.3 
94.6 
99.0 



8.4 



4!2 
6.5 
16.3 
14.6 
' ^5 
4.6. 
1.5 
8.3 
9.2 



£ 24.7 
5.4 
1.0 



Source. U.§. Department of Education, Natronal Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabu I a ttons.fr om xhe High School and Beyond Survey,, I98fr| ' L ' , 
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In The South Atlantic and East South Central areas of the countrv more than 10 percent 
of high school jtfSphomorcs were .bused for racial balance. In urban areas the proportion 
was ne^ly 25 ffcrccnt. 
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Table 2.16 

* # 

Percent of 1980 High School Seniors Attending Schools in Which 
Minimum Competency Tests Were Required, by Regiorf, Type of 
Community and Grade Level Assessed: Spring 1980 



ft r a Hp 1 pupI 
ulauc Level 






Region 






Type of Community 


for Minimum 


Nation 


vi prxn- 
east 




IV1 1 Q— 

west 










Competency Test 




.South 


West 


Urban 


Suburban 


fiural 


Qth nrarlo 


£0.3 




on q 

ZU.O 


Q A 


/to n 


28.8 


- 4 

26.8 


14.9 




. 20.4 


16.5 


14.2 


14j3 


45.1^ 


38.4 


18.5 


12.1 


11th grade 


23.7 


29.2 


27.0 


. 8:8 


35.0 


• 37.9 


23.2 


. 15.6 


12th grade 


9.3 


12.6 


5.6 


5.6 


17.3 


,22.3 


7.5 


4.2 


At differing 


















grade levels 


7.0 


15.7 


3.2 


1.9 


10.3 


£5 


5.9 


7.7 


Required to 
















c 


graduate 


24.9 


36.4 


' 23.4 


6.6 


42.3 


42.2 


23.2 


16.5 



Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabulations from the High School and Beyond Survey. 
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Nearly one-quarter of 1980 high school seniors attended schools that required passing a 
minimum competency f£st to graduate* The proportion was largest in the West and smallest 
in the Midwest. Students in urbari^communities were more Hkel> than others to have such 
a Requirement. ~ 
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Table 2.17 



Self-Reported Grades of High School.Students, by Control 6f School: * 

1972 and 1980 \ . * . . . ' 

[ ' — — 

\ All Public Catholic Other Private 

1 Self-Reported Grades - » «. , «\ PL „ o u i 1 

Scftools -Schools School^ # -Schools 

i fc Percentage Distribution , 

1972 seniors 100.0.- 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 

A'sand B's 

(numerical average 85 UH 00) \ 28.4 " 27.B 37.2 . 23.7 

B's and C's * ~ * 

(numerical average 75 to 84) ....... „ 49:4 ' 49.3 " 50.5- 53.2- 

"C'sand D's- * • * « ^ 

(numerical average &5 to 7,4) ..r 21. V 21.9 11.8 ^ 23.1 

D'sapd lower ^ - ^ % 

(numerical average below 65) ",1.2 - 1.2 .4 0 

1980 seniors 100.0 100.CP 100.0 ~ r ,100.0 

A'sand B's * . " ^ * " 

^numerical average 85 to 100) 32.5 V 31J 38.6 4*1.6 

B's and C's " * 

(nu mental average, 75 to 34) 47.2 47.0 49.2 47.7 

C'sandO's ' ^ 

(numerical average 65 to 74) 19.2 20.1 11:9 ■ 10.5 

CL's and lower * ^ f 

(numerical average below 65) 1.1 1J .3 .1 * 

* f980 sophomores 100.0 ' 100.0 100.0 100.0 "" 

A'sand B's ♦ \ " , 7 . . 

•(numerical average 85 to 100) 27.0 _ 26.1 35.4 35.1 

B's and C's # ^ ;/ 

4 (numerical average 75 to 84) 44.7 44.5 ' 46.4 47.7 

f C's and O's 

- (numerical average 65"to 74) 24.7 '25.5 16.3 15.8 
D'sand lower , ; ^ 

(numerical average below 65) '. . . ' . 3.7 "3.9 1.8 r # 1.4 

1 Because of the small scKool sample size, the heterogeneity of the schools, and the high non- 
response rate for schools in this sector, the estimates for other private schools are^not nearly 
as accurate or as interpretable as those for public or Catholic schools. ^ 

I — ' Source. Uf^JS. Department of Education, [National Center foe Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study and High School and Beyond Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Self-Reported Grades of High School Students 
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Between 1972 and 1980. the proportions of. high school seniors who said thcv made A's 
and B's increased in all types of schools. Sophomores' grades were relatively Tower tha% 
seniors* grades in 1980. 
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Table 2/18 



Remedial and Advanced Courses in English and Mathematics Taken by 
High School-Sophomores and Seniors,. by Race/Ethnicity, Sex, and 
Socio-Economic Status: 19$0 



Remedial* 



Advanced or Honors 



Student Characteristic 



English 



Mathematics 



English 



Mathematics 



Percent 



All sophomores 34.1 34 2 22.9 24.2 

Race/ethnicity: , 

White* H . .' 34.6- 33.5 - 22.7 24.4 

Black 1 32.5 37.0* 22.3 ,21.8* 

Hispanic : . . 35.5 39.1* 19.6* 19.9* 

American Indian r . 44.'2 45.4* 18.1 . 17.3 

Asran/Pacifjc Islands 2X7 24.6* 36.4* 39.7* ' 

Sex: ' s " s 

Male" ^ . 36.7 " 35.8 1 20.2 25.1 

female -34.1** 32.7** 25.4** 23.4** 

Socio-economic status: 

Low 39.8*** ~ 41.0**1 15.9*** 18.0*** 

Middle . . . . 35.6 35.3 ^ 21.6 * 23.3 

High * 25.4*** 24.9*** 32.8*** 32.6*** 

All seniors 30.8 30.0 < 26.9 23,0 

Race/ethnicity: 

White 1 30.8 29.3 27.0 23.4 

Black 1 34.3 34.3 * 25.7 20.3* 

^Hispanic '33.1 37.5* 23.0* 18.0* 

American Indian 39.7 . 41.9* 25.7 18.7 

Asian/Pacific Islands 30.5 22.4* 34,3 41.9* 

Sex. '■ » " 

Male 33.8 31.7 " A.3 25.5 (~ 

Female 28.V* 28.5** i 29.2** 20.8** 

Socio-economic status: \ \ 

Low 38.2*** 39.0*** 18.3*** 16.1*** 

Middle * 32.1 30.9 25.6 22.3 

High 21.3*** 19.6*** , 38.7*** 32.6*** 

'Represents significant difference from the white population at the 05 level. 
* 'Represents significant difference from the male population at the .05 level. 
** 'Represents significant difference from the middle spcio-economic status population at the 
05 level. 

T Non-Hispamc. 

Source U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 

tabulation from' the High School and Beyond Survey. * J 
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Black. Hispanic, and American Indian seniors were significant!) more hkel> than vvhitcs 
to have taken remedial mathematics courses, while Asian/Pacific Islanders were less htel} 
to have taken such courses. The higher the socioeconomic backgYound. the less likely, 
a student had taken remedial courses ancTthe more likel) a student had taken advanced 
or honors courses. 



Table 2, 19 _ * 

Attitudes of the Public, Toward the Increase in Private Schools, and 
Toward Tax Support for Parochial Schools: 1981 with Comparisons to 
1970 



"In recent years the number of nonpublic scljoois, that is, 
private and church-related schools, has^ncreased in many 
parts of the nation ... In general, do you think this increase 
is a good thing or a bad thing for the nation?" 



Type of Respondent 



A Good Thing 



A Bad Thing 



No Opinion 



* Percentage Distribution 





49 




30 


21 




. 49 




28 


23 




44 




36 


20 




~ 63 




23 


14 



"""It has been proposed that some government tax money be 
used to help parochial (church-related) schools make ends 
meet... Do you favor or oppose giving some government 
ta* money to help parochial schools?" 



Favor Oppose 

^~ Percelftap'DTslrib^iorr 



.No Opinion 



1981, total .... 

No children in school 
Public school parents 
■ffluate school parents 

1970, total 



40 

40 

37 
59 

48 



51 


9 


50 


10 - 


56 


7 


35 


6 


44 


8 



Source. Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., "The 13th Annual Gallup Poll of the~Pufe^c;s Attitudes"T^vyjrd 
the Pu bkcSgbLOOls", Phi Delta Kappan, September 1 981 . - ^7 - 
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Only among pnvate school parents did the proportion of respondents favonng the increase 
in |he number of private schools exceed 50 percent. The same was true among respondents 
favoring government supporj for parochial schools. ' . \ 
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Table 2.20 



Teaching Methods Used in Courses Taken by High School Seniors, by 
Control of School: 1972 and 1980 



" All Public Catholic Other Private 

<■ Teaching Method Schoo|s Schoo|s Schoo|s Schoo|$ i 

Percent of Seniors Responding "Fairly Often" or 
"Frequently" Used in CouTses 

1972 Seniors: 

Student-centered discussions __ 59.8 59.3 72.0 65.2 

"Projector laboratory work 48.4 48.0 52.5 8 42.3 

Writing essays, themes, poetry or stories .... 64.5 63.9 68.9 88.5 

Individualized Instruction 23.9 23.3 31.0 16.8 

Teaching machines or computer- H . 

assisted instruction 12.1 12.0 13.0 5.0 

1980 Seniors: , ...... 

Student-centered discussions ..../... ~ r. f 56.7 55.8 63.0 70.2 

Project or laboratory work 43.6 43.4 46.7 45.0 

Writing essays, themes, poetry or stories .... 62.9 61.3 73.0 83.7 

# Individualized Jnstruction 26.6 26.2 25.4 39.7 

Teaching machines or computer- 
assisted instruction 16.0 16:4 13.8 8,9 

because of the small school sample Size, the heterogeneity of the^chools, and the~htghnon- 
response rate for schools in this sector, the estimates for other private schools are not nearly 
as accurate or as mterpre table as those for public or Catholic Schools.* 
m 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study and High School and Beyond Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Between 1972 and 1980, there was an increase in the proportion of students participating 
in classes where individualized instruction and teaching machines or computer-assisted 
instruction were likely to be used. In both years, lower proportions of students in public 
and Catholic schools than in other private schools said that student writing was likely to 
be used as a teaching method. * 



Chapter 3 

Public Elementary /Secondary School Teachers 



The decade of the 1970\s was a tirfie of change for elemen- 
tary secondary school teachers, New tgachers entered a 
tight labor market and man) candidates were unable to 
find jobs for which the> had trained. Average salaries of 
teachers rose in nominal terms but fell in real terms. Test 
scores suggested that the academic ability of teachers was 
relatively low and declining further and States moved 
toward teacher competency testing. Teacher job satisfac- 
tion and morale declined significant!) . A look at some 
of the available data from this period and into the 1980\s 
provides a picture of the Nation's teaching force, iden- 
tifies some of the more pertinent factors which affect 
teachers, and suggests which of these factors may pre- 
sent problems in the figure. 

Size and Composition of the Teaching Force 
In 1980, approximately 3,157,000 ! elementary/secondary 
school teachers were employed., up from 2,479,000 in 
1970, according to the Bureau of the Census Current 
Population Survey. The public schools reported a staff of 
2,163,OOQfclassroom teachers' (1,1 75,000 elementary and 
988,000 secondary) in the 1980-81 school year, up from 
2,055,000 in 1970-71 (1,1 28,000 elementaryTncT927, 000 
secondary) 2 . Although the number"oT employed teachers 
changed substantially during the 197CKs, the sex and 
racial/ethnic composition of the teaching force did not 
The percentage of employed teachers who were female 
remained about 70 percent 3 and the percentage of full-time 
employed elementary/secondary teachers who were white 
remained between 85 and 90 percent. 4 

The age distribution of these teachers changed over time. 
The under 25-year-old age group represented about 17 per- 
cent of employed teachers in 1970 (entry 3.1). This pro- 
portion decreased to slightly more than 8 percent by 1980. 
The proportion of the'total number of teachers in the 25- 
to 34-y ear-old group was about 28 percent in4970, rose 
to 40 percent b> 1976, and then remained essentially the 
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Current Population Survc> numbers are larger than NCES numbers 
because thc> include prcpnmary teachers, .some adult education teachers, 
and otherwise unclassified teachers x 

"V S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1990-91. forthcoming 

% V S Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census* unpublished 
tabulations 

J Li{ual Lrnplo>mcnt Opportunity Commission, Elcmentar) Secundar) 
Staff Information (EEO-5), 1973-78. 



same through 1980. In 1970 the age distributions of male 
and female teachers differed, but b> 1980 these differences 
had largely disappeared. Approximate!) 25 percent of the 
worrlen and 35 percent of the menim970 were 25 to 34 
years old and about 20 percent of the women and 25 per- 
cent of the men were 35 to 44. B> 1980 about 38 percent 
of both women and men were in the 25- to 34-year-old 
range, in the 35 to 44 year age range, the percentage for 
both women and, men was about 25 percent. , 

The, nationwide representation of minorities among full- 
" time employed elementary and secondary teachers was 
between 10 and 15 percent during most of the 1970's. 
Across States, however, the pattern of percentages of 
minority full-time teachers in public elementary and 
secondary schools shows considerable variation. In 1979, 
minorities comprised less^than I percent of full-time 
teachers in public elementary schools in Maine, 
Minnesota, New ^Hampshire, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Vermont and 25 percent or more in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, and Texas (entry 3.2). In public 
secondary schools, the minority representation in the full- 
time teaching force was somewhat smaller than that in 
public elementary schools (entry 3.3) 

Supply and Demand 

The vigorous growth in demand for elementary and 
secondary school teachers in the 1950's and 1960^ was 
moderated throughout the 1970's as elementary/secondary 
enrollment fell. From 196f to 1970 the number of 
employed teachers grew by 37 percent? from 1,657,000 
to 2,288,000: In comparison,, from 1971 to 1980 the 
number of teachers employed by elementary /secondary 
schools grew by 7 percent, from 2,288,000 to 2,456,000. 
At the-same time, the demand for additional teachers, 
those hired for new positions and replacement, decreased 
from 163,000 in 1971 to 131,000 in 1980, a drop of 20 
percent^*In response to slackened demand, the number of 
bachelor's and master's degrees granted to education ma- 
jors decreased by 16 percent, from 265,300 in 1971 to 
221,600 in 1980 (entry 3.4). Demand for additional 
teachers, however, fell faster than the number of educa- 
tion majors graduated, and the pool of people *with 
teaching degrees but not teaching grew in the mid-1970's. 



L .S Department ol Education. National Center lor Education Statistics, 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1 990- 9 /.'forthcoming. 
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A surve> of 1974-75 bachelor's degree recipients showed 
that in the spring of 1976, 105,000 of 229,500 newly 
qualified teaching candidat^were ^iot teaching. 6 A subse- 
quent surve> of 1976-77 bachelor's degree recipients 
showed that b> spring of .1978 , these numbers had declin- 
ed, 71 ,000 out of 177,200 newl> qualified teaching can- 
didates were not teaching (entr> 3.5). In the spring of^ 
.1978,.49 percent of the candidates were teaching full-time 
and another 1 1 percent were teaching part-time. Of those 
not teaching, a majority had not applied for teaching jobs. 

The outlook for new teachers appears somewhat better by 
the end of the 1980's. The number of classroom teachers 
employed in public and private elementary/secondary 
schools is projected to increase moderately from 2,439,000 
in 1980 to 2,642,000 in 1990, an? increase of about 8 
percent. This increase is projected to occur almost entirely 
at the elementary school level. During the same decade, 
the college-age population is projected to decrease, 
possibly resulting in a smaller pool from which newl> 
qualified teachers could be drawn. The effect of the 
decrease in the college-age population on the number of 
newly qualified teachers could be aggravated if the number 
ofjbachelof s degrees granted to newlv qualified teaching 
candidates continued to decrease as.it has recently. The 
estimated number of bachelor's recipients in education, 
from which approximately 75 percent of new teachers are 
drawn, rose from 176,600 in the 1970-7 F school year to 
a high of 194,200 in 1972-73 and then began a steady 
decline to 1 18,100 by the 1979-80 school year(entry 3.4)! 
Bachelor's recipients in education represented 2 1 percent 
of all bachelor's recipients in 1970-71, but by 1979-80, 
they represented slightly less than 13 percent of all 
bachelor's recipients. Among female recipients in 1971, 
36 percent of bachelor's degrees were in education, but 
by 1980 this proportion had shrunk to 19 percent. For men, 
the proportions were 10 and 6 percent respectively. & 

In, the spring of 1979, school districrs- reported 23,900 
teacheV layoffs, i.e, teachers whose contracts were not 
renewed because of budget constraints and whose posi- 
tions were not subsequently filled (entry 3 6) Jhis 
represented less than 1 percent of all teachers employed 1 



6 U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
New Teachers ttt the Job Market. 1980 

U^. Department ot Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
^Projections of Education Statistics to 1990-91. forthcoming 



in the 1979-80 school year. School districts also reported 
1 1 ,300 unfilJM^cjancies between the spring and fall of 
1979. Shorta^s exceeded layoffs m four fields, bilingual 
education, industrial arts, physical sciences, and special 
education. Mather/ia'tjics also had a higher proportion of 
'shortages than expected from it^ share of the teaching 
force. Mathematics represented 6 percent of employed 
teacjiers but 8 percent of teacher shortages and 4 percent 
of all teacher layoffs. Conversely, primary and general 
elementary teachers represented 35 percent of employed 
teachers but-only 23 percent of teacher shortages ami 33* 
percent of all teacher layoffs. Some other fields in which 
layoffs were disproportionately high weres art, social 
studies, anc^rrlusic. 

^tate, regional, and local differences may be reflected in 
data on special education teachers. While special educa- 
tion teachers were in short supply (28 percent of all teacher 
shortages) in some areas, 12 percent of teachers laid off 
were special education teachers. This apparent anpmaly 
indicates tfiat not all States, regions, and localities of the 
country shared in the surpluses equally Many areas io 
the SoiKhwest continued to experience net in-migration 
while many areas in the NortheastxQntinued to experience 
net out-migration. This generates different rates of change 
in enrollment and demand for teachers and different situa- 
tions in regional and sub-regional teacher markets. 

Both specialty and State differences are illustrated with 
the following data: in the spring of 1980, 30 States 
reported that their school districts had great difficulty in 
filling positions for mathematics teachers^.in secondary 
schools, 32 for special education teachers, 27 for industrial 
arts, 18 for natural and physical science teachers, and 18 
for agriculture teachers. At the elementary level, 27 States 
reported that their school districts had great difficulty in 
filling positions for special education teachers. 8 

Status of Teacliers 

The likelihood of a teacher shortage emerging during the 
decade has increased the importance of teacher salaries, 
job satisfaction, and public support as incentives in at- 
tracting and retaining capable teachers. Expressed in 
1980-81 dollars, the average salary of teachers in regular 
public elementary /secondary schools rose from $20,168 



8 National Education Association. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools. 1980-81. 
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in the 1 970-71, school-year to S2X).533 in 1972-73 before 
falling through the rest of the decade to Si7.264 in* 
1980-81 (entry 3:7). This decline in the purchasing power 
of teachers' salaries is.projectcd to continue for one more 
year as enrollment continues to decline and school fiH)ds 
remain ugh^ The latest NCES intermediate projections 
shaw a decrease in rea^salanes tq^S 1 7,069' in 1981-82 
before the) begin,to riscBy 1990-91. salaries are pro-- . 
jetted to reach $20,143 in tqrms of- 1980-8 1 purchasing 
power, ah improvement over J 980-81 but not quite up to 
« t<ic 1970-71 level * r 

In 1980 the National Education Association s Rational 
Teacher Opinion Poll queried tcachers c on thcirjob "satisfac- 
tion. When asked about the impact of a number of issues. 
' » 66 percent reported thjt public attitudes toward school had 
a negative effect on their morale (entr> 3*8) v Other issues 
reported b> large percentages of teachers as having a 
negative effect on morale were the treatment of educa- 
tion by the media (60 percent), sjtudent attitudes toward 
learning (60 percenj). salary (58 percent), status of 
teachers in the community ('52 percent). *and student 
behavior (49 percent). There were few regional dif^ 
fercnees. although 70 percent of the teachefe^Jn the / 
Southeast felt ■'salary'* had a, negative effect ortmoralc 
as compared with 61 percent of teaShers in the West. 52 
percent in the Middle States, and 49 percent in the 
Northeast. 

The percent of teachers responding tlwT an item had a 
negative cftect on morale increased with the increasing 
size of the school district for nearly all items. On the issue 
>of class si/e. the percentages increased from 30 percent 
of teachers in school districts with enrollment size under 
3.000 to 51 percent in school districts- with enrollment of 
25.060 and over. Other issues for which the percentages 
increased wjtn/the increasing sjze of school districts were 
treatment^ education by the media (from 51 percent to 
68 percent), and student behavipr (from 44 percent to 57 
percent). * $ 

By level, secondary school teachers were most likely to 
respond-that certain conditions negatively affected job 
satisfaction - While, 48 'percent of elementary school 
teachers "viewed student attitude toward learning, as 
negative. 70 percent of junior high school teachers and 
73 percent of senior hjgh school teachers perceived iuft 
that way On the salary issue. 51 percent of teachers at 
the elementary level reported it as having a negative ef- 



fect on morale, as did 63 percent of teachers at the junior 
high level arid 65 percent of teachers, at the senior high 
level. . * 

♦ 

Overtime, the positive attitude of teachers toward their 
profession appears to have eroded, according to the Na- 
tional Education Association's/ Status of the American 
Public Sehool Teacher SurVey. Every 5 years since 1961 . 
teachers have been asked whether they would 'choose to 
become a teacher if they could start over again In 1961 
and 1966. about half of the respondents indicated that they 
"certainly would," (entry 3.9). By 198 K this percentage 
had decreased to less than 22 percent, a drop of about 30 
percentage points There were also differences betwen 
women dnd men in their responses to/this question. In 
1^961. nearly 57 percent of the women answered "certainly 
would" but in 1981 "the percentage had dropped to ap- 
proximately 25 percent, a decrease of about 32 percen- 
tage pomts A smaller proportion of male teachers, ap- 
proximately 35 percent, answered "certainly would" in 
1961 This percentage had .shrunk to 16 percent by 1981. 
a drop of about 20 percentage points ' 

The Gallup Poll 1981 survey of attitudes of Americans 
toward the public schools shows t(jjat the public rates their 
community's teachers about the same as it rates their com- 
munity schools and principals and administrators' Thirty- 
nine percent gave the teachers a grade of A or B (entry 
3.10). Thirty-six percent gave the schools a grade pf A 
orB. and 36 percent gave the principals and administrators 
similar high m^rks Teachers compared favorably with the 
ratings given to parc/it,s by the general public. Only 29 
percent of the Nation's adults graded parents with A or 
B "for the job 'they are doing in raising their children to 
be self-disciplined and responsible young people " Since 
teachers and parents were evaluated in terms of their im- 
pact on children, these da,ta may suggest that in the minds 
of the public, teachors are doing a better job than are 
parents iiu:aYrying out their respective responsibilities with 
children. ^ • , 

Academic Qualifications 

Along^with teachers*' increasingly negative view of job 
conditions, are there any changes in the qualifications^ . 
people being attracted to and retained by the teaching pro- 
fession? WKile there are no definitiVe answers to this ques- 
, Hon. available information suggests that on the average. 
i * those individuals who become teachers are less 
academically qualified than those who enter many other 



Yields and that problems ma> exist in retaining the more 
' academicallv capable teachers Since 1973, college-bound 
seniors taking the Scholastic Aptitude Tesf (SAT) have- 
been asked to choose trom a list ' —the field that ^uld. 
be >our first choice for >our college curriculum". Daty 
show that the SAT scores in 1973 of intended education 
* maji^s^re lower than those of all college-bound seniors 
and b> 1981, the gap in test performance had widened 
turthe*r The SAT verbal mean sc'ore for college-bound . 
seniors whose fiqst choice was education declined from 
418 in 1973 to 391 in 1981, a drop of 27 points, -while 
the SAT verbal mean scoraJbr all college-bound seniors 
declined from 445 to 424, awopof 21 points (entr> 3,11). 
At the same ume, the SAT math mean score for, college- . 
\ bound seniors whose first choice was education declined 
from 449 to 418, a drop of 3 1 points, while the SAT math 
mean for all college-bound seniors declined from.481 to 
466, a drop of 15 points, A comparison of scores between 
college-bound seniors whose first choice was education 
and those whose first choice was not education would vield 
even greater differences, ,5 s . 

NCES' National Longitudinal Stud> of the Htgh School 
, Class of 1972 provides evidence. of the difference in 
academic capability between teachers and other college 
graduates. Comparisons among college graduates from the 
1972 high school senior class show that the average SAT 
. verbal score of those teaching kindergarten, 'elementary , 
or secondary classes in 1979 was 452 (entry 3,12), This 
compares with 493 for those employed in other profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial jobs, 4,75 for those 
, employed in nonprofessional occupations, and 514 for 
those not in the labor force. The average SAT math score 
for thosy teaching was 478 as compared with 537 for those 
employed ln.other^rofessional. technical, and managerial 
jobs, 509 foj; those employed in nonprofessional jobs, and * 
546 for those not in the labor force. The NLS data also • 
show that among 1972 high school graduates who were 
either education majors in college or wdre certified to 
teach, there was little difference in SAT average verbal • 
scores between those teaching in 1979 an^ those employed 
in non-education related jobs, 449 compared to 453, 
However, the SAT average matrTscore of 476 for those 
teaching was 16 points lower than the average math score 
of 492 for those in non-educatioh-related occupations. 

The possible problem of retaining the more academically . 
capable teachqrs is pointed out in a recent study carried 
* out by the University of North Carolina School of Edaca- 



tion, it) which the retention rates were examined" for 
teacher^ entering the public education system in N^rth 
Carolina»from 1973 to 1980 Two major findings emerged 

'from this study. One was that the overall academic abil- 
ity erf white females entering teaching, as measured by 
the National Teacher Examinationl(NTE), consistently de- 
clineJ over this period The -second was that teachers 
(nTales and femtues, but especially wjiite females) who 
scored highest on measures of academic ability were most 
likely to leave their jobs early {whether or nor they took 
other teaching jobs outside of North Carolina is not 
known) Q Particularly, for white females who began 
teaching in North Carolina in 1973, thecumulative reten- 
tionrate for the highest ability group as measured by the 
NTE was 37 percent by 1980 as compared with.62 per- 
cent for the lowest ranking group, Whife the above data 
are not conclusive and are' applicable only to North 
Carohna, they raise concerns about the acaderrue capabili- 1 
ty of tho^ individuals who enter and' remain in teaching 
jobs compared to those who enter and leave their jobs 

'early. 

One response to concerns .a^out the academic quality of 
the Nation's teacher complement has been the introduc- 
tion of competency -based teachef examinations as a re- 
quirement for^ertification By 1981, 17 States had adopted 
provisions for competency -based teacher certification (en- 
try 3.13), In 1981, lOStates had prov ision\ in, effect and 
by 1982, 3 more were expected to begin More than half ^ 
of those States had their own State-developed examina- 
tion, all but ene of the, rest used the National Teacher Ex- 
amination (NTE) and one State, South Carolina, used both 
NTE' and a State-developed exam. 

*^he decade of th'e 1970's saw a decline in enrollments 
at the elementary and secondary levels and an oversup- 
ply of teachers. Job satisfaction of teachers diminished, 
and salary declined terms of real buying powel* There 
is also some evidence that the academically better qualified* 
students do not choose to become teachers Furthermore, 
of those who do become teachers, th£ better academically 
qualified among them may leave their jobs sooner than 
the lesser qualified ones. In the mid-1980's, a projected 
increase in enrollments- at .the elementary level may 
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stimulate demand for new teachers iftKe number of new 1> 
qualified teachers continues to decline, a shortage of 
teachers in selected specialties and in particular geographic 
regions ma> de\elop in the middle and late 1980V With 
increased demand ma) come greater incentives to teach, 
which rtia> attract more qualified capable candidates ar)d 



former teachers to the profession and ma> help retain those 
current^ teachings If, on the other hand, the a\ailabiht> 
and attracts eness of teaching jobs\lo not encourage more 
indi\ iduals to enter or remain m the field, the Nation could 
face a shortage of working teachers and consequent 
pressures to lower standards in an attempt to fill vacancies. 
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* • % ' * ' * 

. Age Distribution of Employed Teachfers: 1970 to 1980 m 



Total AgeGroup^ 

•Year Teachers, -* * ; ~ > 

in Thousands Under 25 25 to 34 35 to 44 45 to 54 55 to 59 60 to 64 *65 and Over 



Percentage Distribution 



All teachers 



1970 


2,479 


16.6 


, 28.5 


* ,21.5 x 


17.3 


s 7.5 


. 6.3 ~" 


2.3 




1971- 


2,731^ 


18.2 * 


30.7 


19.8 


. 15.9 


6.8 


' 5.8 


' '2.7 • 




1972' 


2,841" ^ 


17.3 


33^ 


20.5 


15.7 


6.V 


, ^ 4.6 


2 i • 




1973 


2,916 


16.5' 


35.4 


20.6, 


15fe 


5.? 


,,4.5 * 


2:5 % , 




1974 


2,957 


14.7. 


38.5 


20.7 - 


15.7 


• 5.0 


3.6 * - 


2.0 




v 1975 


3,022 


4 13.2 


3fc8 ' 


21.9 . 


15.6 


' 4.9 ' 


-3.5 


2.1 " * 
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1Q7Q 
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1R 
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3i3 


i!s r > . 
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laoU -. . . . 


* 7 1R7 




7R 7 

00.0 


9R 7 

£ J./ 


17 fi 


4.9 


3:1 1 • 


2.1 


J ' \ • f 


f * * . Male; 










t . 

•v 


• 




• * 




- * 1970 . . 


783 


14.1 


35.2 


24.8 


15.8 


5.0 


- 3.6 


1.5 




^ 1971 ... 


800 


' 16.8 


39.2 


21.0 


14.6 


" 4.0 


3.0 


1.5 


4 


1972 . .. . 


• 853 . 


14.9 ■ 


40.3 


2K9 


15.0 


4.2 


2.6 


; .9 . 




' 1973 . . . 


878 


12.5 J 


42.9 


•21.8 


15.1 


3.5 


• 2.7 


1.4 




1974 . . 


908 


10.1 


44.6 


22.8 


15.6 


* ,3.3 


2.1 . 


1.4 




1a75 . . . 


887 


9.6 


43.7 


24.0 


I5f4 


'3.6 


?A 


1 2 


« h 


1976 . . 


901 


' 9.1 


45.0 


' 22.5 


14.9 


5.0 


f ?.2 - 


. 1.2 




1977 . . . 


878 


8.2 


43.3 


" -24.1 


.T6.1 


4.9 


'2.2 


1.4 * 




* 1978 . . . 


868 


7.7 


44.2 


24.3 


16.1 


4.5 


1.7 


1.5 i 




• 1979 . . . 


911 


7.4 


42.3 




17.1 


4.4' 


ft 


1.5V 




1980 . . 


921 


7.1 


39.5 


. 25.2 


19.3 


4.6 


2.9 


1.5 \ 




Female 














* * 


\ s 




' 1970 


1,696 


17.7 


25.4 


v 19.9 


- 18.1 


'8.7 


7.5 


2.8 




1971 


. 1,931 


18.9 # 


27,1 


19.3 


16.5 


7.9 


7.0 


'3.3? • 




1972 


' : 1,98 V 


18.3 


30.5 


. 19.8 


16.0- 


6.8 


5.5 


2.9'* 




1973 


2.038 v 


18.0" 


"32.1' 


20.1 


*15.4 


6.6 


52 


2.5 * 




1974 


2,049 


16.8 


35.6 


19.7 


15.7 


5.7 


4.2 % 


2.2 




1975 


2,135 


14.9 ' 


36.8 


21.0 


15.6' 


5.4 


3.9 


.2.4 ' 




1976 


2,198 


12.8 


38.1 


21.1 


16.2 


5.7 


.3.7 


25 




1977 


2.145 


11.9 


38.4 


21.5 * 


' 16.8 


• 6.0 


3.4 • 


2.1 


« 


.15*78 


2,12*4 


10.0 


39.9 


22.5 


M6.& 


5.4 


, 3.6 • 


1,8 ■ ' r 




1979 


2,207 


9.7 


38.3 


24.1 


16.3 


5.5 




1.9 




1980 


2,236' 


8.8 


37.8 


f 25.8 


16.9 


5.1 " 


,3.2 * 


2:3 





Note ' Details may not add to totals because of rounding. ' . % 

Source. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.1 



Change in Age Distribution of Employe^ Teachers: 1970 and 1980 
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The proportioji of teachers under the age of 25 dropped by half between J970^and 4 1$80,~ 
as did the proportion between 60 and 64 years old. At the same time, the proportion iri 
the^25- to 34-year old age group rose from 28 percent to «3& percent. * w 1 * 
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Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Full-time Teachers, in Public Elementary 
Schools, by State: 1979 . * N 



Minority 



State 



Total 



White' 



Total 



£Jack 1 



Hispanic' 



American 
Asian 2 



American 
♦Indian** 



Percentage Distribution 



Total 50 States and DC 


100.0 


85 8 


14 1 


M0 9 


23 


06 1 


0.2 


Alabama • 


100.0 


70.2 


29.8 


29 8 


(4) ' 


* (4) 


(4) 


Alaska 


100 0 


•92 0 


8.0 


42 


5 


1.0 


23 . 


Arizona 


100 0 


87 8 




5.) 


5.3 


7 


' 'l 2 


Arkansas * 


100 0 


82 1 


17.9 


17.7* 


vJ 4 J * 


1 


1 


California 


100.0 


82 2 . 


17.» 


* 7.2 


• n 58 


4.3 


5 


. Colorado 


100 0 


* 92 3 


78 


27 


40, 


9 


♦ 1 


Connecticut 


100 0 


94 4 


5.6 


40 


' 1*5 


,2 


(41 


Delaware . 


• 100 0 




19.3 


18 \ 


7 


2 


3 


. District of Columbia 


100 0 


- 


- 


- 




* - 


- 


Florida 


100.0 


75.1 


25 0 


21.9 


30 


(4) 


1 


Geotgia . . „ 


. . 100.0 


73.3 , 


26.7 


* 2'6.4 


.1 ' 




(4) 


Hawaii.. 


100,0 


- 


- 






- 


- 


Idaho 


100 0 


• 98 8 , 


1 3 


- (4) 


5' 


.6 


1 


Illinois 


. t 100.0 


94 0 - 


5-9 


. 5.4 


• 4 


2 


(4) * 


Indiana . 


1004 


91.9 


8.1 


77 


x .2 


c 1 


(4) 


Iowa . j 


'100 0 


98.6 


1.4 


1 0 , 


2 


1 


* 2 


Kansas . 


\ 100.0 


94 5 


5.5 


4? 




.2* 


.3 


Ketftuc,ky • 


10O.0 


95 2 


4.8 


4.7 




(4) 


(4i 


» Louisiana 


. loo.o 


63.7 


36.3 


36 0 


i 


.1 


. (4) 


Maine 


. . . 100.0 


95.8 


.1 


(4) 




1 


(4) 


(> Maryland» . . 


100.0 


s 73 6 


26.4 


25.8 


. 2 


2 


1 


Massachusetts > 


100 0 


96 6 


3.5 


*2.4 


8 


2 


(4) 


v Michigan 


100.0 


87.5 


12.4 


•11 6 


, 5 


0 .2 


2 


Minnesota 


10Q.O 


99.2 


.8 


5 


1 


.1 


. .1 


Mississippi 


* . 100.0 


58.4 


41.6 


41 5 




.1 


(4) 


Missouri 


100 0 


. 93 9 


> 67 


5.7 


.1 


.1 


.2 % 


Montana 


. -S? ^100 0 


98 0 


' * 2.0 


1 


.4 


.1 


1.4 


„ Nebraska ^ 
Nevada • ™ 


100.0 


97.0 


3.0 


26 


3 


H 


(4) 


100.0 


89.8 


'10.2 


69 


19 


1.0 


.3 


New Hampshire . 


100.0 


99.6- 


- .5 


2 


.1 . >* 


1 


(4) 


New Jersey . . 


100 0 








— # 






*. <>* 
*New Mexico . 


. . 100.0 ^ 


68.9 




1 8 


' 21 A 


2 


1.6 


New York*. . 


100.0 «. • 


88 9 


11.0 


7.6 


3.0 


\ 4 


(4) 


North Carolina A . 


100 0 * 


76.6 


' . 23.4 


* 22.3 


(4) 


.1 


1.0 


Nortft Dakota ' * 


. too.rj 


99 3 


.8 


a 


(4) 


.1 


.3 


Ohio 


, 100O 


* 92 \ 


3 • 7:6 - 


7.2 


1 


1 


* (4) 


Oklahoma 


1Q0.0 


87 r 


* J2.& 


75 


■ r 


1 


. » 49 


Oregon 


ioao 


^ 96.7 




v.. 1 2 




ro 


.5 


Pennsylvania 


100.0 


92.1 , 




7.5 


. .2 


.1 


(4) 


Rhode Island 


100.0 


98.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1 1 • 


.1 


i4) 


South Carolina 


100 ov 


73.2 • 


26.7 


26.6 


(4C 


* 1 




South Dakota ' . . * 


. „ . 100.0 * 


59 1. 


9 


1 


1 


? 


5 


.Tennessee . 


100.0 


83 2 N 


16.9 


168 


(4) 


• (4) 


(4) 


"Texas •* • 


f . 100.0 


75 0 


25.0 


12.0 


128 


.1 


1 


Utah . . . 


10Q0 


" 96.9 


3.1 , 


3 


1.6, 


.9 


4 


Vermont ^ 


100 0 


99.8 


. .2 


1. 


(4) 


1 


(4) 


Virginia v 


100.0 


79.3 


* 20.7 


% 20.4 




A 


(4) 


Washington*. , . . 


'100.0 


94.4 


A M 


20 








West Virginia f 


. . * . 100.0 


9-7.3 , 


2.7 


• 2.6 


•s- 


.1 


(4) 


Wisconsin * % % 


r . 4O0.0 


96 2 


3.8 


3.2- 






1 


m Wyoming* * 


. . . w . 100.0 


97|9 


22 


^ ' 3 


1,3 ' 




- ..3 



- foot available • '* * • 

t - ' " * * 

of HisRanfc origin v " * * * 

Jpclude* Pacific Islanders^* * ' ' * W 1 

.Includes ^Alaskan Natives, ' 4 —\ • * * 9 

Less th^i 0 1 percent 9 * ,* fl *' K % 

^Note Details may riot add to totals because of rounding.^ * p 
Source Equal Employment Opportunity Commisaort. Elementary -Secondary Staff Information (EEO-5), ,1979. 
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Percent Minority Full-Time Teachers in Public Elementary Schools 
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Minorities had higher repsescntation among full-Umc cmplo>cd efcmpntar> school teachers 
in the South 'and lower representation in'thc New England and North Cc nihil Stales, generally 
reflecting their, geographic distribution in the Nation. ' \ > 
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Table 3.3 



V 



' 1 



( 



Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Full-time Teachers in Public Secondary 
Schools, 6y State: -1979 • r - . * ' 



T 



Minority 



State 



Total 



White 1 



Total 



' Black 1 , Hispanic 



^American 
Asian 2 



American 
Indian 3 



Percentage Distribution 



Total 50 States and D.C . 
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1 1 0 
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0.4 
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100.0 
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18.4 


15 7 
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2 


.1 
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. . * . TDO.p 
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28.5 


28 0 


4 


1 


(4) 


Hawaii 




100 0 




_ 


_ 
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Idaho 




* . . 100 0 


98. / 


\ 1-9 


(4) 


8 


.7 


.3 
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100 0 ' 


97.3 


2.8 


2.1 


.5 


* 1 


* (4) 


Indiana " . 4 


*• 


100.0 


95.2 


4$ 


4-1 


.5 


(4) 


Iowa 




..... 100.0 * 


99.1 


^ 8 


\4 


3 


1 


1 


Kansas . 




100.0 


55.7 )' « 


4.3 


28 


10 


.2 


3 


Kentucky* . 




100.0 t 


94 6 v 


5.5 


53 


(4) 


.r 


(4) 


Louisiana 




100*0 / 


65.7 


34.3 


34 0 


.3 


(4) 


(4) 


Maine „ . 


r 


10Q.0' 


99.6 «■ 


.3 


2 


-.2 


(4) 


t4) 






. . . 100 0 


80.3 . - 


19.7 


19:0 


.3 


.2 


.2 


Massachusetts 




100.0 


36.7 


3.3 


23 


.6 


.2 


(4) 


Michigan. . 




100.0 


90.2 


9.9 


9.1 


4 


.2 


.1 


Minnesota 




100 0 


99.3 


.7 


3* 


.2 


2 


.1 


Mississippi 




.... - . 100.0 


64 4 


35.7 


35 4 


1 


■ 1 


(4\ 


Missouri . . . 




'. ' . ioo!o 


92 9 


7.1 


64 


4 


.2 




Montana . .' . 




100.0 


97.5 


2.5 


(4) 


.3 • 


.1 


2 1 


Nebraska 




\ 100 0 


97.7 


.2.3 


16 


5 


1 


* (4) 


Nevada . ■* 




1Q0 0 


90.5 


. 9.5 


5.0 * » 


3.0 


■9 * 


5 


• New Hampshire 




. . . 100.0 


.99.6 


.4 


J .2 


2 


(4) 


* (41 * 


fJew Jersey . . 




. , . . 100.0 






c« 








fkw Mexico . 




100 0 


76.2* . 


24.8 


1.2 


22 3 


3 * 


#1.1 


- New York . . 




100.0 


95.5 " 


"4 6 . 


3.0 


1.0 


.3 


;1 


NorU) Carolina 




. . 100.0 


79 4 


20.7 


19.7 


- .3 


(4) 


6 


North Dakota 




100.0 


99.8 


.2 


' <4) 


<4> 


(4) 


(4) 


Ohio . 




. . . . • 100.0 


93.8 


6.2 


5.8 


.2 


2 


(4) 


Oklahoma 




100 0 


88.T ' 


11.9 


* 6.8 


'5 


.1 


45 


Oregon 




.„ . . 1000 


97 3 ■ 


26 


.7 


0.7 


.8 


.4 


Pennsylvania 




100.0 


93.5 


£5 


62 


.3 


.1 


<4> 


Rhode Island 




. . 100.0 . 


98 6 


* 1.4 


1.0 


3 


.1 


(4) 


South Carolina 




100.0 


74 4 


25.6 


25 5 


.1 


1 


(4) 


'South Dakota 




100.0 


99.5 


.6 


' .1 


* .1 


* .1 


.3 


Tennessee 




. . 100.0 


83.2* 


16.8 




.1 


* * (4) 


(4) 






100 0 


81 3 ^ 


18* ■ 


10 2 


83 


. 2 


'(4| 


Utah . 




100 0 


•98.2 


1.8 


2 


9 


^ . 6 


.2 


Vermont 




. . • '100.0 


99.6 


.4 


.2 


1 


.1 


* (4* 


Virginia ^ . 




. . . 100.0 


82.5 


17.6 


172 


3 


2 


(4) 


Washington 




100.0 


95 5 


46 


1.5 


.9 


1.4 


.8 


/West Virginia 




•...». 100.0 


96.7 


3.3 


3.1 


1 


<4> 


(4) 


'Wisconsin . , . 


m 


. . . 100.0 


97 0 


,3.0 


24 


3 


2 


(4) 


Wyoming . . . 




100.0 


97.4 


2.6 


.3 * 


'1.4 


.5 


.3 



- Not available 



Not of Hispanic origin. 



^includes Pacific Islanders 
]: Includes Afaskan Natives. 
Less^than 0 1 percent 



Note "Details may not add to totals because of rounding. • % ■ , 

Source Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Elementary -Secondary Staff Information (EEO-5). 1979 
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Chart 3.3 



'k/'h Percent Minority Full-Time Teachers in Public Secondary Schools .' 










- , \ 















I | Under 5.0 percent * 
□ 5.0 to 9.9 percent* 
* ' Hi 10.0 to 19.9 percent 
B 20.0 to 29.9 percent 
PH 30.0 percent and over 
I""! Not available 



Across the States, minority representation among public secondary school teachers was 
somewhat smaller than that among public elemefitary school teachers but followed a similar 
distribution. The highest 'minority representation was in the South. 
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Ta^le 3-.4 



Earned Bachelor's, Master's and Doctor's Degrees in Education, by Sex 
of Recipient: Schoof Year 1970-71 to 1979-80 



oth Sexes 



Male \ 



Female • 



Education ' 
Degrees 



Education, 
Degrees 



Education 
Degree? * 



Ending 

* 


- Total 

* 


Number 


Percent 
. of 
Total 


Total 


i 

Number 


Percenf 

of 
Total 
Males 


Total 


Number 


Percent 

of 
Total 
females 


Bachelor's 




















degrees: 










45,089 










1971 


' 839,730 


176,571 


- 21.0 * 


475,594 


9.5 


354,136 


131,482 


36.1 


J972 


887,273 


191,172 


21.6 


500,590 


< 49,531 


9.9' 


386,683 


141,641 


36.6 


1973 


922,$62 


194,210 


21.1 


518,191 


51,43? 


9.9 


404,171 


142,777 


35.3 


1974 


945,776 


185,181 


19.6 4 


527,313 


49,141 


' 9.3 


418,463 


136,040 


32.5 


1975 


922,933- 


166,969 


18.1 


504,841 


44,547 


8.8 


418,092 


12^,422 


29.3 


1976 


925,746 


154,758 


16.7 


504,9?5 


42,046 


8.3 


' 420,821 


112,712 


26.8 


1977 


919,549 


143,658 


15.6 


495,545 


39,918 


8.1 


^24,004 


103,740 


24.5 


1978 


921,204 


T36;079 


14:8" 


487,347 


37,463 * 


- 7.7 


433,857 


98,616 


22.7 


1979 


921,390 


126,006 


13.7 


477,344 


33,795 


7.1 


444,046 


92,211 


20.8 


1980 


929,417 


118,102 


12.7 


473,611 


30,896 


6.5 


455,806 


87,206. 


19.1 



Master's 
degrees 

1971 

4972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 



230,509 

251,633 

263,371 

277,033 

292,450 

311,7JT. 

317,164 

311,62ti 

30.1,079 

298,081 



88,716 
97,880 
105,242 
112,252 
11^,778 
127,948 
126,375 
118,582 
111,536 
103;453 



38.5 
38.9 
40.0 
40.5 
41.0 
41.0 
39.9 
38.1 
37.1 
34.7 



138,146 
149,550 
154,468 
157,842 
161,570 
167,248 
167,783 
*161,212 
153,370 
150,749 



38,899 

41,728 

44,022 

45,004 

45,309 

45,659 > 

43,174 

38,281 

34,997 

30,875 



28.2 

27.9, 

28.5 

28.5 

28.0 

27.3 

25.7 

23.8 

22.8 

20.5 



92,363 
102,083 
108,903 
119,191 
130,880 
144,523 
149,381 
150,408 
147,709 
147,332 



49,817 

56,152 

61,220 

67,248 

74,469 • 

82,289 

83,201 

80,301 

76,539 

72,578 



53.9 
55.0 
56.2 
56.4 
56.9 
56.9 
55.7 
53.4 
5ll8 
49.3 



Doctor's 
degrees 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 



32,ft)7 

33,363 
34>777 
33,816 
34,083 
34,064 
33,232 
32,131 
32,730 
32,615 



6,398 
7,041 
7,314 
7,293 
7,443 
7,769 
7,955 
7,586 
'7,731 
7,940 



19.9 

21:1 

21.0 
21.6 
21.8 
22.8 
23.9 
23.6 
23.6 
24.3 



27,530 
28,090 
28,571 
27,365 
26,811 
26,267 
25,142 
23,658 
23,541 
22;943 



5,043 

5,381 

5,501 

5,316 

5,147 

5,176 

5,186' 

4,630 

4,468. 

4, 4 419 



18.3 
19.2 
19.3 
19.4 
19.2 
19.7 
20.6 
19.6 
19.0 
19.3 



4^77" 

5,273 

6,206 

6,451 

7,266 

7,797 

8,090 

8,473 

9,189 

9,672 



1,355, 

1,660 

1,813 

1,977 

2,296 

2,593 

2,769 

2,956 

3,263 

3,521 



29.6 
31.5 
29.2 
30.7 
31.6 
33.3 
34.2 
34.9 
35.5 
36.4 



Sourqe U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Earned 
Degrees Conferred, various years* 
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Among bachelor's degree recipients, the number of graduates in education rose in the ear- 
ly I970*s and then declined thfoughjhe remainder of the decade* Of these graduates/ the 
proportion of females decreased more sharply than the proportion of males. 

ERIC * . . 107 . , 97 



Table 3.5 



Elementary/Secondary School Teaching Status of 1976-77 "Bachelor's 
Degree Recipients Newly Qualified to Teach, by^ Field of Teacher , 
Preparation; February 1978 % ^ * , 



.Field 



Total Did Not 

* Newly Appfy for 

Qualified Teaching Total Total 
to Teach , Job Applied Teaching 1 



Applied for Teaching Job 



Teaching 



Not 



Full 



-Time Part-Time teaching 



1 m \ * Number „ ^ ' 

All fields* .... .* 177,200 40,000 137,200 106,200 86,800 19,400 31,000 



General elementary . . . '47,700 

Special education , . . » 24,100 

Social science 12,700 

. Physical educationr .... * 10,400 

English ;'. 8,300 

Music 7,500 

Art &,600 

Mathematics 5,00ff 

Vncational education . . 4,500 

business*. . 4 3,800 

Industrial arts 3,600 

Other 2 . 20^000 

-More than one field _ 2S # Q00._ 

No certification 1 V ,000 



6,400 
3.500 
3,200 
1,700 
1,100 
1,700 
l£00 
1,100 

900 
2,000 

800 
6,600 
J,300 
(3) 



41,300 
20,600 
9,500 
8,700 ' 
7,200 
5,800 
3,800 
3,900 
~ 3,600 
.1,900 
• 2,800 
13,400 
13,800 
1~ f 000 











AM fielder . . . 


100 


23 


77 








General elementary m . 


100 


.13 


36 


Special education 


100 , 


■ 14 


* 85 


Social science 


100 


25 


75 


Physical education . : . . 


100 


16 


. ' 84 




100 


13 


• - 87 




100 


23 


77 


Art 


100 


^3 


. * 67 




100 


22 


79 


Vocational education 


100 


19 


81 


Easiness . . * 


100 • 


52 


49 




100 


22 


78 


Other 2 


100 * 


33 


♦67 


More* than one field* . . . 


'100 


40 


60 


No certification . . . 


100 * 


(3) 


100 



33,800 

17,400 
7,000 
6,500 \ 
5,100 
4,300 
2,300 
2,900 
2,800 
1,500 
2,1t)0 

10,500 
9,100 

J, 000 

> 

Percent 

60 

71 
72- 
55 * 
63 
6V 

57" 
41 

58 . 

62 

39 
*57 

53 

39 
100 



27,800 
15,400 
5,700 
5,400 
. 4,800 
2,900 
1,100 
2,800 
2,400 

hM 
1,9$) 
8,200 
6,900 
400 



49 

58 
64 
l 45 
.52 
58' 
38 
19 
55 
53' 
34 
51 
'41 
30 
40 



6,000 
2,100 
1,200 
1,100- 

200 
1,400 > 
'1,300 

100 

400 
. 200 ' 

200 
2,300 
2,200 . 

600 




22 
3 

jg 

4 
6 

n ' 

. 9 
60' 



7,500 
3,100 
2,500 
2,200 
2,100 
1,550 
1,500 
1,000 
800 



700 
2,900 
4,700 

(3) 



17 

16 
13 
20 
21 
26' 
10 
26 
21 
19 
10 
20 
15 
20 
(3) 



1 1ncludes teacning as a second job. * 1 

3 Data for the following fields are included in the "other" category because their sample sizes 
are too smaJI to present them individually: biological scjence, foreign language, health, econ- 
omics, reading, physical science, bilingual education, and English as a second language. , 
* 3 Zero in sample. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. • 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, New Teachers 
in the Job Market, 1 98 1 . , 
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> s Chart 3.5 

% Teaching Stafos of 1976-77 Newly Qualified Teachers in 1978. 




v 



Of the 177,200 bachelor's degree recipients of 1976-77 who \Vere newly qualified to .teach, 
77 percent applied for teaching jobs and 60 percent were teaching by February 1978. Less 

t than half of those qualifiedao teach with degrees in the fields of art and business were 

* teaching one year following graduation. 



Table 3.6 



Employed Teachers and Teacher Layoffs arid Shortages in Public and 
Private Elementary /Secondary Schools; by Fiek} of Assignment: Spring 1979 



Employed Teachers 



Layoffs^ 



Shortages^ 



Field of Assignment 



Total 

Preprimary 

Primary and general 
•elementary 

Art 

'Basic skills and remedial 

education . . 

Bilingual education . . . . 

Biology • v 

Business 

English^language arts . . . 

Foreign languages 

General science 

Health, physical education 

Home economics 

Industrial arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Reading 

Physical sciences 

Social studies/social 

sciences . . 

Special education 

Vocational education . . . 
Other * 



Number 



Percent > 
otAM 
Teachers 



Number 



Percent 
of All 
Layoffs- 



Numbe 




2,552,000 


' 100.0 " 


23,900 


100.9 


11,300 


99,000 


3.9 


1,300 


5.5 


700 


899,000 


35.2 


7,800 


12.8 % 


2,600 


# 57,000 . 


2.2. 


1,100 


4.5 


100* 


9,000 


.3 


t 100 


.5 


(5) 


22,000 


.9 


200 


1.0 




30,000 


1.2 


300 


1.t 


* 100 


45,000 


J. 8 


400* 


1.7 


200 


188,000 


7.4 


1,800 


7.6 


■ 200, 


53,000 


2.1 


800 


3.3 


100 


76,000 


3.0 


700 


3.0 


200 


158,000 


6.2 


1,100 


4.7 


100 


36,000 


1.4 


500 ■ 


2.3 




41,000 


1.6s 


400 


. 1.8 


600 


150,000 


5.9 


1,100 


4.4 


900 


87,000 


3.4 


900 


3.7 


200 


73,000 


2.9 


400 


1.5 


300 


25,000 


1tt 


100 


.5 


tfOO 


143,000 


5.6 


1,300 


5.5 


100 


219,000 


8.6 


" 2,700 


11.5 


3,200 


1D{,000 


* 4.0 


600 


2.5 


300 


39,000 


t.5 


100 


.4 


#)0 



rcent 
of All 

-Shortages 

100.0" 
3.3 

j 

23.3 
.8 

(5) 
3.7 
.9 
1.8 
2.2 
1.1 
2.1 

* 1.2 
<5f 
5.3 

• 8.3 
1.4. 
2.8 
5.5 

.8 
28.3 
2.9 
1.1 . 



includes all full-time and part-time classroom teachers in public and private elementary/ 

secondary schoofs during the 1979^80 school year. 1 
2 A layoff represents a teacher whose contract was not renewed at the end of the 1978-79 

school year because of budget limitations, and whose position was not subsequently filled. 
3 A shortage represents a teaching position opening (budgeted new position or position vacancy) 

occurring from spring 1979 to fall 1979 (for the 1979-80 school year) {pr whicf* teachers 

were sought but were unable to beared because no qualified candidate was available. 
4 These figures represent. unduphcated counts of teachers among fields. Teachers in more than 

one field were repo/ted only in the field in which they spent most of their teaching time. 

exception v^as that any teacher-engaged in bilingual or special education was counted in either 

of those a/eis ?egardless of the time spent in other areas. 
5 Less than 1»0 positions. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source. U.S. Department of Education^ National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of 
Teacher Demand and Shortages, "Teacher Layoffs, Shortages in 1979 Small Compared with 
TotakEmployed", NCES 81-121a, 1981. 
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Chart 3.6 
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Employed Teachers and Teacher Layoffs and Shortages by Field as 
Percent or Total Employed. Teachers and Teacher Layoffs and Shortages 



Field of assignment: 

t Primary and 

general elementary 



Special education 

English language 
arts 

Health, physical 
education 

Mathematics i 

Social studies', ■ 
social sciences * 






Preprimary 
Home economies 

Physical sciences 




L 



All other 



0, 



T 

10 



20 4 30 40 
Percent of total * k 



50 



53 Employed teachers 
Layoffs 
Shortages 



While 23 percent of teacher shortages were 
portion of layoffs were in that field in 1979. 
ceeded'the number of layoffs were bilingual 
and special education. 



in elementary education, an even larger pro- 
Fields in which the number of shortages ex* 
education, industrial arts, physical sciences, 



Table 3 J 



Salaries of Classroom Teachers in Regular Public Elementary/Secondary 
Schools with AlternativTProjections: School Year 1970-71 to 1990-91 



School Year Ending 



Number of 
Classroom 
Teachers, 
in Thousands 



Average Annual Salaries of CJassroom Teachers 



Current 
Dollars 



Constant 
1980-81- 
Dollars 



1971 2,055 

1972- . . ^ . 2,063 

1973 2,103 

1974 2,138 

\m-^ . . . - 2,165 

1976 . : 2,196 

1977 ' 2,186 

1978 2,209 

1979 \ . . 2,206 

1980 2,181 

1981 ; 2,163 

* Projected 



1982 
1983 
1,98.4 
1985 
1986 
1387 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 



2,119 
2,099 
2,100 
2,098 
2,128 
2,163 
2,201 
2,238 
2,278 
2,333 



,176/ 

,690 



5 9,269 
9,705 
10,176 
10 
11 
12,531 
13,355 
14,213 
15,043 
15,9g6 
17,264 



$20,168 
20,380 
20,533 
19,974 
14,500 
19,615 
19,669 
19,604 
18,9 
1 

* 17,264 



8,97jf 
7,764 > 



Alternative Projections 
Low Intermediate 'High ' 



$17,000 
17,000 
17,000 

"17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 



$17,069 
17,644 
18,239 
18,337 i 
19;0t8 
19,328 
19,491 
19 ; 536* 
19,781 
20,113 



$17,137 
18,288 
'19,477 
19,673 
21,036 
21,655 
21,982 
^,071 
22 7 S62 
23,225 



Not available. 



The high alternative is based on projections of demand for additional teachers and per capita 
personal income. The low projection assumes average salary will remain constant at th*$ 1980- 
81 level and the intermediate alternative is the average of the high and low. 

Source U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections 
of Education Statistics to 1990-9 i t forthcoming. 



Chart 3.7 



Salaries of Classroom Teachers in Regular Public 
Elementary /Secondary* Schools 



j 



Constant dollars* 
$24,000 -i 



$22,000 - 



^2P,00J 



000 - 



$18,000 - 



$16,000 - 



$14,000 - 



$12,000 - 




High ' / 
. "alternative / 



/ 



I Intermediate 



$io,ooo -\ p — | 1 1 1 n l r 

1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 
'~ School year ending 



ERIC 



The buying power of teachere* salaries decreased by nearly 15 percent during the 1970*s. 
In the next decade, ta&chers* salaries are expected to begin increasing as the demand for 
teachers grows. * f , 



113 



103 



Table 3.8 



Opinions of Public School Teachers Toward Job Satisfaction, by Region, 
Enrollment Size of School District, and Teaching* Level: 1980 



Region 1 



Item, 



Total 



Enrollment Size of 
School District 



Teaching Level 



North- South- M Under 3,000- 25,000 Elemen- Junior Senior 

east east miaa,e wesl 3,000 24,999 and Over tary high high 



"Each of the following 
affects teacher morale. 
Has each had a positive 
or negative effect on 
- your job satisfaction?" * 



Salary . # ... 58 49 N. 70' 52 61 
Class size(s) . . 42 42 * 43 '37 - 48 30 
Physical 
facilities/ 

environment 36 % 39 



Percent Who Responded That an Item Had a Negative Effect on Morale 
57 



59 
44 



37 33 37 33 37 
16 26 22 * 19 24 



66 ,N 74,- 60 63 67 62 
43 - 52 52 49 



32 



21 21' 22 



Job security . . 23 27 
Public attitudes - 

toward 

school . . . 
<- Status oi — ^ 

teachers in the 

community . 52- 61 
Treatmenf of 

education by * > 

the media . . 60 * 66 56 56 63 51 
^ Relationship 
with 

parents ... 25 "29 
Student 
behavior ... 49 51 
v Student 

attitude toward 
learning ... 60' 62 
Relationships 
with other 

^teachers. ... 9 10 
Intangible 
t rewards from 
* «' teaching ... 20 * '23 
Opportunity 
for professional 

growth . . . • 37 42 33 37 36 38 



52 44 49 44 

61 57 61 * V 59 

v 



8 
24 



66 

-52 

60 

26 
47 

58 

9 



9 8 9 
18 17 ^ 17 * 18 
36 



58 
51 



39 
24 



7a 

54 
68 

3a 

57 
65 
9 

^26 
3,9 



51 
43 

*33 
21 

62 

49' 

$8 

23 
44 

48 



17 

22 



63 65 
43 38 



39 41 
24 27 



68 71 

52 * 55 
' 60 63 

27 . 28 V 

53 50 

70 73 

9 10 

22 22 

41 43 



Regions defined by the National Education Association. See Appendix, Definitions', for the 
list of States comprising each region. 

Source* National Education Association, National Teacher Opinion Pott,, 1980. 
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Job Satisfaction: Opinions of Public School Teachers 
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"Eacfi of the following affects teacher morale. Has each / \ 
ha*d a positive or'negative effect on your job satisfaction?" 
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ir. V * 
More than half of all teachers believed that salary, community and media attitudes, teachers*. 

status, and student attitudes towards learning' had a negative effect on their job satisfac : 
lion. Salary riad a more negative effect in the §outh than in other regions. In nearly every 
category, secondary school teachers were more likely than teachers of other levels to res- 
pond that art item had a negative effect. 
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Table 3!9 



Opinions of' Public SchboJ Teachers Toward Their Profession: 1961 ,> 1966, 
' 1971, 1976; and 1981 _ ^ 



Year 



Responses 



1961 



1966 



1971 



1976 



"Suppose you could go back to your college 
days and start over again; in view of your 
present knowledge, would you become a 
teacher?" ' * 



♦Total . . 100.0 

Certainly would < 49.9 

Male : 35.2 

Female 56.6 

Elementary 57.3 

"Secondary 40.0 

Underage-^ 

Age 30 to 39 

Age40to49 \ 

Age 50 and over - 

Probably Would * . . " 26.9 

Chances are.about even . . * -12.5 

Probably would not ' . . . 7.9 

Certainly would not ^ 2.8 



Percentage Distribution of Responses 



100.0 

52.6' 

38.0 

59.2 

59.6 

44.9 

49.2 

t 48.9 

eo.2 

"25.4 
12.9 
7.1 
2.0 



\ 



100.0 

44.9 
33.0 
51.1 
50.1 
39.1 
41.4 
40/1 
47.1 
J3.0 
29.5 
13.0 
8.9 
3.7 



100.0 

37.5 
27.3 
42.5 
43.5 
31.7 
35.6 
34.5 
41.6. 
41.3 
26.1 
17.5 
13.4 
5.6 



1981 



100.0 

21. 8 V 
16 J] 
24.8 
26.4 
18.1 

' 28.5 ■; 

16.2 
- ^1.3 
'/27.3V 

24.6 

17.6 

24.0 

12.0 



r . 



- Not available. 



Source. National Education Association: Status of the American Public School Teacher, 
various years. f g 
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, • Chart 3.9 

c 

_ Attitudes Toward the Teaching Profession: Opinions of Public ' 

f * • School Teachers 

• . 6 ' * 



* * I ' « 

"Suppose you could.go back to your college days and start over again; * 
in view of youf present knowledge, would you become a teacher?" 




The proportion of teachers who would choose the teaching profession if they had a chance 
tb start over declined considerably from 1961 to 1981 . In every year, men were less likely 
than women to affiim their original choice, and secondary teachers were less likely than 
elementary teachers to do 50: # - ' s \ • 



* 1 . • 

Tabte 3.10 \ ' ' 7 . /' 

v r * C s 

Public Opinion Ratings of Local Public Schools, Schod^ersonnel, and , U 
Parents: 1981 ^ 4 " - _ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

* ' ' » * * > 

— ; ; * ! : ~ = r~ - " 

Rating ' ' v 3 

Question y ; ■ rv^— t i „ ' 

11* A' B v C D Fail J , DonH Kjiqw . * 

= s Hir^'.' 

Question: Students are often • * * ' \ i %m 

given the grades A, B, C, D;and , Percentage Distribution of Respondents *V 

.Fail to denote the qualify of their * ^ \£. 

work. Suppose the public schools. -* * 

themselves, in this community, 

were graded in the same way. 6 . 

What grade would you give the • 

public schook here - A, B„C, D, , • * * 

or Fail? * 9 27 34 13s 7 ! • 9 10 

Question: Now, what grade a - / * 

would you give the teachers in the - . 1 v , 

public schools in this community - ' \ * 

A ( C^C, D/or Fail? . 11 28 31 9 & 6 15 ' 4 

Question: What gra~de would yoo 1 * * * * 

give the principals and admims-* . t 

^trators in the local public schools rf ( \ 

in this community - ^, B, C, D, 

or Fail?' . . . ; . . . 10 , 26 28 12 9 * 15 .* 

Question: What grade would yoii ' * ^ 

give parents in this community * ^ 

for the job they are doing in 

raising their children to be self-* * ' * 

y a*isc?plined and responsible yourj£ , " ^ 

people-A.B, C, D, or FailKT. . ... . 5 '24 36 16 11 8, *' 

* ? . . <* 

allup, "Taking Education's Pulse: The 13th Annual Gallup Poll of* the * * 
Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools", Principal, Vol. 61, No. 1 September, 1981*and. 
Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappan ( September,, 1 981 . * 
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Chart 3.10 



Public Opinion Rating^f^pcal Public Schools, Personnel, and Parents 



r 



. "Students are often givpn the gfa<fiF* A, B, C, D, and Fail to 
denote the quality of their work' What grade, would you 
give the following?'.'* 



Percentage 
distribution 



100 n 




Local Teachers -Pjgncipals, Parents 
public ahtrSomin- 
schools istrators 



Don't Know 



Teachers along with principals and administrators were rated above average or superior 
by over one-third of the public, a larger proportion than gave parents similar high marks 
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Tableau 



Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Scores of CoUegfe-bound Seniors, by 
Intended Area of Study: 1973 to 1981 4 



> Intended Area 
of Study 



1973 



1975 



1977 



1979 



1 1981 



Math 


Verbal 


Math 


Verbal 


Math 


Verbal 


Math 


v eroai 


Math 
main 






Mean Test Score 










to 1 


434 


472 ' 


a on 
429 


a on 

47U 


427 


467 




A RR 

400 








444 


460 


436 


452 


434 


453 


515 


430 


507 


425 


^ 505 


418 


495 


414 


489 


451 


435 ~ 445 


4tt* 


*425 


404 


421 


403 


421 


481 


4oo 


ARR 

4b0 


504 


478 


505 


478 


507 


482 


498 


AQ 1 

4o I 


4ob 


481 


483 


475 


476 


474 


477 * 


dfl7 
to / 


A A Q 
44o 


ARA 
yon 


445 


A DO 

463, 


437 


456 


air 
4oD 


ARA^' 
404 


□uu 


ARQ « 
4bU 


AHA 


467 " 


487 


465 


482 


AR7 
400 


A O 1 

4o I 








447 


438 


437 


433 


d7Q 
4«J0 


AIR 
4ob 








438 


479 


435 472 


433 


472 


471 


423 


Acn 

459 


418 


* 457 


409 — 443 


dfid 


AAI\ 
44U 


j j j 


40 I 




475 


515 


472 


507 


*f / 1 


OU4 








426 


467 


420 


456 


d1ft 
*t 1 0 


AW) 








433 


474 


430 


469 


d9fi 
*ttO 


*tbo 


AAA 

444 


410 


444 


















\ 














- 






A]2 


dRd 


408 


448 


406 


446 


463 


406 


461 


an? 


*T J J 


400 


447 


398 


446 


483 


• 458 


461 


dRQ 


dRfl 


448 


449 


443 


446 


- 






454 


549 


448 


535 


443 


527 


- 


J 




422 


v 505 


419 


/ 

498 


416 


492 


548 ♦ 


450 


541 


448 


546 


445 


536 


446 


534 ■ 


595 


463 


580 


464 


588 


459 


580 


456 


572 


570 


501 


565 


500 


572 


498 


561 


498 


558 








432 


453 


429 • 


449 


429 


449 


449 


405 


434 


400 


426 


392 


420 


391 


.418 








381 


396 


372 


386 


381 


395 








421 


473 . 


438 


481 


422 


474" 








478 


474 


478 


471 


482 


472 


441 


409 


442 


399 


428 


389 


417 


383 


411 








478 


453 


476 


448 


464 


431 








435 


489 


434 


481 


433 


474 








444. 


455 


435 


447 


433 


447 


490 


46*5 


476 


456 


474 


455 


472 


456 


474 








431 


473 


420 


458 


420 


459 








422 


458 


396 


430 


395 


431 < 


450 


370 


405 


357 


400 


353 


394 


350 


391 








448 


491 


441 


480 


440 


480 


489 


438 


477 















National total 445 

Art and humanities - 

Architecture/ 

. environmental design .... 438 

Art 440 

&nglish/literature 500 

Foreign language 491 

Music ! . . 465 

Philosophy and religion .... 47*9 

Theater arts - 

Biological sciences 

and related areas - 

Agriculture 427 

Biological sciences 493 

Forestry/conservation - 

Health and medical - 

Nursing and health 419 

Business, commerce, and 

communication *. . . - 

Business and commerce .... 409 

Communications 476 

Physical sciences and , * 

• 'related areas ^T-r^ 

Computer science/systems 

analysis - 

Engineering . . < 460 

Mathematics , 481 

Physical sciences 505 

Social sciences e 

and related areas - 

Education 418 

Ethnic studies . / - 

Geography „ . - 

History and cultures - 

Home economics 413 

< Library science - 

Military science - 

Psychology - 

Social sciences 476 

^Miscellaneous - 

Other 

Trade and vocational 400 

Undecided - 

Other/undecided 446 



- Not available. 

Note: 1973-and 1975 data are based on a 10 percent random sample. 

Source. College Entrance Examination Board, A Summary of SAT Score Statistics for Cbllege 
\oard Candidates, 1976, National Report, College-Bound Seniors, 1979, 1981, and unpub- 
lished tabulations of the College Board, -copyright 
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Chart 3.11* 



Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Score Averages-for College-Bound Seniors 



Mean score 
500 -i 



SAT Verbal Means 




Mean score 
500 -i 



450 - 



400 - 



350 - 



300 -J 



1-3 








? «<* 




1 
1? 


1 






ft 




I 




IB 





1979 



r 



1981 




1973 



1975. 



1977 
Year 



* 1979 * 



1981 



WfA College-bound seniors 



College-bound seniors intending 
to major in education 



, From .1973 to 1981, the national mean SAT verbal and math scores dropped from 445 
and 48 1 to 424 and 466, respectively. During the same time period, among college-bound % 
seniors who intended to major in education, SAT verbal scores decreased from 418 to 
391 while math scores dropped from 449 to 418, 
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Table 3.12 



% Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Scores of 1972 High School Seniors Who 

Graduated with 4-Year Degrees and Students with Education Majors 
^. and/or Certification to Teach, by Sex and by Employment Status: 1979 



Mean SAT Verbal Score' 



Mean SAT Wath Score 



Employment Status 



Total 



le - Female Total Male Female 



1 ' — 

1 All 4-year college.graduates: 
• 


487 


489 


486 


526 


548 


502 


Teaching in preprimary, 




■ 










elementaTyA^condary , 




• 












452 


440 


455 


478 


' *493 


475 


Employed in rther professional, 






t 










493 


491 


496 


537 


558 


513 




475 


477 * 


473 


509 


524 


487 


Not in labor force 2 *> . . . 


514 


\ 530 . 


499 


546 s 


593 


506 


Education majors and those 














certified to teach: 


449 


445 > 


450 


483 


507 


475 


Teaching in preprimary", 




\ * 


\ 








elementary/secondary 






451 










- 449 


440' 


476 


499' 


471 


Employed in othfer education - 














"3 


* 434 


417 


440 


475 


481^ 


473 


V Employed in non-education 


V 














453 


* 458 


450 


492 


519 


475 




4 482 * 




477 


493 




486 



J 



— Not ava^rt&le. 



1 Includes education majors, ^Lose certified to teach and thote who do not report/themselves, as 
certified to*teach. 

2 Includes the' unemployed, students, and others not in the labor fQrce> ^ * * 
^Includes college teachers, other teachers, and^ ' . t 

SoCiTfCe.. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study, unpublished tabulations, f . * ^ 
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* Chart 3.12 



Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Scores, by &ex and Employment Statu, 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Mean Verbal Score Mean Mathematics ScQre 

0 

All 4-Year College Graduates | 





I J* I I I I 1 • 

300 350 400 450 500 550 600 . 

Scoice 

I I J^ching 

Other professional, 
technical, or managerial 



n — i—i — I — m 

300 350 400 450 500 550 600 
Score 

Bl Other employed 
WM Not in labor force 



Education Majors and Those Certified to Teach 
1 



Total 



Male 



Female 





' I I I 1 I 1 I 

300 350 400 450 500 550 600 
Score 

X 

ED Teaching 



Employed in other 
education-related jobs 



I I I I — I — I 1 

300 350 400 450 50D 550 600 

Score . 

H Employ etWn non- 
i education-related jobs 

■i Not in labor force 
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Among high school seniors of 1972. tho\e who went into teaching had lo\ycr SAT scores 
than other college graduates employed iruiiffcrent professions. Scores were not significantly 
different, however* between education majors who went into teaching and education 
majors who were employed in other fields. 
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Table 3.13 



States with Competency-based 
Authorization, Year Adopted, Year 
Teachers Assessed: 1981 

^^^^•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

State Authorization 

Alabama SBE 

Arizona Legislature 

Section 15- 
235 and 236 of 
Education Code 

Arkansas ' Legislature 

• / H.B.475 

California Legislature ^ 

A.B.757 

<■ < 

Florida . . . ? Legislature * 

CB/SB 549 

Georgia . . . '. SBE t 

Louisiana,. . Legislature 

Mississippi Legislature 

New Mexico SBE 

New York Regents' 

North Carolina SBE 

Oklahoma Legislature 

H.B. 1706 

South Carolina Legislature 

S.528 

Tennessee . . . x SBE 

Texas Legislature 

4 v S.B.50 

Virginia Legislature 

H 1723 

West Virginia SBE 



SBE - State Board of Educations 

NTE - National Teacher Examinations. 

EWt - Education majors. 

TC - Teaching candidates. 



ier Certification Provisions, by 
Effective, Type of Test, Type of 



Year 
Adopted 


Year 
Effective 


Type 
of Test 
1 — 


Test 
Required of 


1980 


1981 


Stale 


TC 


1980 


1980 

* 


State 


TC 

- 


1979 


1980 
extended to 1983 


NTE 


* TC 


1981 


1982 


State 


TC 






State 


r* 


1978 


1980 


TC 




I 1978 


* State 


TC 


1977 


4979 * 


NTE 


TC 


1972 


1972 


NTE 


TC 


. ig8l 


1983 


State 


TC 


1980 


1984 * 


. State 


• TC 


1979 


1981 


State 


EM 


1980 


1982 


State 


TC 


1979 


1982 " 


NTE/State 


TC 


1980 


198.1 


NTE 


TC 


1981 


Not set 


State 


TC 


* 

1980 


1980 


NTE 


v TC 


1961 


1964 


NTE • 


TC 



# 



Source. Education Commission of the Slates, 
lished data. 



Research and Information Department, unpub- 
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State Competency-Based Teacher Certification Provisions 
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By 1981, 17 States had adopted competency-based certification, for teaching candidates 
or education majors. In 10 States, these provisions were already? in effect and in 3 more, 
testing was to begin iir 1982. K ^ ^ 
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( Chapter 4 

Postsecondary Education 



The availability and viability of postsecondary 
education concerns governments, businesses, and 
society in general, as well as current and prospective 
students and their families. Two factors — popula- 
te shifts and economic conditions — are currently 
having serious effects on postsecondary education 
and on planning its future. This chapter .highlights 
data wjiich may be useful background for debate and 
policy directions for the next decade. 

Enrollment in postsecondary education has beejj the^ 
subject of much study and, with regard to the future/ 
speculation. /The declining size of the age group 
which historically has comprised the majority of 
higher education enrollments has engendered con- 
cern about possible enrollment declines. Yet ^awfriy 
factors appear to be influencing higher education 
enrollments, and reviews of recent trends have the ef- 
fect of tempering predictions based on the size of 
population groups alone. Enrollment patterns by age 
and sex will be noted in this chapter, together with 
trends in enrollments of entering freshmen. Enroll- 
ments of racial/ethnic group&wll be examined also, 
as the access of minority groups to higher education 
has been of special interest. 

The cufrent structure and organization of both col- 
legiate and no n collegiate postsecondary education 
a« described in this chapter. They serve as the 
frameworjc for examining the financial condition qf 
the institutions. Sources of funds for postsecondary 
institutions, as well as expenditures by the institu- 
tions for various purposes, including student aid, are 
discussed in the context of the economic climate of 
sjtaihepast decade. The resources and responsibilities of 
students and their families are ta^en as the staging 
point in viewing sources of stiklent funding. Chapter 
5 includes a description of the^elation$hips, among 
postsecondary educational attainment and achieve- 
ment, labor force status, and economic outcomes. 

Enrollment . 

Since there is no boundary limiting the-age at w*hich 
an adult may enroll for some type of postsecondary 
education, the total adult* population constitutes a 
potential base for enrollments. The traditional age 
t/or po&secondary education enrollment is considered 
/o be 18 to 24 years old. But the population of this 
age group will decrease over the current decade at a 



rate that is expected to reduce its size by 4.3 million 
persons by 1990, 15 percent fewer than in 1980 (entry 
4.1). At the same time, the age group 25 to 4§ years 
old will grow by about 25 percent, with an increase of 
18.6 million persons from 1980 to. 1990. Persons born 

- at the height of the baby-boom, during the late 
1950's, will be 30 to 34 years qld in 1990. This age 

. group will be 21 percent larger in that year than in 
1980. 

# Increases in higher education enrollments of older 
students \those 25 years old and over) may offset the 
a anticipated enrollment declines of college students 
<agfcd^ 1 8 to 24 years old, assuming existing trends con- 
tinue (entry 4.2). In J970, 72 percent of the students 
were below 25 years of age. During the 1970's, the 

* number of college students under 25 years old in- 
creased about 22 percent, slightly faster than the 20 

* percent increase in the population of this age group. 
" The result was a jump in enrollment from 6.2 million 

in 1970 to 7.6 million in 1980. At the same time, 
enrollments of students 25 years old and over in- 
creased from 2.4 million to 4.5 million, the result of 
growth in the older population together with higher 

" enrollment rates among these older adults. The com- 
bined enrollment increases of younger and older 
^Students caused total enrollment to rise from 8.6 

m million in 1970 to 12.1 million in 1980. 

- Looking into the 1980's, the traditional college-age 
, population will decrease in size by about 15 percent, 

probably resulting in an enrollment decline of more 
than 1.1 million 18- to 24-year-olds. However, if 

- enrollment rates among older students continue at 
. tjieir 1<J$0 levels, the larger population of persons 25 

* or more years of age would yield an increase of about 

* 1.1 million older students in 1990. These trends 
would produce a different mix of age groups in the* 

* student population. Older students would account 
for 47 perceiaof the 12.1 million students enrolled, 
instead opKe 38 percept of the total that they com- 

. pris£4-hn980 and the 28 percent in 1970. 

014er^students have been more likely to enroll on a 
part-time basis than yotinger students. Hence, as 
more older students enrolled, one could also expect 
to find increases in part-time enrollment. In fact, 

* part-time enrollments could constitute 46 percent of 
the total by 1990, compared to less than one-third in 
1970. 
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In addition to older adults, important contributing 
factors to enrollment projections are enrollmenuates 
for women £nd racial/ ethnic groups. First-time and 
total enrollments of females grew faster than those of 
males between 1970 and 1980 (entry 4.3). The in- 
creases for females in first-timg and total enrollments 
were 50 ana 76 percent, while corresponding in- 
creases for males were 6 and 17 percent, respectively*. 
Total enrollments of females increased each year dur- 
ing the period, as did female first-time enrollment, 
except in 1976. First-time and total enrollments Qf- 
males peaked inM975, then declined for three years 
until they rose again in 1979; in 1980, these enroll- 
ments were still below their high points in 1975. As a 
result of these trends, females outnumbered males in 
hjjfher education in 1979 and 1980. 

Any examination of higher education enrollment 
rates among racial/ethnic groups must include an ex- 
amination of high school graduation rates for those 
groups, since most colleges and universities require 
high school graduation as a minimum credential for 
admission. In 1980, just- over 80 percent of white 
18-to 24-year-olds had graduated from high school 
compared to rates of 70 percent for blacks and 54 
percent, for Hispanics (entry 4.4). Because for 
minorities the pools of potential entrants into college 
were smaller in relation to their population, it is to be 
expected that their college enrollment rates would be 
lower. In fact, in 1980 the, proportions of the 18* to 
24-year-old populations enrolled in college for 
whites, blacks,* and Hispanics were 26, 19, and 16 
pereent,*-respectively. But if college enrollment is 
taken as a 'percent of the eligible population, high 
school graduates, instead of as a percent of the total 
population, the differences are much smaller. In 
198Q, college e^rollrpent as a percent of high school 
graduates among whites, blacks, and Hispanics was 
32, 28, and 30-percent, respectively. 

Between 1970' and 19£0, the proportion of high 
school graduates^among 18- to 24-year-old whites re- 
mained fajrly stable, but for blacks it increased from 
60 to 70 percent. The fact that this rate for blacks is 
increasing may result in increases in their representa- 
tion in college in the future. The proportion of high 
school graduates among Hispanics appears to be less 
encouraging. While data for 1970 are not available, 
the proportion in 1975 was over 57 percent; by 1980 it 



had dropped to 54 percent. These results do not 
necessarily indicate a trend, however. There has been 
some difficulty in measuring the Hispanic population v 
and recenummigration of Hispanics into this£oun-. 
try may make interpretations of trends difficult. 

Participation of minorities in higher education has 
grjown most notably at the undergraduate level. Be- 
tween 1978 and 1980, each minority group, except 
Iblacks, had a higher percent increase in enrollments 
than whiles (entry 4.5). Although a comparatively 
brief period is covered by this changoand these data 
should be monitored carefuUy in the future, the pic- 
ture suggests that enrollments of minority groups 
may continue to grow £t the undergraduate level. At 
the graduate level, each minority group, except black 
students, had increased enrollment from 1978 to 
1980. Nonresidept aliens, a group of students for 
whom racial/ethnic designation is not collected, 
displayed larger increases in undergraduate and 
graduate enrollment than did any of the groups of 
U.S. citizens. In fact, there were almost as many 
nonresident aliens enrolled in graduate schools in 
1980 as there wej£ black, Hispanic, and American In- 
dian/Alaskan Native students combined. In contrast, 
at the first-professional level, enrollment of nonresi- 
dent aliens declined, while enrollment for U.S. 
citizens increased, with minority enrollments increas- 
ing faster than those of whites. 

Postsecondary Institutions 

Postsecondary education is offered by many types of 
institutions as welt as by other, organizations and 
groups. Programs sponsored by business organiza- 
tions, which may be organized institutes' offering 
complete curricula, are a growing part of postsecon- 
dary education. On-the-job training is not only an in- 
formal, but often a structured, routine part of an 
employee's work' experience. Many small businesses, 
organizations, or schools that are not part of the net- 
works of accredited institutions or associations serv- 
ing particular academic or vocational groups, are 
nonetheless providers of postsecondary education to 
many persons. , 

Currently, it is not possible to describe completely 
the size, much less the shape and character, of this 
universe of postsecondary educatipn providers. At 
this time, two significant portions can be defined 



with some precision: institutions of higher education 
and noncollegiate postsecondary schools offering oc- 
cupational programs. Accreditation is the basis upon 
which inclusion or exclusion in the higher education 
universe is determined; a tradition of voluntary par- 
ticipation is the basis for inclusion in the non- 
collegiate group. Changes in ^creditation may alter 
the contours of parts of the universe, making real 
growth or change difficult to determine. With these 
considerations in mind, it was possible to identify 
about 11,000 institutions offering postsecondarv 
education in 1980, in the United States and its outly- 
ing*areas (entry 4.6). Almost 3,300 of these institu- 
tions were at the college level, including universities 

x and other 4-year institutions, and 2-year junior and 
community colleges. The other 7,700 were non- 

, collegiate postsecondary schools offering occupa- 
tional programs. 

Characteristics of these fJostsecondary education in- 
stitutions differed markedly depending upon how 
they are controlled. Institutions controlled by 
organized governmental units (hereaft^effreferred to 
as "public") exhibited differences in program offer- 
ings, financial operation, and enrollments from those 
identified as independent nonprofit, organized as* 
profitmaking, or affiliated with. a religious group 
(hereafter called "private"). Thus, while institutions 
of both groups may be open to # the public, the 
reference to schools as public or private provides a 
useful basis for more detailed descriptive examina-, 
tion of distinct groups. 

Among public institutions in 1£8Q> noncollegiate 
4 vocational/technical schools were about as preyalent 
jas universities and other 4-year institutions, con- 
stituting nearly 25 percent of the group, compared 
wit4^23 percent for tlje 4-year .institutions. In the 
public sector, the number of vocational/technical 
schools increased slightly from 1976 to 1980. 
Technical institutes declined as a sfiare of the public 
institutions result of a definitional' change in < 
school categories. Each of the two college-level 
categories ("universities and other 4-year" and 
"2-year") remained at a stable proportion of the 
public sector totals from 1976 to 1980. 

In the. private sector, various types of specialized- 
vocational schools, generally with small enrollments, 



outnumbered college-level institutions. For example, 
cosmetology/barber schools were considerably more 
numerous thap the combined total of private institu- 
tions of higher education. Changing accreditation 
standards prompted some shifts in the distribution of 
schools; notably, 77 private technical institutes ac- 
credited bv the National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools (NATTS) received higher educa- 
tion status between 1978 and 1980. Despite the. 
reclassification of this group of schools and because 
of the large total ijtimber of private postsecondary 
schools (over 8,500), the distribution of various types 
of institutions remained essentially stable fronrT976, 
to 1980 in the private sector. 

The hejerogepebus character of postsecondary r 
education institutions requires that enrollment 
counts»Jor these institutions be described separately. 
Beqause programs differ in hours required for com- 
pletion as well as in calendar time, program enroll- 
ments in, for example, flight schools^are not strictly 
comparable to fall enrollments in private 4-year in- 
stitutions. 

Fall enrollment in higher educatipn, recorded as a 
.single snapshot count of enrollment early in the 
academic year, rose to a high of 12.2 million in fall 
1980 for the 50 States, D.C., and outlying areas (en- 
try 4.7). Of the total, more than three-fourths was in 
pt^lic institutions; less than one-fourth in private in- 
♦ stitutions. The enrollment in public schools was 
almost evenly divided between 4-year institutions and 
2-year colleges, while-most of- the enrollment in 
private schools (92 percent) was ii\ w 4 r year institu- 
tions. These percentages remained quite stable be- 
tween 1976 and 1980. 

J ■ v ** 

Formal degree awards by these institutions are im- 
portant outcomes of postsecondary education. 
Bachelor's degrees were the most numerous,' with 
929,000 at that level awarded in 1980 (entry 4.8). The 
three postbaccalaureate degree categories combined 
— tnaster's, doctor's, and first-professional — : ac- 
counted for over 400,000 additional awards. About 
two-thirds of the bachelor's, master's, and doctor's 
degrees were earned at public institutions. But this 
pattern was virtually reversed Tor first-professional 
degrees, where over 60 percent of those degrees were 
earned at private institutions. ^ 
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Enrollment figures for noncollegiate postsecondary 
schools included all persons enrolled throughout the 
calendar year. Since some programs lasted only a few 
weeks, u is 'possible that some students completed 
more than one program during a single year. There- 
fore, these figures. reported the numbers of persons 
servedT)y these schools during the year, but not total 
enrollment lrl the schools at one point in time. Over 
1.6, million students enrolled in noncollegiate 
postsecajidary schools in 1980, up from M million in 
1976 (entry 4.9). Of the total in 1980, about one-third 
was in pubhq schools and two-thirds in private 
schools. Within these two groups, enrollment pat- 
terns differed considerably. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of enrollment in' public schools, over 95 per- 
cent, was in vocational/technical schools, while the 
largest shares of en rollment in private schools were in 
such specialized schools as business/commercial (45 
percent), cosmetology /barber (13 percent) or trade/ 
arts and design (19 percent). 

Enrollment distributions in 1980 represented some 
differences from 1976 that primarily reflect changes 
in definition or in composition of the universe of in- 
stitutions being described. In public schools, the 
enrollments in vocational/ technical schools repre- 
sented an increased share of the total, from 78 per- , 
cent in 1976 to 96 percent in 1980. But this increase 
reflects a definitional change that virtually excluded 
other institutions from the public noncollegiate 
designation. In private schools, the largest changes 
were increases for business/commercial schools (up 
from 36 percent to 45 percent) and trade/^rts and 
design schools (from 13 percent to 19 percent). The 
shift of many private technical institutes into the 
higher education group of institutions resulted in a 
flight decline in -the share of private noncollegiate 
enrollment for the remaining noncollegiate technical 
institutes. 

Vocational training is a major activity of the 
postsecondary sector. Considerable information is 
available on vocational programs administered under 
the Vocatjpnal Education j&pt (VEA) by State Boards 
of Vocational Education. At the postsecondary level, 
vocational programs in 1979-80 enrolled over 6.3 
million students (?ntry 4.10). Just, under two-thirds 
of these enrollm<?rW w^re in institutions of higher' 
education, emphmjffag the important , vocational^ 



) 

role now being filled by the higher education sector. 
Npncollegiat.e State-approved schools accounted for 
another 8 percent of the total postsecondary enroll- 
ments. Secondary schools also offered postsecondary 
vocational education;. 27 percent of postsecondary 
vocational enrollments were in other .postsecondary 
schools, facilities that primarily serve secondary 
students but in these cases provided postsecon<iary 
instruction. 

The proportion of vocational enrollments by types of 
schools varied among the instructional, program 
areas. About three-fourths of enr<?llment_ for three 
program areas (distribution, health, and office oc- 
cupations) was in higher education institutions. An 
even higher proportion of enrollment in technical 
programs was in those schools. The largest area in 
total enrollment, trade and industrial, was more 
evenly divided among institutional grotipS: over 15 
percent was in State-approved schoots and 30 percent 
was in'other postsecondary schools. 

Vocational programs are intended to prepare persons 
to enter occupations. The relationship between voca- 
tional education programs and occupations is par- 
ticularly close for the subset of programs designated 
as "occupational^ specific." These are programs of- 
fered at or above grade 11 which purport to impart 
entry-level job skills for a specific gainful occupation. 
Excluded are all programs in industrial arts and con- 
sumer and homemaking program areas. Considera- 
tion of gccupationally specific enrollments focuses 
on those students who would be expected to have the 
most immediate and planned impact on the labor 
market. 

Almost 96 percent of all postsecondary enrollments 
•in occupationally specific programs were described 
by sex and race (entry 4.11). The higheit enrollments 
of one sex in occupationally specific program* oc- 
curred in the program areas, of health and occupa- 
tional home economics, each with about 81 percent 
females. . Males had the strongest majorities in 
technical (75* percent) an'd trade and industrial (78 
percent). Highest minority er/rollments occurred in 
'the program areas of occupational home economics 
and office occupations, two areas with high female 
enrollments. However, the iargest program area and 
the one with the highest percentage male enrollment, 
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trade and industrial, was third in minority enrollment 
at 25 percent of the total in 1980. 

Institutional Finance 

The Nation's colleges and universities receive 
revenues from four types of sources: governmental,^, 
private, student, and institutional (entry 4.12). Pro- 
portions of revenues coming from each source differ 
between public and private institutions and among 
universities, other 4-year institutions, and 2-year in- 
stitutions. Inspection of income sources for fiscal 
years 1970 and 1980 suggests which groups of institu- 
tions are likely to be affected by changes in particular 
revenue sources. Most immediately evident is the 
greater reliance of public institutions upaMigovern- 
ment funds. Whereas public schools reawed be- 
tween 58 and 75 percent of all revenues frorwgovern- 
ment sources in 1980, the corresponding proportions 
for private schools were between 9 and 30. The major 
government contributor .to public institutions was 
State governments, which supplied between 40 and* 52 
percent of revenues for each of the three types of 
public institutions in 1980. 

The Federal government was a source Of revenues for 
, both public and private institutions,, with institu- 
tional level being more closely related than control to 
' proportion of support. Universities received a greater 
proportion of their revenues from the Federal gov- 
ernment than did otfier 4-yeai / institutions and 2-year 
institutions. Public universities reported larger total 
revenues from the Federal government than did 
private universities in 1980 ($2.6 billion compared to 
$2.5 billion), but these represented greater propor- 
tions of total revenues for the private universities 
than* they did for the public universities *(27 percent 
compared to 16 percent). Much of the private univer- 
sities' revenues from the Federal government ^were~ 
for specific research; the Nation's private universities 
conduct proportionally more research than any other 
group of institutions. Public universities' revenues 
from the. Federal government were provided largely 
under the provisions of long-standing "Land Grant 
Acts," such asjhe Morrill, Nelson, and Bankhead 
Acts. ' 

« 

Higher education institutions received- substantially 
greater amounts of revenues from government 
sources in 1980 than they did in 1970. *Yet, com- 



parisons of the distributions of revenues by source 
shbvv tnat Federal revenues dropped as a percent of 
the total for universities from 1970 to 1980, from 24 
down to 16 percent for public universities, and from 
33 to 27\percent for private universities. State govern- 
ments provided an increasing share tf&revenues for 
public universities and for public 2-fear institutions. 

While governments were major contributors to all 
groups of higher education institutions; private 
sources (businesses, foundations, and individuals) 
were more important to private than to public institu- 
tions. Private sources provided only between 1 and 4 
percent of revenues for public institutions in fiscal 
year 1980, but from 8 to 10' percent for private in- 
stitutions. 

r 

For some types of schools, the category of student 
revenues was the most important single source of 
revenues. Student sources supplied over half of all * 
revenues for private other 4-year* and 2-year institu- 
tions. They provided smaller, but nonetheless 
sizable, portions of revenues for private universities 
(about one-third) and for all types of public institu- 
tions (between 20 and 25 percent). These Student 
sources of revenue were comprised of tuition and fees 
and auxiliary enterprises. Auxiliary enterprises were 
room and board, primarily, though they included 
also income from' bookstores and intercollegiate 
' athletics. - , - 1 

The revefiues from tuition and fees were more impor- 
tant to private than to public institutions, especially 
at the 2-year level, where for private colleges tuition 
and fees in '1980 provided 57 percent of total current 
funds revenues. For private universities and other 
4-,year institutions, 27 percent and 43 percent, respec- 
tively, oT revenues came from tuition ^nd fees. Public 
institutions* receiving more governmental- support, h 
obtained from 12 to 15 "percent of their revenues/ 
from student tuition and fees. ■ - * 1 

Income to the colleges and universities from the ma^. „ 
*jor Federal student aid programs (discussed in more 
* detail in entry 4.20) was split between two sources of 
revenues. The Federal governmental so,urce included 
two of these programs: College Work-Study and the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, . 
which provided funds cjirectly tfr the educational in- 
j ' x 
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stitutions* for the other Federal student aid pro- 
grams (Pell Grants . National direct Student Loan, 
and Guaranteed Student Loan) the students made (he 
payments to colleges; therefore, these funds 
(although squally Federal in source) *\vere recorded 
b> the institutions as coming from student sources. 

Institutional s<5ufces, those, that institutions 
generated for thdmselves$injluded revenues from 
major public service hospit^ operated by colleges 
and universities, endowment income, organized ac- 
tivities related to educationalxiepartrrferus, and other 
sources. These sources contribifted'highly varied pro- 
portions of v revenues for thf^different groups of in- 
stitutions. In fiscal year 1980, for example, institu* 
tional sources provided less than 4 percent of all 
revenues for public 2-year institutions and over 25 
percent for private univecsiti^s. Income from one of 
tjjiese institutional sources, endowment income, 
yielded a small portion of total revenues, only 2 per- 
cent for all institutions in fiscal year 1980. 

Nevertheless, endowments are of particular interest 
because the market value of these endowments could 
be regarded as a source of reserves for some institu- 
tions. The market value of endowments was higher 
for private than for public institutions, with about 82 
percent of all endowment value held by private in- 
stitutions (entry 4.13). These endowments were also 
heavily concentrated in particular institutions; the 10 
universities with the largest endowments held nearly 
$6.5 billion, or about 31 percent of all endowment 
funds' for higher education*. 

The market value Qf endowments in 1980 may be 
compared with valuer in 1 97 5. v However, in consider- 
ing any changes in dollar amounts over time, the ef- 
fects-of inflation must be recognized. The effects*of 
inflation on individual consumers are most.comnfon- 
ly measured by means of the Cofi^ner Price Index 
(CPI), which calculates the increases in prices for a 
specified "market basket" of goods and services. 
However, because colleges and universities purchase 
a different set of goods, the spgaudly formulated 
Higher Education Price Index (HEPl) was used for 
all adjustments to constant-dollar figures in tftb-sec- 
tion. 

The value of endowments in current dollars, unad- 
justed for inflation, increased from 1975 to 1^80. But 



when 1975 amounts were adjusted to constant 1980 
dollars, the increase was just seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. Given the large enrollment increases in higher . 
education during this .time, the constant-dollar 
market value of endowments jtet student declined for 
.the last 5 years. Thus, endowment would be a$ inade- 
quate Cushion against possible declines from other 
sources in the future. In fact, if institutions of higher 
education had to liquidate allendowments in order to 
support current operations, public institutions con- 
sidered as a group would have sustained activities for 
onlv/f?Tl^onths in 1980. While the group of private 
insiitutionsViad endowments with greater market 
value, priVdflEUnstflutions as a group could have sus- 
tained operates for only 10.6 months on liquidated 
endowments. 

Trends in current expenditures by colleges and 
universities reflected the size and growth ,of com- 
ponents of higher education. The 10 yea.r K s ending 
with fiscal 1980 represented a 37 percent increase in ' 
constant-dollar expenditures (entry 4. 14). , Public in- 
stitutions expeilenced'more growth than did private 
institutions, the 45 percent increase in constant- 
fc dollar expenditures for all public institutions com- 
paring with a 25j>ercent increase for all private in- 
stitutions. The* growth of public 2-year schools was 
primarily responsible for the larger increase for 
public institutions. Public institutions, enrolling 78 
percent of all higher education students in 1980, ac- 
counted for 66 percent of total current funds expen- 
ditures. ; * 

The increases injotal expenditures for higher educa- 
tion are put into perspective by expressing-expen- 
ditures adjusted for inflation on a per full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) student basis. Expenditures (ex- 
pressed in constant dollars) per FTE student at public 
institutions were relatively^stable during the decade. 
Increasing enrollments at public 2-year institutions, 
"which have lower costs per student, may have con- 
tributed to this fact by offsetting larger increases at 
public universities. Private institutions -showed 
almost steady increases-in per^FTE student expen- 
ditures. Slight ^declines in constant-dollar expen- 
ditures, per FTE student were reported by public in- 
stitutions in fiscal years 1972 and 1976, and by 
private institutions in 1976. By "1980, expenditures 
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per FTE student were $9,140 for private institutions, 
$5,908 for public institutions. 

Higher education institutions differed in their alloca- 
tion of expenditures, suggesting l^ain that the in- 
stitutional groups comprising the sector, defined on 
the basis of governance and level, are distinct from 
one another. Distributions of total current funds ex- 
penditures, calculated on a per-FTE student basis, 
offer the means of making these comparisons (entry 
4.15). Average total expenditure per FTE student for 
fiscal >ear 1980 for public 2-year institutions was 
$2,9^0, and for private universities was $15,018. A 
large research component at universities accounted 
for some of this difference, but even expenditures 
on instruction differed considerably. Private univer- 
sities, on the average, also spent the largest amount 
on instruction'per FTE student, $4,021, compared to 
$2;170 spent by public universities. -Private institu- 
tions awarded more in scholarships and fellowships 
than did public institutions at the same level. 

In comparing instructional expenditures for voca- 
tional programs administered untferjhe Vocational 
Education Act (VEA) across the three postsecondary 
groups of institutions, it may be noted that institu- 
tions of higher education reported the largest propor- 
tion of the total for almost all of the instructional 
program areas (entry 4. 16). Only 5 percent of the in- 
structional expenditures for vocational programs in 
higher education was supplied by the Federal govern- 
ment through VEA funds. * 

At least 80 percent of total direct instructional expen- 
ditures for five of the nine program areas was spent" 
at institutions of higher education: 1 distribution, * 
health, occupational home economics, office occupa- 
tions, and technical. State-approved institutions ac-^ 
counted for less than 10 percent of postsecondary' 
direct instructional expenditures Jor all program 
areas except trade and industrial, for which they had 
18 percent of tKfe total. However, for each program 
area, this group of institutions had a higher percent 
of their funds from Federal sources than did institu- 
tions of higher education. For all program areas 
combined, 13 percent of funds were from the Federal 
government, more than twice the percentage for 
higher education. "Other^ postsecondary" institu-^ 
tions as a group spent more ih direct instructional ex-* 



penditures than did State-approved institutions. 
* These institutions reported the same percept of funds * 

from Federal sources for all program areas, 13 per- 
" cent, as State-approved institutions. 

Student Finance 

It was noted earlier in the chapter that student tuition 
and .fees play a substantial role in postsecondary 
education ^institutional finance, particularly in the 
private sectot. In turn, students* ability to p$y in 
large part determines* their access to postsecondary 
education. Between 1970 and 1980, student charges 
(room, board, tuition an<i fees) at the Nation's col- 
leges and universities doubled, but at the same time 
median family income doubled as well (entry 4.17). 
As a resuft, the ratio of student charges to median 
famil> income varied only slightly , during that time % 
and, at public universities, even declined by more 
than 3 percentage points, from 15* percent ift 1970 to 
just under 13 percent in* ,1980. i 

. But ability to pay varies^for different groups. Median, 
income foj Hispanic families in 1980 was about* 33 
percent lower than that of white families.and for^ 
black' families was about'42 percent lower,. Thus, if 
students' access to postsecondary education de- 
pended solely on their families* ability to pay, the ac- 
cess of minorities would hi seriously limited. 

The promfnence of the nationwide policy discussions 
a6out support for , postsecondary education lends 
particular interest to, analyses A of recent data on 
parents* views and actions on funding. A: 1980 survey 
obtained parents* views qn wfto shouldmve the main 
responsibility for the cost of education beyond high 
•school, and also asked the parents what actions they 
had taken to have some money fo&' their children's 
postsecondary education. . ' s 

. On the main responsibility for the cosfm educatiQn 
beyond high school, parents were more likely to re- 
spond that it was fheir res^onsibiji'ty as opposed to 
students' or governments' responsibility (entry 4.18), 
Responses* tabulated by income level and racial/ 
ethnic grotip show tliat ftere werelarger differences 
by income: at the lowest income level, this response 
was, selected by 41 percept of the parenjs; at the mid- 
dle level, Tjy 49 percent; and at the highest level, by a 
majority x>f 58 percent. Forty-four percent of 
Hispanic and of bl^ck parents compared to 50 per- 
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cent of white parents held this view. As was seen in 
entry 4.17, the median income of white families is 
well above the medians of the minority families. 

"For each of the three income groups, the order of 
preference in allocating the main responsibility was; 
first to parents, then to students, to the Federal 
government, and last to State or local governments. 
Hispanics gave second place to State or local govern- 
ments, while blacks gave second place to the Federal 
government. . £ 

A related question' asked whether or not, the parents 
had done anything specific in order to have some 
money for the child's education beyond high school. 
Parents were counted as having done "something 
specific** if they responded "Yes** to such actions 
listed in the question as: started a savings account, 
bought an insurance policy or U.S. Savings Bonds, 
made investments, 'set up a trust fund, or started 
working or took an additional job. Parents* an^vers 
to this and t& the "responsibility" question were 
compared on the basis of the extent to which parents' 
own actions to save and/or earn money for a child's 
postsecondary education were consistent with their 
views as- to "the main responsibility" to pay. Only 
those parents who had also stated that they wanted 
some postsecondary education for .their son or 
daughter were included in the analysis (entry 4.19>. ,.. 
Of these parents, 45 percenl had done something 
specific, as compared with 5k percent of those who 
had also responded that parents ha.d the main respon- . 
sibility. TJie percentage of parents who^had done 
something specific to have money for posjsecohdary 
education varied directly according to: (1) the type of 
postsecondary education they wanted their son or 
daughter to have; (2) income level; and (3) racial/ 
ethnic group. Parents wanting vocational, "trade, or 
business school for their^children were l&s.Iikely to 
take specific action than were parents anticipating ex- 
penses for college. Even in the lowest incQpie 
category over a third of the""Var,ents anticipating col- 
lege costs had taken specific action to have some 
money. # c ^ 

Students and their families.who have been unable to 
pay all the costs of a. postsecondary education have 
had access to many sources of financial aid. Scholar- 
• ships, fellowships, and loans have been made avail- 



able by the postsecondary institutions themselves, by 
private individuals, and by a variety of organizations 
of individuals throughout the Nation. Local, State, 
and- Federal governments have funded grants, loans, 
and work-study programs as well as fellowships in 
scientific studies and other areas. 

The Federal government has played an increasing 
role in assuring student access to postsecondary 
education. For fiscal year 1981, $5.4 billion was ap- 
propriated for the five major Federal programs of 
student financial aid; compared to $1.4 billion in 
1973 (entry 4.20). These programs encompassed 
loan, 0 grant, and work-study programs. The figures 
used here and throughout this discussion are calcula- 
tions of 3-year moving averages as distinguished 
from the actual annual appropriation amounts. This 
type of calculation was performed, to aid in inter- 
preting the data more realistically, since portions of 
annual appropriations could' be used in adjacent 
years; otherwise, some of the variations in actual 
amounts could be misleading. < 1 . 

The Pell Grant program, formerly known as Basic 
Educational Opportunity, Grants (BEOG), was the, 
largest of the five programs between 1974 and 1981. 
The Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) program was 
the second largest after 1974, and almost equaled the 
Pell Grant in 1981. The three other major programs 
were # the College Work-Study (CWS), the Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG), and 
the National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) programs. 
Other programs that were relatively small were the 
State Student Incentive and Health Education 
Assistance Loan programs. 

<*» 

The Pell Grant program had appropriations of over 
$2 billion for each fiscal year 1978 through 1981. 
-duaranteed Student Loan passed the $2 billion, mark 
in 1 98 1 . The pnly program that was smaller in 1 98 1 
than in 1974 was the National Direct. Student Lpan; 
the decrease was more than offset by expansion of 
the Guaranteed Student Loan. The College Work- 
Study and Supplemental Educational Oppormoity 
Grant programs increased modestly dyrirfg the 
period, but were far outdistanced by r^ptcf climbs in 
the Pell Grant and Guaranteed Student Loan. 

Economic constraints of the I980's are expected to 
limit and restrict this source of student aid in* the 



foreseeable future. The increases in these programs 
over the past four years, particularly in Pell Grants 
and -Guaranteed Student Loans, have been due in 
large part to the Middle Income Students' Assistance 
Act passed in 1978 (see NCES, Condition of Educa- 
tion, 1981 for a discussion of this legislation). 
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Table 4.1 



Population 1 of Adults 18 Years Old liuf Over, by Age Gfpup: 1910 to 1990 

} Estimated Projected 
Age Group. — ; : — 7 : s 



> 1 Q7fl • 
' I5J /U 


1975 

. * 


1980 








Number, in Thousands 






18 th ?A ' 9 A RR7 


27,604 


29,463 


27 653 


25 149 


18 to 21 14,707 


16,484 


17,117 


15,442 


14,507 


22 to 24 9,980 


11,120 / 


' 12,346 ( 


12,411 


' 10,642 


25 to 64 90,410 


y / ( zou 


IUD,/o9 


115,429 


,123,765 


25 to 29 ...... .♦ . . . 13,718 


^ 16,932 


18,930 


20,5fr1 


20,169 


30 to 34 .* 11,576 


13,987 


17,242 


19;278 


20,917 


35*to39 ; 11,151 


11,625, 


14,033 


17,274 


• 19/261 


40 to 44 % 11.&91 


11,191 , 


\ 1,688 


14,102 * 


17,331 


45 to 49 12,147 


11.78& 


11,030 
• 


1 1,526" 


13,889 


50 to 54 11,163 ' 


,11,9*9 


11,668 


10,931 


11,422 


55 to 59 . . 9,998 , 


10,535' 


11,40? 


11,122 


10,416 


60 to 64 8,666 


9,241 


9.79X 


10,615 


10,360 


65 and over 20,087 


22,420 


24,927 


27.305 


29,824 


* 1 1ncludes Armed Forces overseas. 
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Source. U.S. Department of Commerce, BureSti of the Census, Current Population Reports, 



Chart 4.1 



Population of Selected Age Groups in the United States 
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*The 18- to 24-year-old ag^ group, the traditional mainstay of higher education enrollments/ 
will decrease during the 1980's, but the population aged 25 to 64 years is projected to 
increase. Increased enrollment of older students could serve to counteract the impact of 
declining enrollment-of 18- td 24-year-olds. 
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Table 4.2 ; 



Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, by Sex, Age/ and Part- 
Time Attendance Status: Fall 1970 to Fall 1990 



Estimated 



c Projected 1 



Sex and Age 

«■ 


1970 


1975 




1980 


1985 




1990 


Total, 
in 

Thousands 


Perce f)t v 
Part- 
Time 


c 'Total, 
in 

Thousands 


Percent 
Part- 
Time 


in 

Thousands 


'Percent 
> Part- 
Time 


Total, * 

» m 
Thousands, 


'ercent. 

Part^ 

Time 


Total 
in 

Thousands 


Percen 
Part- 

r 

» Time 


Rftth i>M 
DOln 


8,581 


32 2 


11,185 


38 8 


12.097 


41.3 


12,174 


44 3 


12,101 


Ad n 
40. u 


id ona i / yeafw 




D D 


278 


12 9 




n n 

1 o.U 


218 


41 0 


201 


10.9 


18 anH 19 ypars 


2,599 


7.5 


- 2,785 


99 


2.899 


11.1 


* 2,4 18 


11.2 


2,375 


114 


20 and 21 years. . . . 


T.880 


12.4 


2,243 


174 


2.424 


15.0 


2,207 


15.9 


1,995 


159 


22 to 24 years . 


1,457 


39 5 


1,754 


42.5, 


J.988 


41.0 


2.071 


37.6 


1,865 


357 


25 to 29 years . . 


1,075 


62.1 


1.774 


61.0 


1.873 


67 3 


2,101 


64.7 


2,091 


63 7 


30<o 34 years 


487 


79 5 


967 


71.1 


1.243 . 


78.7 


1.340 


77.8 


1,453 


77 8 


35 years and over . 


824 


83.7* 


. 1.384 


814 


1.422 


86.4 


1,821 


86 1 


2.123 


86.1 


Males 1 .... 


5,044 


30.5 


6,149 


7C 1 


5,874 


37.2 


5,917 


40.5 


y 5,770 


42.4 


16 and 17 years . 


129 


39 


, lib 


11 c 
« 10.0 


99 


. 15.2 


90 


13 3 


82 


12 2 


18 and 19 years 


1.349 


62 


1,397 


9.2 


1.375 


\JQ.7 


1.159 


10.5 


1,140 


105 


20 and 21 years . 


1,095" 


9.6 


1,245 


154 


1.260 


12 3 


1,156 


14.0 


1,044 


» 14 0 


22 to 24 years 


964 


32.6 


1*048 


34.5 


1.053 


,35 8 


1,066 


34.1 


913 


34.2 


25 to 29 years . . . 


783 


5812 


< 1.123®* 


57 8 


994 


61.9 


1,130 


604 


1,107 


60 3 


30 to 34 years . 


308 


76 6 


* 557 


67.0 


576 


77.6 


642 


754 


695 


75 4 


35 years and over 


t 415 


819 


654 


76 8 


507 


84.8 


674 


• 84 6 


788 


84.5 




3,537 


34.6 


3.036 


4?.1 


6,223 


45.2 


6.257 ^7.9 


6,331 


49.3 










fl.4 










16 and 17 years. . . 


129 


9.3 


152 


12.5 


149 


128 


94 


119 


10.1 


18 and 19 years. . . . 


1,250 


8.8 


1,388 


106 


1.524 


fl.4 


1.259 


11.8 


1,234 


12.2 


%Q and 21 years . 


785 


. 16 3^ 


998 


19.8 


1.165 


17.9 


1.051 


18.1 


951 


18.1 


22 to 24 years . . 


433 


53.1 


706 


54.4 


925 


47.4 


1,005 


41.2 


952 


37 2 


25 to 29 years . 


292" 


72.6* 


651 


66.5 


879 


73.5, 


971 


69.7 


984 


,674 


30 to 34 years . . 


179 


. 844 . 


410 


76.8 


667 


79? * 


698 


80.1 


758 


80.1 


35 years and over . 


409 


85.6 


730 


85.6 


915 


87.3 


1,147 » 


87^0 


1,334 


87.1 



1 Intermediate alternative projection by the National Center for Education Statistics 

Note; Oetailsjpa? not add to totals because of rounding. , 

Source U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Projections of Education Statistics to, 
1990-91, forthcoming. * 
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Chart 4.2 



Anticipated Enrollment Patterns in Higher Education 
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the Increase in part-time enroHment in higher education from 1970 tal980 was primarily 
*«fue to the enrollment patterns of older students, whose numbers increased substantially. 
Anticipated growth in part-time enrollment is expected to offset declines in full-time enroll- 
ment and ke^p total enrollment in 1990 at a level almostas high as that projected for 1985. 
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Table 4.3 



Enrollment of First-Time Freshmen, and Total Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher Education, by Sex: Fall 1970 to Fall 1980 



Total Enrollment 



Fall of Year 



Male 



Female 



First-Time Freshmen 



Male 



Female 



* 1970 . . / ! > . . 5,043,642 

4 1971 5,207,004 

1972 5,238,757 

1973 ". . . 5,371,052 

1974 5,622,429 

1975 6,148,997 

1976 v 5,810;«28 

1977 * 5,789,016 

1978 5,640,998 

" 1979 5,682,877 

T980 5,874,374 

1970 V. 5* 100.0 

1971 103.2 

1972 103.9 

1973 : 106.5 

1974.,, I 111.5 

1975 121.9 

- 1976 t 115.2 

1977 \ 114.8 

1978 111.8 

1979 112.7 

1980 . . 116.5 



3,537,245 
3,741,640 
3,976,103 
4,231,071 
4,601,300 
5,035,862 
5,201,309 
5,4&fr,771 
5,619,094 
5,887,022 
6,222,521 



1,151,960 
1,170,518 
•1,157,501 
1,182,173 
1 1,243,790^ 
1,327,935' 
1,170,326 
1,155,856 
1,141,777 
1,179,846 
1,218,961 



Indices (1970= 100) 



100.0 
105:8 
112.4 
119.6 
130.1 
142.4 
147.0 
155.4 
158.9 
166.4 
175.9 



100.0 
101.6 
100.5 
102.6 
108.0 
115.3 
101.6 
100.3 
99.1 
102.4 
105.8 



911,347 
948,500 
995,277, 
1,043,868 
1,121,971 
1,187,220 
1,176,688 
1,238,570 
1,247,850 
1,323,050 
1,368,683 



100.0 

104.1 

109.?^ 

114.5" 

123.1 

130.3 

129.1 

135.9 

136.9 

145.2 

J50.2 



Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education, various years. 
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Chart 4.3 

Growth m Enrollment of First-Time Freshmen and Total Enrollment in 

Higher Education, by Sex 
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Total enrollment 
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# # First-time freshmen 
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I I T 
1970 1.972 " 1974 \m 

Fall of year * 
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First-time ar\d total enrollments of females grew faster than those of males between 1970 
and J980. Total enrollment of females-increased each year during the period, as did female 
first-time enrollment except in L£76. Firsr-time and total enrollments of males peaked in 
1975, then declined for three years until they began to rise again in 1979. 
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Table 4.4 



Population, High School Graduates, and College Enrollment of 18- to 
24-Year-Olds, by Racial/Ethnic Group: 1970, 1975, and 1980 ' 



_ < i , , * | . . High School College 

Racial/Ethnic High en... 

College . Graduates as Enrollment as 

Group Population School _ „ « . 4 , 

_ , Enrollment a»Psrcent of a Percent of 

and Year Graduates n . . n . A . 

0 4 « Population Population 
« * j 

* | , ! 

Numbers, in Thousands. Percent 
White < 

1970 19,608 15,960 5,305 81.4 27.1 

1975 22,703 18,883 6,1 16 83.2 26.9 

1980 23,975 19,787 v 6,334 82.5 26.4 

Black 

1970 . . . : 2,692 1,602 416 59.5 15.5 

1975 . . T 3,213 2,081 665 64.8 20.7 

1980 3,555 ^ 2,479 688 69.7 19.4 

* * 

Hispanic % 
1970 > - 

1975 1,446 832 295 57.5 20.4 

1980 1,962 1,054 315 53.7 16.1 



College 
Enrollment as 
a Percent of 
'High School 
. Graduates 



33.2 
32.4 
32.0 



/ 26.0 
,32.0 
27.8 



35.4 
29.9 



- Not available. * 

Note: Not all races are represented and categories are not discrete, in that a person in the His- 
panic ethnic group may also be counted in a racial group. 



Source. U.S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, "School Enrollment- 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students", Series P-20, Nos. 222, 303, 362. * 
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>£hart 4.4 



High School Graduates arifr College Enrollment of 18- to 24-*tear-01ds, by 

i* - Racial/Ethnic Group 



1970 



1975 




Percent 
100-1 

80- 

60- 

40- 

20- 

^ High school 
graduates as 
a percent of 
population 

Percent 

100-i 

80- 
60- 




m 



College enrollment College enrollment 
as a percent of a*s a percent of ' 



population 



v high school 
graduates 




High school 
graduates as 
a percent' of 
population 



College enrollment College enrollment 
as a percent of as a percent of 



population 



high school 
graduates 



Percent 





High school * College enrollment College enrollment 

graduates as as a percent of as a percent of 

a percent of population high school 

population graduates 



'hite 



Black 



Hispanic „ 



The ratios of high school graduates and college enrollment to the population for whites, 
Alacks, and Hispanios differed to a largef extent than the ratio of college enrollment to 
high school graduates for these populations. ~» 
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Table 4.5 



. Fall Enrollment 1 in higher Education, by Racial/Ethnic Group and 
Enrollment Level: 1980, with Percent Change From 1978 



Category 2 
* 


Total 3 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


First- 
Professional 




# 


Number in 1980 m 




Totcri \ 


♦ 

. . 12,087.625 


9,262,820 °~ 


' 1,096,455 * 


276,844 


Racial/ethnic group. 










White < 


9,831,493 


7,465,722. . 


898,290 


247,271 


rti ■ 4 

Black * 


' 1,106,445 


, 932,055 


59,929 


12,822 




471,686 


390 r 440 


24,257 


6,534 , 




85,798 


68,708 


4,381 


1.191 ' 


Asian or Pacific Islander ........ 


286,408 


214,989 


23,475 


6,124 


Nonresident alien 


305,795 


190,906 


86,123 


2,902 






Percent Change, 1978 to 1980 

t 


«=■ 


Total ? 


8 


8 


2 


9 


Racial/ethnic group: 










White 4 


* 

7 


7 


-1 


8 


Black 4 


5 


5 


-3 


12 


Hispanic 


13 


12 


15 


22 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


10 


M2 


16 


11 


Asian or Pacific Islander . . . .\ . . . 


22 ' 


-21 


14 


28 


Nonresident alien 


21 


23 


17 


-5 



1 Excludes enrollment 'not reported by racial/ethnic group. Of ajtotal of 12,096,895 studentsjn 
the 50 States and D.C., only 9,270, br less than 1 percent, were not classified in one of the 
groups. 

rStudents cfassifiecf in the five racial/ethnic groups are United States citizens or permanent 
Residents in the U.S. Nonresident aliens, not classified by racial/ethnic group, constitute a 
separate category. ' 

Total may exceed sum of enrollment by level because it includes students classified by racial/ 
ethnic group but who are not candidates for a degree or other formal award, and hVice could 
not be classified by level. 
4 Non-Hispanic. » 4 



Source U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabulations from the Higher Education General Information Survey. 
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Change' in Higher Education Enrollment for Racial/Ethnic Groups, .by 

Enrollment Level: 1978 to 1980 
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Higher education enrollment increased for all racial/ethnic groups at most levels from 19578 
to 1980. The exceptions were slight decreases in white and black enrollments at the graduate 
level and a small decrease in the number of nqnresident aliens* enrolled at the first- 
professional level* 
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Table 4.6 



Number of Postsecondary Institutions 1 , by Control and Type of 
Institution: 1976, 1978, and 1980 

' : hJ^S 



Type and Control Numbef Percentage O.stributions 

of Institution ig?6 ig78 ig8Q l9?6 ig?8 ig8Q 

Total ' % . 11,409 11,026 * 11,000 100 0 100.0 100.fr 

Institutions of higher education 
Universities and other * 

4-year institutions 1,928 1,962 1,981 16.9 17 8 18.0 

2-year junior and community 

colleges^,* 1,147 1,211 1,289 10.1 11 0 11.7 

N on collegiate schools 

Technical institutes • * 300 235 107 2 6 < 2 1 , * 1.0 

Vocational/technical schools 557 * 618 68§ 4 9 5 6 6.3 t 

Business/comnjercial schools 1,265 * 1,301 1.388 11.1 11 a' 12.6 

Cosmetology/barber schools 2,272 2*3 < 2,12? 1 19 9- .> 19.6 19 3 

Flight schools 1,332 1.064 • 928 11 7 9.6 8.4 

Trade/arts and design schools 1,018 1,004 1,023 8 9 9.1 9 3 

Health-related schools 1.419 1,276' 1,243 12 4 11 6 11.3 

Other schffols . 171 192 ^224 1 5 1 7 2.0 

Public . 2.406 2,401 %406 100.0 100 0 100.u\ 

Institutions of higher education 

Universities and other 5 

4-year institutions . . * 558 560 561 23.2 23.3 23.3 

2 -year junior and community 

colleges . t ' . ^09 928 949 37.8 38 7 39.4 

'Noncollegiate schools. ' 4 

Technical institutes . . 168 122 2 7.0 * 5.1 .1 

Vocational/technical schools 453 506 591 18 8 21.1 24.6 

Business/commercial schools 5 4 3 2 2 .1 

Cosmetology /barber schools . 7 * a 0 " 3 .3 *0 .1 

Flight schools • 5 5 1 ■ .2 .2 0 

Trade/arts and design schools . « 18 14 8 J .6 .3 

Health-related schools . . 283 261 288 11 8 10.9 12.0 

Other schools . 0 1 * 0 0 0 0 

Private 9,003 8,625' 8,594 100.0 100 0 100.0 

Institutions of higher education 0 w 
Universities and oUer 

4-year institutions 1,370 1,402 1,420 15.2 16.3 16.5 

2-yeanunior and community 

colleges .... 238 283 > 340 2.6 3.3 4.0 

Noncollegiate schools. < 

Technical institutes . . . .. 132* 113 105 1.5 1.3 1.2 

Vocational/technical schools .... 104 112 . 98 1.2 1.3 

Business/commercial schoofs 1,260 1,297 1,385 14.0 . 15.0 16.1 

Cosmetology/fiaTber schools 2,265 2,163 2,125 25.2 25 1 24.7 

Flight schools ' 1,327 1,05? 927 14.7 12.3 10.8 

Trade/arts and design schools ..>. 1.000 990 1,015 11.1 11.5 11.8** 

Health-related schools 1,136 * 1,015 955 12.6 11.8 11.1 

Olhefschools 171 191 * ,224 1 9 2.2 2.B 

1 1 — 5 

1 1ncludes 50 States, the District, of Columbia and outlying areas. 

Notes. Details may not add to totals because of rounding The table includes institutions of higher education and 
noncollegiate postsecondary schools. .Schools meeting the accreditation standards for inclusion in the NCES 

Education Directory Colleges & Universities offer "at least a one-year program of college-level studies leading 
toward a degree/' and are classified as "college-level," i.e., as institutions of higher education. In 198Q, technical 
institutes accredited by the National AssbcFation of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) were recognized for 
the first time in«tfie Directory. Hence, 77 of the private, noncollegiate institutions listed in this table under trje 

descriptor 'Technical institutes" for 1978 are countecj as college-level in the appropriate 4-or 2-year institu- 
tional category in 1980. ^ s , 

Sources U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Education Directory. Colleges 

and Universities, various years, and Directory of Postsecondary Schools with Occupational Programs, 1978 and 
unpublished^ bulations. 
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Chart 4.6 
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Postsecondary Education Institutions in 1980 
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4-year institutions 
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community colleges 
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5 design schools ^ 
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NOTE: Any type of institution making up less than 5 percent of a group or subgroup 
is combined into the "other" category. 



Of the approximately 11,000 institutions offering some type of postsecondaiy education 
in 1980, almost 3,300 were at the college level. The other*7,7QO were noncollegiate 
postsecondary schools offering occupational programs. The composition of the public and 
/,privatc-«ectors differed, markedly. i 
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Table 4.7 



Enrollment 1 in Institutions of Higher Education, by Level and Control of 
Institution: 1976, 1978, and 1980 



Level and Control 



Numbers, 
in Thousands 



t , Percentage 
Distribution 



Percentage 
Distribution 
by Control 





1976 


1978 


1980 


1976 


* 1978 


198a 


1976 


1978 


1980 




11,121.4 


11,391.9 


12,234.7 


100.0 


1^0.0. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Universities and 


















other 4-year 




















institutions .-. . . . 


* 7,?Q4.8 : 


7,327.1 


7,678.5 


64.8 


64.3 


62.8 


64:8 


64.3 


62.8 


2-year junior 1 


% 


















and community 




t 




* 












• colleges 


3,916.6 


4,D64.8| 


4,590:2 


35.2 


35.7 


37.2 


35.2* 


35:7* 


* 37.2 


Public 


8,712.6 


8,843.2 


9,518.1 


78.3 


77.6 


77.8 


1 00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Universities and 




















other 4-yeai* 




















institutions . . . * . 


4,946,7 


4,960.4 


5,175.5, 


44.5 


43.5 


42.3 


56.8 


5B.1 


54.4 


2-year junior 




















and community 


* 


















3,765.9 


3,882.8 


4,342.6 


3?.9 


34.1 


35.5 t 


43.2 


43.9 


45.6 




2,408.8 


2,548.7 


2,716.6 


21.7 


22.4 


22.2 


100.0 


10.0.0 


100.0 


Universities and 




















other 4-year 




















institutions 


2,258.1 


2,366.7 


2,503.0 


20.3 


20.8 


20.5 


93.7 


92.9 


92.1 


2-year junior 




















and community 




















colleges 


150.7 


. 182.0 


213.6* 


1.4 


1.6 t 


1.7 


6.3 


7.1 


7.9 




1 1ncludes enrollment in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and outlying areas. 




Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education, 1978, 1979, and unpublished tabulations from the 1980 Higher 
Education General Information Survey. 
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Enrollment in Collegiate Postsecondary Institutions in Fall 1980 
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More than three-fourths of higher education enrollment was in public institutions. The enroll- 
ment in public schools was almost evenly divided between 4-year institutions and 2-year 
colleges, while more than 90 percent of the enrollment in private schools was in 4-year, 
institutions. 



Table 4.8 

( ■ . - 

Earned Pegrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education, by Level 
of Degree and Control of Institution: 1971 to 1980 



* w t . « ... « • * Percent - , n . .. D . Percent 

Year Total Public Private _ . Total Public Private D . ^ 

Private - Private 



Bachelor's Degrees 



Master's Degrees 



1971 ^ 839,730 

1972 887,273 

1973 922,362 

1974 945,776 

1975 922,933 

1976 c 925,746 

1977 / 919,549 

1978 921,204 

1979, 921,390 

1980 929,417 

1971 32,107 

1972 33,363 

1973 34,777 

1974 *. . 33,816 

1975 . 34,083 

1976 34,064 

1977 33£32 

1978 \ >32,r31 

1979 32,730 

1980 '32,615 



557,996 
599,615 
630,899 
651,544 
634,785 
635,161 
630,463 
627,903 
621,666 
624,084 



281,734 
287,658 
291,463 
294,232 
288,148 
290,58& 
289,086 
293,301 
293,724 
305,333 



Doctor's Degrees 



33.6 
32.4 
31.6 
31.1 
31.2 
31.4 
31.4 
31.8 
32.5 
32.9 



230,509 
251,633 
263,371 
277,033 
292,450° 
311,771 
317,164 



151,603 
167,075 
174,405 
184,632 
193,804 
206,298 
208,901 



311,620- 202,099 

301,079 192,016 

298,081 187,499 

\ 



78,906 
84,558 
88,966 
92,401 
98,646 
105,473 
108,263 
109^521 
109,063 
119,582 



First-Professional Degrees 



34.2 
33.6 
33.8 
33.4 
33.7 
33.8 
34.1 
35.1 
36.2 
37.1 



20,788 


11,319 


35.3 


37,946 


16,139 


21,807 


57.5! 


21,776 


11,587 


34.7 


43,411 


18,521 


24,890 


57.3 


22,357 


12,420 


35.7 


50,018 , 


21,872 


28,146 


56.3 


21,810 


12,006 ' 


35.5 


53,816 


23,208 


/ 30,608 


56.9 


22,176 


11,907 


34.9 


55,916 


23,612 . 


\ 32,304 


57.8 


21,751 


12,313 


36.1 


62,649 


25,766 


36,883 


58.9 


21,229 


12,003 


36.1 


64,359 


26,344 


38,015 


59.1 


> 20,456 


11,675 


36,3 


66,581 


27 ; 097 


39,484 


59.3 


20,817 


•11,913 


36.4 


68,848 


27,785 


41,063 


59.6 


20,608 


12,007 


'36.8* 


70,131 


'27,942 


42,189 


60,2 



Sources U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Earned 
Degrees Conferred: An Examination of Recent Trends, 1982. 
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Chart 4.8 



E&rned Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education 
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The majority of higher education degrees at the bachelor's, master's and doctor's levels 
were earned at public institutions, but the jnajority of first professional degrees earned 
in 198ft were granted by privatj. institutions^ While the percentage of degrees earned re- 
mained almost constant by control of institufion, from 1971 to 1980 slight increases in 
the shares earned at private institutions were recorded for master's, doctor's and first pro- 
fessional degrees. • - ' 



Table 4.9 



Enrollment 1 in Noncollegiate TPnstsecondary Institutions, by Control and 
Type: 1976, 1978, and 1980 ^ 



Type and :'t^ T, a 'n^T^ • ' Dis'tHbutions, 

Control of m Thousands Distributions by Control ' 

Institution * 

1Q7C 1070 1QOn 10 7C 1070 1QQ0 1 QIC 1Q7Q iQQl 

l \J I KJ I V / U I VUU isflKJ ■ \S I U WUU ■ 3 | v l v I u iw 

Total \ 1,399.1 1,495.2 1,6219 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Technical institutes .... 92.1 34.5 35.3 6.6 2.3 2.2 6.6 2.3 2.2 

Vocational/technical ♦ % * 

schools 495.0 478.4 522.1 35.4 32.0 32.2^,35.4 32.0 32.2 

^Business/commercial 

schools , 339.2 .440.5. "496.6 24.2 29.5 30.5 24.2 2^.5 30^ 

Cosmetology/barber , * - ' 

schools./ 133.0 - 132.4 148.5 9.5 8.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 9.1 

Flight schools 72.9 63.3 67.4 5,2 4.2 4.2 5.2 4.2 *4.2 

Trade/arts and design 

school* , 158.0 . 195.9 213.2 11.3 13.1 ,13.1 11.3 13.1 13.1 

Health-related schools .. . 71.1 103.8 103.2 5.1 6.9 6.4 5.1 6.9 6.4 

OtHerschools 37.8 46.4 37.7 2.7 3.1 2.3 2.7 3.1 2.3 

'Public 468.4 451.8 518.0 33.5 30.2 31.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Technical institutes .... 4l'.5 11.0 3.0 .7 - 8.9 2.4 
Vocational/technical 

schools : * . n 367.3 405.2 496.5 26.3 27.1 30.6 78.4 89.7 95.8 

Business/commercial 

-schools...: „ .8 1.3 1.6 .1 .1 .1 .3 .3 .3 

Cosmetology/barber 

schools *. . .9 .1 .1 .3 ..0 

Flight schools .• 5.5 .4 .1 .4 .0 1.2 .1 * .0 

Trade/arts and design * 

schools 34.5 * 4.0 3.5 2.5 .3 .2 7.4 * .9 .7 

'Health-related schools .. . 9.8 14.5 16.2 .7' 1.0 1.0 2.1 3.2 3.1 

Other schools . > 8.1 15.4, - .6 1.0 - 1.8 3.4 V - 

. * 

Private 930.7 1,043.4 ,1,105.9 '66.5 69.8 68.1 100.0 100.0 10D.0 

Technical institutes . . 50.6 23!5 35.3 3.6 1.6 2.2 5.4 2.3 3.2 
Vocational/technical 

schools N.... 127.7 73.2 25.5 9.1 4.9 * 1.6 43.7 "7.0 2.3 

Business/commercial 

schools...! 338.4 439.2 495.0 24.2 r 29.4 30.5 36.4 42.1 44.8 

Cosmetology/barber 

schools 132.1 132.4 148.4 9.4 8.9 9.1 14.2^12.7 13.4 

Flight schools 67.4 62.9 '67.4 4.8. 4.2 4.2 7.2- 6.0 6.1 

Trade/arts and design 

schools 123.5 191.9 Z09.6 8.8 ' 1^8 12.9 13.3 18.4 1910 

Health-related schools , 61.3 89.3 87.0 4.4 6.0 5.4 6.6 8.6 7.9 

Otherschools '29.7 31.0. 37.7 2.1 2.1 2,3 3.2 "3.0 3.4 

^ncludes enrollment in the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and outlying areas. 
Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Sourcte. U.S. Department of Education, National Center fop Education Statistics, Enrollments 
and Programs in Noncollegiate Postsecondary Sbhoolfy 7978, 1979, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Enrollment in Noncollegiate Postsecondary Institutions in 1980 
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Of total enrollment in noncollegiate postsecondary Softools dunng 1980, about one-third 
was in public schools and two-thirds in private schools. Within these two groups, enroll- 
ment differed greatly by type of school. " * 
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Table 4.10 



Enrollment in Postsecondary Vocational Education Programs (VEA), 1 by 
Type of Institution, and by Program Area: 1979-80 



Type of Institution t 



^ Program Area 


Total 


Institutions 
* of Higher 
Education 


Noncollegiate 
Stgte- 
Approved 


Other 
Postsecondary 


Total 


6,370,847 


4,166,829 


501,068 


1,702,950 


Agriculture 


221,282 


89,418 - 


9,401 


122,463 




564,705 


423,568 


17,866 


123,271 


Health 


705,624 


53^,620 


34,100 


134,904 


Consumer and homemaking . . \ . . . 


763,175 


377,812 


36,426 


348,937 


Occupational home economics .... 


190,089 


128,663 


, 20,316 


41,110 


Office occupations 


1,427,896 


1,068,051 ' 


70,814 


289,031 




467,155 


422,778 


19,057 


25,320 


Trade and industrial . . 


1,799,757 


979,941 


279,697 


540,119 


Industrial arts 


19,243 s 


2,2p4 


0 


17,039 


Other 


211,921 - 


137,7,74 


13,391 


60,756 


-Total 


100.0 


65.4 


7.9 ' 


26.7 


Agriculture 


100.0 


40.4 \ 


4.2 


55.3 


Distribution 


100.0 


75.0 


3.2 


21.8 


Health 


100.0 


76.0 


4.8 


19.1 


Consumer and homemaking 


100.0 


49.5 


4.8 


\_45.7 


Occupational home economics .... 


100.0 


67.7 


10.7 


21.6 


Office occupations 


100.0 


74.8 


5.0 


20.2 






90.5 


4.1 


5.4 


Trade and industrial 


100.0 


54.4 


15.5 


30.0 




JOO.O 


11.5 T 


0 


88.5 


Other : 


100.0 


* 65.0 ; 


6.3 


28.7 



1 Includes only enrollments in programs administered under the Vocational Education Act 
(VEA). * - j 4 

2 Postsecondary enrollments are reported for three types of institutions offering postsecondary 
programs: 

Regionally accredited, institutions of higher education included in the NCES Higher Education 
General information System (HEGfIS); 

State approved: noncollegiate institutions established by State law or policy. 
Other Postsecondary. institutions primarily serving secondary students, but in this case offer- 
ing adult programs designed for persons who have completed or left high school; 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

/ 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational 

Education Data System, preliminary tabulations. 1 

^ 4 
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Postsecondary Vocational Education Enrollments (VEA) 
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with the largest postsecondary enrollments. At least three-fourths of the enrollment for 
five of the program areas was in institutions of higher education. 
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Table 4.11 



Distribution of Postsecondary Vocational Education Students in 
Occupationatly Specific Programs (VEA) 1 , Ijy Racial/Ethnic Group, and 
by Program Area and Sex: 1979-80 



Racial/Ethnic Group 



Program Area and Sex 



Totar White J Black J Hispanic 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 



Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 



Non- 
resident 
Alien 



All programs: 

Both sexes 100.0 

Male 49.5 

Female } . "47.2 

Agriculture: 

Both sexes 100.0 

Male 65.1 

Female 31.9 

Distribution: 

Both sexes 100.0 

Male * 44.6 

Female 50.8 

Health: 

Botksexes \ 100.0 

Mate 15.1 

Female : . . . 8U 

Occupational 
home economics: 

Botifsexes 100.0 

Male 17.0 

Female 81.0 

Office occupations* 

Both sexes. 100.0 

> Male 29.4 

Female , # 67.6 

Technical: 

Both sexes 100.0 

Male 74.9 

Female , 18.6 

Trade and industrial: 

Both sexes 100.0 

Male 78.4 

Female 19.3 

• Other not elsewhere 
classified: 

Both sexes 100.0 

Maje 49.6 

Female 50.5 



73.1 
47.5 
35.6 

85.9 
57.2 
28.7 

74.8 
34.6 
40.2 

77.8 
11.8 
66.0 



69.6 
11.8 
51.8 

69.9 
21.2 
48.7 

73.3 
59.5 
13.8 

72.9 
58.5 
14.4 



82.9 
40.8 
42.1 



12.8 
6.2 
6.6 

3.9 
2.8 
1.1 

9.5 
4.5 
5.0 

11.2 
1.6 
9.6 



17.5 
3.3 
14.2 

4 15.4 

4.5 
10.9 

10.5 
7.6 
2.9 

13.1 
10.4 
2.7 



8.1 

4.7 
3.4 



6.4 
3.4 
3.0 

4.2 

3.0 
1.2. 

6.3 
3.1 
3.2 

4.4 

1.0 
3.4 



7.4 
1.1 
6.3 

7.0 
2.0 
5.0 

5.0 
4.0 
1.0 

7.4 
5.0 
1.4 



4.2 

1.9 , 
2.3 



1.2 
0.7 
0.5 

1.3 

.9 
.4 

.9 
.5 
.4 

1.0 

.3 
.7 



1.6 
.5 
1.1 

1.2 

.5 
.7 

1.0 

.8 
.2 

1.1 

.9 
2 



3.4 
1.4 
2.0 



2.8 
1.5 
1.3 

1.3 

.9* 
.4 

3.0 
1.6 
1.4 

1.6 

.3 
1.3 



1.8 

.3 
.1-5 

3.2 
1.1 
2.1 

2.9 

2.3 
0.6 

3.0 
2.4 
.5 



1.4 

.8 
.6 



0.4 
02 
.2 

.3 
.3 
0 

.9 

.3 
.6 

.3 
.1 
.2 



Status 
Unknown 



3.4 



3.1 



4.6 



3.6 



2.0 



3.0 



< 6.8 



2.1 



1 Based on enrollments in programs administered under the Vocational Education Act (VEA) 
w*hich are intended to provide entry-level job skills for specific gainful occupations. 

2 Male and female enrollments do not total 100.0 because sex is not available for status un- 
known students. * rf 
Non-Hispanic. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational 
Education Data System. ^ 
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Enrollments of minorities in occupationally specific vocational programs varied less across 
program areas than did enrollments by sex. 
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Table 4.12 



Sources of Current Funds Revenues for Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Level and Control of Institution: Fiscal Years 1970 and 1980 1 



Fiscal Year Public Institutions * Private Institutions 



and 
Source 


Universities 


Other 4-Year 4 


2-Year 


Universities 


Other 4-Year 


2-Year 








Amount, in Thousands 


i 




1970 










♦ 




Total 


S 8,217,086 


$ 3,691,280 


51,860,257 


Sj,8b9,879 


§3,646,982 


S229,/b/ 


Government 


5,124,060 


2,397,863 


1,450,929 


1,383,178 


538,767 


14,820 


Federal 


1,972,220 


429,174 


104,9 3 6 


1,263,769 


47^,722 


12,008 


State 


3,133,323 


1,859,481 


755,903 


78,249 


44,496 


2,175 


Local 


18,517 


109,208 


590,090 


41,161 


18,549 


637 


Private sources 


258,066 


49,997 


7,683 


357,045 


427,155 


29,493 


Students^ 


2,002,553 


1,092,074 


363,897 


1,396,884 


2,283,910 


176,919 


•Tuition and fees 


977,252 


511,516 


246,229 


1,006,560 


1,563,572 


114,717 


Auxiliary enterprises 


1,025,301 


580,558 


121,668 


390,324 


720,338 


62,202 


Institutional 2 


832,409 


151,346 


33,747 


732,771 


397,151 


8,524 



1980 



Total 


16,453,661 


15,350,982 • 


7,019,564 


9,295,004 


9,913,572 


487,198 


— Government 


9,499,608 . 


, 9,707,425 


5,276,763 


2,769,180 


1,572,486 


43,234 


Federal 


2,597,163 


- 1,987,059 


489,259 


2,514,897 


1,286,817 


27,648 


. State 


6,829,560 


7,520,942 


3,623,339 


178,223 


214,869 


11,366 


Local 


• ^72,885 


199,424 


1,164,165 


76,060 


70,800 


4,220 


Private sources 


634,162 


314.518 


30,017 


776,469 


1,003,782 


49,127 


Students 


4.122,137 


3,370,651 


1,455,899 


3,353.162 


5^74,717 


362.233 


Tuition and fees 


2,0*29.767 


1,805,686 


1.024.709 


2,531.340 


4.262.012 


276.826 


Auxiliary enterprises 


2,092.370 


* 1,564.965- 


431,190 


821,822 


1,485.705 


85.407 


Institutional 7 


2,197,753 


1.958,388 


256.886 


2,396,192 


1,589.587 


32,606 



> Percentage Distribution 



197& 

Total 
Government 

Federal . , 

State 

Local 
Private sources 
Students 

Tuition and fees 

Auxiliary enterprises 
institutional 2 



1000 


100.0 


• 100.0 


1000 


100 0 


100.0 


62.4 


65 0 


78 0 


35 7 


14.8 


6.5 


24 0 


11.6 


5.6 


32.7 


13.0 


5.2 


38.1 


50 4 


40.6 


2.0 


1.2 


'9 


.2r 


30 


* 31 7 


1 1 


.5 


.3 


3.1 


14 


.4 


9.2 


11.7 


12.8 


24.4 


29.6 


19 6 


36 1 


62.6 


77.0 


119 


13 9 


13.2 . 


26.0 


4*2*9 


49 9 


12.5 


15.7 


6& 


10 1 


19.8 


27 1 


10 1 


4 1 


1.8 


18.9 


10.9 


3.7 



1980 
, Total 
Government . c '" 

Federal 

State. 

Local . 
Private sources 
, Students 

Tuition and fees 

Auxiliary enterprises . 
Institutional 2 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 -j> 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


57 7 T 


63.2 


75.2 / 


29.8 


15.9 


8.9 


15.8 


12.9 


7.0 ( 


27 1 


13 0 


5.6 


41.5 




51.6 


1.9 - 


2,2 


2.3 


.4 


<SJ 


16.6 


.8 


.7 


.9 


3.9 


2.0 


.4. 


8.4 


10.1 


10.1 


25.1 


22.0 


20.7 


36.1 


58.0 


74.4 


12.3. 


11.8 


14.6 


27 2 


43 0 


56.8 


12.7 


10 2 


6 1 


88 


150 


17.5 


13.4 


12.8 


3.7 , 


25.8 


16.0 


6.7 



1 Categories of current funds revenues were different in }03!O than they were in 1980 To develop comparable statistics 

for these two fiscal years, revenues categories were o<yttoj/jjated 
includes endowment income, sales and services of e^^teaflopal actwities, sales and services of hospitals, and other 

sources .Hjife^. . . , * 

Note Details may not add to totals because of rounding. . 
Source U J Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Financial Statistics of Institutions of, 
Higher Education Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures, 1969-70, 1973, and unpuhhshed tabulations 
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State funds were a substantial source of revenues for all public institutions, and Federal 
funds were more important to private universities than to any other type of institution. 
Students provided a larger share of the revenues for private than for public institutions. 
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Table 4.13 



Market Value 1 of Endowment, in Current and in Constant Dollars 2 in' < 
Institutions of Higher Education, by Control and Level of Institution: 
Fiscal Years 1975 to 1980 



Control 3nd 
Level of 
(institution 






Fiscal Year 






, Percent 
Change 
1975 to 1980 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 




i 




Current 


Oollars 


• 












Amount, in 


Thousands 
























All institutions 


C 1 A ")CA CLA C 

514,Jb4,b4b 


fir i QQ occ 

alb,4oo,zbb 


S16.304.553 


SI 6,840,1 29 


CIO 1 CO CO A 
o 1 0, 1 30,0 


COfl lAI f\Ati 


AA A 
44.4 


Universities 


8,566,399 


9,175,874 


9.624,314 


9,936(459 


10.544.499 


/ 12,315,803 


43.8 


Other 4-year institutions . 


5,664,241 


6,161,410 


6.523.104 


6,741,074 


7.429.451 


8,226,095 


45 2 


2-ye3r institutions 


133,905 


150,981 


157,134 


162,596 


184.685 


201,148 


50 2 


Public 


2,614,642 


2.932.736 


3.130.906' 


3,271,417 


3.516.154 


3.708.329 


41 8 


Universities . 


4 2.076.542 


2.332.425 


2.493.018 


2.629.809 


2,837,679 


3.070.491 


47 9 


Other 4-year institutions 


503,026 


553.732 


587.299 


582.379 


606,746 


558,303 


1 1.0 


2-year institutions 


35,074 


46,580 


50.588 


59,229 


* 71.729 


79,535 


126.8 


Private A . 


11,749,903 


12,555:529 


13.173.647 


13.568,712 


14.642,480 


17,034,716 


45 0 ' 


Universities 


6,489,857 


-6,843,449 


7.131.296 


7,306,651 


7.706.819 


9,245,312 


42 5 


Other 4-year institutions 


5,161,214 


5,607,679 


5.939.805 


6.158.695 


C Oil TflVI 

0.OII./U4 


7,667,791 


AO C 

4o b 


2-year institutions 


98,831 


104,401 


106.546 


103.366 


112.956 


121,613 


23 1 








Constant 1980 Dollars 








Ail iffttitutions 


S20.596.028 


S20.828.774 


$20,590,205 


S19.935.513 


S19.950.165 


S20.743.045 


7 


Universities 


. 12,282,589 


12.339.807 


12.154.065 


11.762.880 


11,584,819 


12.315.803 


.3 


Other 4-year institutions 


8,121,445 


8.285.926 


8.237,702 


7.980.151 


8.162.441 


8.226.095 * 


1.3 


2-year institution*"* 


191,994 


203.041 


198,437 


192.483 


202,906 


201,148. 


48 


Public 


3,748,900 


3.943.973 


3,953,865 


3.872.736 


3,863,058 


3.708.329 


-1 1 


Universities > ■ • • 


2,977,367 


3.136,668 


f 3,148,308 


3,113.194 


3,117,644* 


3,070,491 


3 1 


Other 4-year institutions 


721,244 


744,664 


741,671 


689,426 


666,608 


558,303 


-22 6** 


2-year institutions 


50,289 


62,641 


63,885 


70,116 


78,806 


«9,535 


58 2 


Private 


16,847,128 


16,884,801 


16,636,340 


16.062,777 


16,087,107 


17.034.716 


1.1 


Universities , 


9,305,222 


9,203,139 


9,005,757 


8.649.687 


8,467,1 74 


9.245.312 * 


-.6 


Other 4-year institutions 


7,400,200 


7,541,263 


7,496,031 


7.290^725 


7,495,832 


7.667,791 


3.6 * 


2-year institutions . . 


141,705 


140,400 


134,552 


122,366* 


124,100 


121.613 


-14.2 



r 



1 End of fiscal year market value 

2 Oollars adjusted osing the Higher Education Price Index 

Note Details may not add to totals because of rounding.* * 

i 

Source U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Financial Statistics of Institutions of 
Higher Education, various yeprs. 
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Fiscal year 



ERJC 



Market value of endowment was higher for private than for public institutions. Thq value 
of endowments for all institutions increased between fiscM years 1975 and 1980; however, 
inflation accounted for virtually all of the rise.' In constant dollar^ value losses were sus- 
tained by public other 4-year institutions and by private 2»year instiUitioris. 
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Table 4.14 



Current Funds Expenditures by Institutions of Higher Education and Per 
Student Expenditures, by Control of Institution: Fiscal Years 1970 to 1980 



Constant 1980 

, Current Oollars Constant 1980 Oollars 1 Oollarsper 

Fiscal „ , 2 

FTE Student/ 

Year - i 





Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 








Amount, in 


Thousands 






Amount 
per Student 


1970 


521,043,113 


$13,249,546 


S 7.793,567 


$41,442,728 


$26,093,921 


$15*348,807 


$5,717 


$8,746 


1972 , 


25,559,560 


16,484,325 


9,075,235 


44.S5l.661 


28,926,529 


15,925,132 
t 


5.413 


8.828 


*- 

1974 
1976 . 


30.713.581 
« " 38.903,1 77 


20,336,284 
26,183,956 


10,377*297- 
12,719.221 


47.^05,689 31,653,426 

y 

52,317.382 35.212,446 


' 16,152,263 
17,104,936 


5,622 
5,398 


8,855 
8.736 


1975 . 


* 45.970,79Q-> 


30,725;i19 


15,245,671 


54,420,681 


36,372,703 


18,047,978 


5.687 


8,943 


198Ct 


56,913,588 


37,767,970 


19,145,618 


56,913.588^ 


37,767,970 


19,145,618 


5,908 


9,140 



T Amoufif adjusted using the Higher Education Price Index. 
2 Currea 
Index* 



2 Current funds expenditures per fuil-time-equivafent student adjusted using the Htgher Education Price 



Source U.S. Department 'of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Financial Statistics of 
Institu tions of Higher E du cation .variousyears. 
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Current JFunds Expenditures 'by Institutions of Higher Education 



Amount, 
in billions 



Total Current Funds Expenditures 




1970 



Amount 

in 1980 dollars 

$io,o&o * 



1972 1974 1976 

Fiscal year 

Current Funds Expenditures per 
Full-Time-Equivalent Student 



1978 



1980 



$5,000- 



J)- 



1970 



Private ; 



Public: 




Fiscal year 



w While current funds expenditures of institutions of higher education rose between 1970 

. - and 1980, even after controlling for inflation, adjusted expenditures calculated per FTE 

student at public institutions have shown relatively small changes during the decade. 

; 5 1 

C - ■ ' ~1C2 
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Table 4.15 



Current Funds Expenditures Per Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) Student in 
Institutions of Higher Education, by Function of Expenditure, and by 
. Control and Level of Institution: Fiscal Year 1980 



: r-^W , — 

Public Institutions Private Institutions- 

' All — ■ — * 

Cate 9<"Y Institutions Unjversities Other 2 . Year Univer$it|es 0th« z ; Year 

Amounts per FTE Sturipnt 

Current funds 

expenditures, total $6,706 $8,935 $6,599 $2,910 $15,418 $7,108 $3,363 

Education and general 5,248 6,991 5,188 2,715 10,621 5,261 2,808 

-Instruction . * . :* 2,179 2,710 2,327 1,365 4,021 1,937 " 942 

Research 601 1.363 414 11 2,180 277 3 

Scholarships and 

fellowships » 259 245 169 63 841 514 201 

Institutional support „ * 

and services - ... 2,209 2,674 2,278 1,275 3,578 2,533 1,663 * 

Public service 214 564 159 60 s 245 -113 " 19 

Academic support 457 632 500 222 877 394 200" 

Student services 302 264 324 235 / 357 410 300 

Institutional 

support , 596 503' 594 381 1,020 891 711 

Operation and I 

maintenance % 

of plant 554 641 607 318 943 601 368 

Mandatory 

transfers 1 86 70 94 59 136 124 65 

Auxiliary enterprises 2 764 1,169 698 195 1,376 1,069 555 

Hospitals and independent 

operatic^ 3 693 776 714 - 3,022 778 

- 3& s~ Percentage Distribution 

Current fundus 

* expenditures, total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Education and general 78.3 - 78.2 78.6 93.3 70.7 74.0 83.5 

Instruction 32.5 30.3 " 35.3 46.9 26.8 27.3. 28.0 

Research..'.: * 9.0 15.3 6.3 .4 14.5. 3.9 -.1 

Scholarships and 

' fellowships 3.9 2.7 2.6 2.2 5.6 • 7.2 6.0 

'Institutional support 

and services 32.9 29.9 34.5 43.8 23.8 35.6 49.4 

Public service 3.2 6.3 2.4 2.1 1.6 1.6 ' .6 

Academic support 6.8 7.1 7.6 7.6 5.8 - 5:5 5.9 

Stirdent services 4.5" 3.0 4.9 8.1 2.4 5.8 8.9 

Institutional 

support 8.9 5.6 9.0 13.4 ■ 6.8 12.5 • 21.1 

Operation and 
maintenance 

of plant 8.3 7.2 9.^ 10.9 " 6.3 8.5 10.9 

Mandatory , m , 

transfers 1 1.3 .8^ 1.4 2.0 .9 1.7 1.9 

Auxiliary enterprises 2 11.4 13.1 Q 10.6 6.7 9.2 15.0 16.5 

Hospitals and independfint • 

operations 3 10.3 8.7, 10.8 - 20.1 10.9 

^Transfers from.current funds that must be made to fulfill a legally binding obligation? v 

Includes expenditures for resident halls, food services, college stores, and intercollegiate 
.athletics. 

includes expenditures for hospitajs and for independent operations. Independent operations 
are generally limited to federally funded research and development centers. 

Note' Details may not add to totals because of rounding. ^ * 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabula- 
tions from the Higher Education General Information Survey. 
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Chart 4.15 



Distribution of Current Funds Expenditures in Institutions of Higher Education 



Public 
Universities 




I I IfOlU 

Universities 




Other 4-year institutions t 



Other 4-year institutions 




2-year institutions 





2-year institutions 




S instruction 
Research 
fH| Scholarships and fellowships 
{^Institutional support and services - 

| Auxiliary enterprises' 
\ \ Hospitals and independent operations 



All six frtraps of institutions of higher education, by control and level, allocated the largest 
portions of their expenditures per FTE student to instruction and institutional support and 
service. Public institutions exceeded private institutions in the proportions of expenditures 
allocated to instruction and research, but private institutions allocated proportionally more 
to scholarships and fellowships. * v ^ 
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Table 4,16 ,., 



Direct Instructional Expenditures 1 for Postsecondary Vocational 
Education *(VE A), by Type of Institution and byJProgram Area: Fiscal 
Year 1980 / . 



Program Arsa 



Total Direct 
Instructional 
Cost 1 



Type of Institution 



Institutions 
of Higher 4 
Education 



Noncollegiate 
State- Ap proved 



Other 
Postsecondary 





Amount, 
r. m 
thousands 


Percent 
Federal 


Amount, 
in 

Thousands ^ 


Percent 
Federal* 


A/bunt, 
in 

Thousands 


Percent 
Federal 


Amount, - 

^—Percent 

T . . Federal 
Thousands 


Total 


.. $2,020,969 


6.6 


$1,591,540 


4.9 


$165,485 


13.3 


$264,330 


12.7 


Agriculture 


70,801 


85 


55,788, 


7.0 


4,188 


22.7 


10,825 


t <10.5 


Distribution . 


118.174 


42 


107,238 


3.5 


2,221 


16.6 


8.715 


9.9 


Health 


336,115 


5.8 


' . 281,940 


4.8 


13,125 


13.2 


41,051 


107 


Consumer and homemaking 


* 33,306 


15.8 


, 20,784' 


9.0 


2.191 


, 23.2 


10.331 


27.9 


Occupational 


















home economics 


69,097 


4.9 


58,968 


31 


2*458 


13 1 


- 7.670 


16.6 


Office occupations 


462.850 


4.7 


401,062 


3.6 


17,467 


10.8 


44.322 


* 11.6 


Technical 


* 220.282 


6.4 


w 203,058 


5.6 


6.565 


12.^ 


J0.659 


166 


Trade and industrial . 


. . - 609,576 


*jy 


396,380 


5.0 • 


110,779 


12.1 ' 


102.416 


9.7 




2,497 


103 


1,125 


20.9" 


^ 20 


77.8 % 


1.352 


0.5 


Other programs not 


















elsewhere classified ... . 


f . 98,271 


'15.5 


64,811 


10.8 


^ 6.471 


30.4 


26.989 


23.2 



Percentage Distribution of Total lnstructional v Expenditures 



Total 

Agriculture 

Distribution '. 

Health 

Consumer and homemaking . . . 
Occupational 

home economics : 

Office occupations .'.../. . 

Technical , . . . 

Trade and industrial 

Industrial am t.V; 

Other programs not ' 

elsewhere classified 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 . 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.O 

100.0 



78.7 • 


8.2 


13.1 


78.8 


5.9 


1£3 


90.7 


1.9 


7.3 


83.9 


. 3.9 • 


12.2 ^ 




6.6* 


31.1 


85.3 


3.6 


11.1 


•86.7 


3.8 * 


9.6 


,92.2 


3.0 




65.0 


18.2 


16.8 


45.0 


0.8 


54.2 


65.9 


« .6.6 


. 27.5 



1 Doe? not include total costs of programs administered under the^Vocattonal Education Act {VEAl, includes 
only instructional costs, wages,*' salaries and benefits for staff with instructional assignments, instructional 
supplies and equipment, and purchase of instructional services. Both occupationally-specific and general 
programs are included. ^ 
. 2 Postsecondary programs are reported for three types of institutions: 

Regionally accredited, institutions of higher education included »in' the NCES Higher Education General 
Information System {HEGIS); 

State approved: noncollegiate institutions established by State law or policy; 

Other postsecondary. institutions primarily serving secondary students, but in this case oYfefFn^cadult pro- 
grams designed for persons who have completed or left high school. • 

Note* Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

♦Source U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational Education Data 
System. 
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Direct Instructional Expenditures and Distribution of Total Instructional 
Expenditures for Postsp condary Vocational Programs (VEA) 



Expenditures, 
by Program Area 
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The three vocational education program areas of Trade and Industrial, Office Occupations, 
and Health reported the highest totals for direct instructipnal expenditures. 
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Table 4.17 



Median Family Income, by Racial/Ethnic Group and Average Student 
Charges, by Type and Control of Institution: 1970 to 1980 



Item & 

1970 1971 ,1972 -1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 



Median income: 

All families 
White families 
SJack families .. 
Hispanic families 2 



As 9.867 $10,285 $11,116 $12^051 $12.90*2 $13,719 .$14,958 *$J6.009 $17,640* $19,661 $21,023 

. 10,23$ 10.672 11.549 12.596 13.408 14.268 15.537 16,740 18.368 20.502 21.904 

6,279 6.440 6.864" 7.269' 8.006 8.779 9.242 9.563 10.879 11.644 12.674 

8,183 8,715 9.540 9.551 10.259 11.421 12,566 14.569 14.716 



Median income as a 
percenyjf median 
income for ajl families \ 



\\\ families 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


♦ White families 


103.7 


103.8 


103.9 


1045 


103.9 


104.0 


103.9 


1046 


104.1 


104.3 


104.2 


a 8lack families . 


63 6 


62.6 


61.7 


60.3 


62.0 


64.0 


61.8 


59.7 


61.7 


59.2 


60.3 


Hispanic families 2 






73.6 


72.3 


73.9 


69.6 


68.6 


71.3 


71.2 


74.1 


70 0 



Average student 
charges 3 : 

Universities 



Public r 


. $1,477 


$1,579 


$1,668 


^1.70? 


$1,760 


$1,935 


$2,055 


S2J6F 


$2,286 


.$2.4*7- 


-$2,711 




Private - . 


3 r 163 


3.375 


3.512 


" 3.717 


4.076 


4,467 


4,847 


5.193' 


S:604^ 


5.888 


6.566 




Other 4-year institutions. 


























Public 


1,206 


1,263 


1.460 


1.506 


1.558 


1.657 


1,797 


1,924 


2.025 


2.198 


2,419 




Private 


2.599 


2.748 


2.934 


3,040 


3.156 


3.385 


3,562^ 


3,811 


4.123 


4,693 


5.243 




2-year institutions 


























Public 


1,018 


1,073 


1.197 


1.274 


1,339 


1,386 


1,488 


1.590 


1,685 


1,817 


' 2.018 




Private 


2.103 


2,186 


2.273 


2,410 


2.591 


2^11 


2.905 


3.062 


3.344 


3.754 


4.299 


• 



Average student charges 
as a percent of median 
income for all families. 



Universities. 



Public • . . 


15.0 


15.4 


15.0, 


J4.2 


13.6 


14.1 


13.7 


13.5 


13.0 


12.6 


12.9 


Private 


32.1 


32.8 


31.6 


30.8 


31.5 


32.5 


32.4 


32.4 


31.8 


29.9 


31.2 


Other 4-year institutions- 
























Public ... 


12.2 


12.3 


13.1 


12.5 


12 1 


12.1 


12.1 


12.0 


11 5 


11.2 


11.5 


Private 


26 3 


26.7 


26.4 


25.2 


24.5 


24.7 


23.8 


23.8 


23.4 


23.9 


24.9 


2-year institutions 
























Pubhc 


10.3 


104 


10.8 


10.6 


10.4 


10.1 


99 


9.9 


9.6 


9.2 


9.6 


Private . 


. 21.3 


21.3 


20.4 


20.0 


20.1 




"is* 


19.1 


19.0 


19.1 


20.4 



- Not available. 

'Median income is for calendar year Average student charges are for the academic year beginning in fall of the year indicated. 
2 Represents families in which the head is FTispanic origin. 

3 Estimated average charges per full-time undergraduate student. Includes tuition, board and roomcharges. 

Source U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 0/ the Census, Current nopUtation Reports, Series P-fitfe-Nd 123, 1980 and 
US Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics /TVo/ecf/ons of Education Statistics to 1988-89, 
1981 ■ 
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Chart 4.17 



Median Family Income Related to Average Student .Charges 
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Although college tuition and room and board charges rose throughout the past decade, 
_tiie ratio of average student charges to median family income varied by only small amounts. 
Median family income for blacks and Hispahics was substantially lower than that for whites; 
as a result, student charges represented alarge proportion of family income for minorities. 
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Table 4.18 



\ 



Parents' View of Responsibility for Cost of Postsecondary Education, by 
Parental Income Level and Racial/Ethnic Group: 1980 

r 

Question: "Who should have the main responsibility for the cost of education beyond 
high school?" 

Parents' Income Level Racial/Ethnic Group 



Responses m Low, . Middle, High, 

Less Than $20,000 to $35,0Q0^ Hispanic Black 1 White 1 
$20,000 34,993 and Above 



Population 

Oct* m ato 


9 1/1/1 S'SG 


1,933,254 


1,989,927 


330,679 


879,308 


a n A O C TO 

4,948,573 






Percentage Distribution of Parents' Responses 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


,100.0 


Students 


20.3 


23.5 


20.5 


13.0 


14.1 


23.2 




41.0 


4 48.7 


58.0 


44.1 . 


4X6 


50.2 


State or local 
•governments . . . 


8.8 ' 


7.8 


m 

6.9 


14.0 


10.0 


7.1 


The Federal 
government . . . 


12.4 


8.4 


7.1 


11.6 


16.1- 


7.9. 


Don't know . . 


17.6 


11.7 


7.5 


17.2 


16.2 


11.6 


1 Non-Hispanic. 


V 




k 









Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School 
and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations, 
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Parents' View of Responsibility for Cost of Financing Postsecondary Education 
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Close to half of the responding parents thought that parents should have the main respon- 
sibility for the cost of education beyond high school. But they differed by jncome and 
racial/ethnic group. Those least likely to place main responsibility on parents (though still 
over 40 percent) were the low-income parents and the Hispanic and black parents. 
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Table 4.19 



Action Taken by Parents of High School Seniors to Pay for Children's 
Postsecondary Education, by Parents' Educational Goals for Their Child, 
Income Level, and Racial/Ethnic Group: 1980 ^ . 



Question: "Did you .or your spouse* do anything 
specific in order to have some money for (your) 
child's education after high school 7 " 

Parents' Responses 

Categories of Parents t Did Did Not Do 

Total Something Anything 

Specific Specific 

Percentage Distribution 

AILparents wan ting spme postsecondary education 

for their son or daughter 100.0 • " 45.4 54.6 

,^ Parenfs'who responded that the mam responsibility 
for the cost of education beyond high school lies 

with: *• 

Parents . .* 100.0 ^58.1 41.9 

Students or government 100 0 34.8 65 2 

Parents wanting their child to have vocational 1 
education after high school' 

Total . \ 100.0 28.9 , 71 1 ; 

By income level: - , f 

Less than $20,000 100.0 19.1 80 9 

$20,000 to $34,999 100*0 33.0 67*) 

$35,000 and above .v. 100.0 39.3 60.7 

By racial/ethnic group. 

Hispanic? ' 100.0 21.8 v 78.2 

Black 1 • 100.0 ' 14.8 '85.2. 

* White 1 * . . 100.0 30.9 - ' 69.1 

Parents wanting their child to have at leastiome 
college education. 

~- - -Tojaf * 100.0 50.9 49.1 

.By income level: . ^ 

Less than $20,000 100.0 35.6 ^ 64.4 

# $20,000 to $34,999 >. . . . 100.0 52.5 47.5 

> *$35,000 and above 100.0 $3.8 * 36.2 

By racial/ethnic group: y 

. Hispanic • 100.0 43.2 56.8 

Black 1 .* 100.0 40.7 59.3 

White 1 100.0 ' 53.5 46.5 

^on-Hispanic <J$ 

- t 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National £enter for Education Statistics, High School 
—and Bevujnd Study* unpublished tabulations. ^ 
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Less than half of all parents had adopted some sort of savings plan, and/or had started 
working or taken an additional job, to have the money to finance a child's postsecondary 
education. Parents desiring some college education for their children were almost twice 
as likely to take specific actiorTasT those wanting vocational education for their children. 
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Table 4*20 



Appropriations for Federal Student Financial Aid in Postsecondary 
Education Institutions, by Type of Award: Fiscal Years? 1973 to 1981 



Type of Award 



Fiscal Year 



Pell' 
Grants 



Supplemental 
Educational 
Opportunity 
Grants (SEOG) 



National 
Direct 

Stucfent 
Loan 

(NDSL) 



College 
^-Work- 
Study 
(CWS) 



Guaranteed 

Student 
Loan (GSL) 



1973 $ 122.1 

1974 45?.0 

1975 840.2 

1976 1,325.8 

1977 2 , 1,903.9 

1978 3 2,160.0 

1979 4 2,43i:0 

1980 5 1,718.0 

1981 6 2,604.0 



Amount, In Millions 



$ 0* 
210.3 
240.3 
240.1 
250.1 
270.1 
340.1 
370.0 
370.0 



$293.0 
298.0 
329.4 



33 U 



323.2 
325.7 
328.9 
300.8 
200.8 



$270.2 
270.2 
420.0 
390.0 " 
390.0 
435.0 
550.0 

* 550.0 
550.0 



Three-Year Moving Avefoge of Appropriations Amounts 7 
Amour?! in Millions 



5 291.6 % 
398.7 • 
. 594.2 
807.8 
357.3 
479.7 
945.0 
1,60^3 
2,53i.O 



1973 . . . 


. . ,-. $ 298.6 


$210.3 


$295.5 


$270.2 


,$ 345.2 


1974 . . . 


479.1 » 


225.3 


306.8 


320.1 


428.2 


1975 . . . 


880.3 


230.2 


319.5 


360.1 
^00.0 


600.2 


1976 . . . 


.... 1,356.6 


243.5 


327.9 


586.4 


1977 


1,796.6 


253.4 


326.6 


405.0 


548.3 


1978 . , . 


2,165.0 


286.8 


325.9 


458.3 


594.0 


1979 . . . 


.... 2,103.0 o 


326.7 


318.5 


511.7 


t,011.3 


1980 . . . 


t 2,251.0 


360.0 


276.8 


550.0 


1,696.4 


1981 . . . 


. . . 2,161.0 


370.0 


250.8 


550.0 * 


2,072.2 



1 Of this amount, $269.4 million was available for use in 1973 and $23.6 million was mandated 
for 1974. 

2 Of this amount, $211.7 million was used for 1976 awards. 
3 Of this amount, $579.0 million was used for 19^D awards. 
4 0f this amount, $54.0 million was used for 1980 awards. 

5 Excess monies in 1978 and 1979 were carried forward; $140.0 million was rescinded; $258,0 
million was drawn down from 1981. Total funds available were $2,469.0 million. 

6 lncfudes $150.0 million reduction due to Budget Amendment; includes supplemented appro- 
priation. Of this amount, $258.0 million was drawn down for 1980. 

7 Calculations for 1973 and 1981 are based on a 2-year average wfth the adjacent fiscal year. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Planning Budget, and Evaluation, Annual 
Evaluation Report, Fiscal Year 1981, Volumes 1 and 2, 1981. 
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Chart 4.20 



Three- Y6ar Moving Average of Appropriations for Federal Student Financial Aid 



Amount, in millions 
$3,000 



$2,500 - 



$2.000. - 



$1,500 - 



$1,000 - 



$500 - 




1973 



1975 



1977 
Fiscal year 



1979 



1981 



Grant programs: 



Pell 
SEOG 



Loan programs: 

GSL 

NDSL 



Earnings programs: 

cws 



The Pell Grant program and the GSL program have grown significantly over the last '9 
years.. Appropriations for three other programs, SEOG, NDSL, and CWS. were considerably 
less and did not experience the growth shown by the other two programs. In fact, support 
for NDSL deceased from>1973 Jo 1982. 
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Chapter *5 
Educational Outcomes 



At the same time ihk schools aftd colleges have had*to 
deal with demographic shifts .in enrollment and the 
. economic pressures of increasing costs and new program 
demands, the outcomes of schooling have come under' 
closer scrutiny. This chapter focuses on these outcomes, 

• how they relate to schooling, how they change as a studenj - 
progresses though school, and how they vary among , 
students of the same age or class at different points in time. 

Although student outcomes are-generaHy associated with 
academic* achievement, this chapter takes a somewhat 
broader perspective. It suggests that students not only ac- 
' quire subject- related skills in schools, but they also ac- 
quire attitudes toward those skills and school in general. 

* Additionally, schools affect an individual's behavior both' 
within the classroom and later in life. This chapter will 
address all three domains, attitudes and behavior as well 
aslacademic achievement, in its examination of educa- 
tional outcomes. 

Even though these three domains will be profiled in this 
overview, the final picture of educational outcomes will 
not be complete, nor will the effects of schgpl be unam- 
* *bjguously demonstrated. It will be incomplete primarily 
because there is a paucity of national data on many out- 
comes for each level of education and for the various types 
of schools within each level. More troublesome than in- ^\ 
completeness, however, is the inability to demonstrate 
clearly the effects of schools on individual attainment. This 
problem arises because individuals develop in many en- 
vironments, only one of which is the school. Each of these 
environments affects the individual, and the experiences 
an individual encounters in each tend to interact It is, 
therefore, almost impossible to isolate completely those 
particular experiences that bring about a specific behavior, 
attitude, or skill. Even if it were possible to control an 
individual's environment once in school, experiences 



before entertnginto schcfol would ail 
behavior and performance in school a" 
accomplishments. Additionally, ot! 
maturation, play a critical, but almos 




the individual's 
or her ultimate 
ctors, such as 
urable, role. 



These problems notwithstanding, within the limits of ex- 
isting data, the levels of achievement, the attitudes that 
^students espouse, and the behaviors students exhibit, will 
be described. All three outcomes will be compared for 
groups of students that might be expected tqhave similar 
backgrounds. Ways in which these outcomes change with . 
increasing levels of schooling, either for the same in- 



dividuals or for the same population of individuals, will 
be examined. And, in a fevv cases, statistical techniques 
are applied that either control for some experiential and 
background factors or that describe the school-related 
variables relative to other factors. 

Achievement 

Of all the skills that might be considered in an examina- 
tion oftfte cognitive outcomes of schooling, reading and 
mathematics skills will be the focal points for this chapter. 
••There are several reasons for focusing primarily , although 
not exclusively, on these two areas. First, recent national 
debate on achievement-related outcomes has centered on 
mathematics and reading, often questioning the effective- 
ness of schools in providing minimal competence in these 
areas. Second, reading and mathematics involve funda- 
mental skills whose acquisition are critical to learning in 
almost every other subject area. Finally, most studies of 
school outcomes at the national level have concentrated 
on the assessment of' reading and mathematics, so it is 
possible to provide a more comprehensive examination 
Qf achievement. in these areas than in any others. 

. In 1976, the Study of the Sustaining Effects of Compen- 
satory Education assessed the reading and mathematics 
skills of first graders in the fall of the school year. This 
study also collected information on the children's 
preprimary experience, providing an opportunity to 
measure the effects of preprimary education on later 
achievement. Measuring such effects is confounded by 
the influence of family background factors. Aside from 
participation in Heatf Start, participation in preprimary 
education is rotated to higher family income and parental 
education. In order to examine the effects of the 
prepnmary experience on achievement apart from these 
background variables, test scores were adjusted to com- 
pensate for the differing family characteristics of students. 

Kindergarten experience appeared to have a positive ef- 
fect on reading and mathematics scores at the start of the 
first grade, regardless of whether a child had any other 
preprimary contact (efitry 5.1). There' was also a signifi- 
cant interaction between daycare/nursery schopl ex- 
perience or preschool experience and kindergarten. That 
is, children who went from daycare/nursery school of 
preschool into kindergarten did significantly better in 
reading and mathematics upon entering first grade than 
did children who only had one of these preprimary ex- 
. periences. This was not the case, however, for children 
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who participated in Head Start programs. They performed 
as well in reading and mathematics, whether of not they* 
also attended kindergarten. 

Data from the Sustaining Effects Study (SES) also can be 
used to examine academic progress throughout the elemen- 
tary school grades: In addition to assessing first graders, 
the SES assessed achievement in reading and mathematics 
in the fall and spring of the 1976-77 school year in a na- 
tional probability sample of children in grades one through 
six. In order to have the potential of comparing scores 
among the six grades, scores were equated for each test 
by level used in the study. This adjustment allows for the 
presentation of what might be called learning curves for 
both reading and mathematics as children progress through 
elementary school (entry 5.2), Although in the traditional 
sense a learning curve represents aa individual's perform- 
ance on a single task over time, the learning curves shown 
here represent the mean reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment performance of groups of Students in grades one to 
six In the fall and spring of the school year. The shapes 
of these curves, however, is predictable in the sense that 
early in the learning process (grades one to three) the 
curves are quite steep, suggesting a great deal of learn- 
ing, while later in the process the curves start flattening 
out, suggesting a slow down in the rate of change in 
achievement. The semilogarithmic presentation of this data 
demonstrates this point" more clearly, since the slopes of 
these curves represent 'the percent change in achievement 
over a. school year. These curves show that both white 
and minority students had approximately the same rate of 
change over the six elementary school years, although 
minority children tended to start at a slightly lower level. 

Since there was such consistent improvement in fall to 
spring scores, an investigation was made' of specific 
school-related activities that might be, to some extent* 
responsible for this change. The total time in instruction 
in reading and mathematics was examined for its possP 
ble contribution to achievement scores in the spring of the 
school year. Again, to separate the effects of school ex- 
perience oh achievement from ojther factors, scores were 
adjusted to compensate for yariables such as initial 
achievement at the start of the year, pareVital education, 
family income, andpartirip&tion in compensatory educa- 
tion (entry 5.3).. This adjustment allows classroom effects 
to be isolate^ from prio^schoohng experiences and other 
backg round factors. While the total time in instruction was 



a slight factor in mathematics achievement, it appeared 
unrelated to reading achievement, even though more time 
was spent in reading than in mathematics instruction. 

The proportion of time spent in various instructional 
groupings was also examined in relation to spring achieve- 
ment scores. Spring scores were predicted from the pro- 
portion of time spent in six types of instructional situa- 
tions, as well as from fall achievement test scores and other 
background variables. The analysis yielded the relative 
importance of each factor in predating the achievement 
score. As might be expected, reading scores in the fall 
were the best predictor of reading scores in the spring. 
Among instructional factors, the proportion oflime spent 
jn large group-teacher instruction, in small group instruc- 
tion, and in individual programmed instruction were the 
most important predictors of reading scores (entry 5T4). 
Large increases in the amount of time spent in these in- 
structional situations, however, yielded only slightly better 
scores. 

Predicting spnng mathematics test scores from the various 
instructional situations and antecedent factors again 
demonstrated the importance of fall test scores (entry 5.5). 
Two instructional variables. were also seen to contribute 
significantly to the spnng scores, time spent in large group 
instruction and time spent w ith a tutor. The effect of time 
spent with a tutor on the spnng scores was, however, 
negative, suggesting that students who spent a great deal 
of time in a Utfonng situation might be among the weakest 
mathematics students. ' 

Additional evidence of the effects of schooling at both the 
elementary and secondary levels is provided by results 
from the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). NAEP regularly assesses 9^, 1 3-, and 
17-year-olds enrolled in school in several subject areas. 
As part of the NAEP assessment, a portion of the exer- 
cises is repeated in each assessment and some/of the same 
exercises are administered to 9- and 13-year-olds, and to 
13- and' 17-year-olds. By looking at the repeated 
assessments, it is possible to ascertain changes in academic' 
performance as a function of time. By comparing the per- 
formance of students at different ages it is also possible 
to examine the effects of schooling as students progress 
through the elementary and secondary school grades. 

The mean reading performance of 9- and 13-year-olds was 
compared on the same 9 exercises, and that of 13- and 
17-year-olds on the same 44 exercises, from 1971 to 1980 



(entry 5.6). ftJflusTBe kept in mind that the scores of the 
13-year-olds on the two different sets of exercises are not 
comparable, since the exercises administered to both 13- 
and 17-ybar-olds were more difficult than those given to 
feothjheV and 13-year-olds. Withjfn a set of exercises, 
however, improvement of scores was evident at each 
higher age level. While thjs improvement would be ex- 
pected, its evidence is reassuring,. 

The greatest improvement in reading performance was 
registered among younger blacks. This may reflec^ the 
heavy emphasis that was placed on basic skills and com- 
pensatory education in the elementary schools during the 
1970's. At least two observations seem to supporfthis con- 
tention. First, 9-year-olds who were most likely to par- 
ticipate in compensatory education — blacks, students 
from disadvantaged communities, or those with less 
educated parents — improved their scores significantly 
from 1971 to 1980 (entry 5.7). Second, within each assess- 
ment year, there was more improvement in reading scores 
between and 13 ; year-olds than between 13- and 
17-year-olds — particularly for blacks-. Additionally, in 
1980, the performance of 13-year-old blacks came ap- 
preciably closer to the performance of 13-year-Qld whites . 
than>in either 1971 or 1975 (entry 5.6). 

With respect to mathematics performance, a'sdmewhat dif- 
ferent picture- emerges. Although students improved 
significantly between ages 9 and 13' and between 13 and 
17, scores for most groups declined from 1973 to 1978. 
The yearly progression rate in performance of blacks was 
comparable to the yearlyj>rogression ratein performance 
of whites (entry 5.8). In addition, from 1973 to 1978, only 
the performance of black 9-year-olds improved significant- 
ly (entry 5.9). " . 

The music assessments conducted by NAEP in 1972 and 
1979 give some indication of how subjects other than 
reading jind mathematics fared during the period when the 
majOr initiative in education was a return to basics (entry 
5. 10). Performance *in music tended to decline during this 
period. Students at. each age level tended to participate 
'in informal music activities at a fairly high rate in 1979, 
although older students were tess likely to participate in 
organised music groups and instruction. 

While performance in reading and mathematics continually 
improves throughout elemerftary and secondary school,.^ 
the rate of improvement tends to slow down. This 
q phenomenon may well be related to the lack of opportunity 
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f6f formal instruction. in reading during high school, as 
well as the relu&ance of many students to enroll in 
mathematics courses in highschool. The .High School and 
Bey ond^study shov\s that higher test soores in reading and 
vocabulary were associated with more years of English^ 
instruction taken in high school (entry 5.11). Also, 
achievement scores in basic mathematics were highly 
related to Ifhe number of years of mathematics taken in 
High school, and advanced mathematics courses completed 
gentry 5.12 and 5.13). 

In considering achievement at levels beyond high school, 
little thought is given to the attainment of basic skills in 
reading and'mathematics, particularly as an outcome of 
higher education. Yet,jnany colleges are faced with the 
need for providing instructfon ir> the basic skills so students 
can succeed in college-level coursework. The extent that 
students acquire basic skills in college can be observed 
by looking at longitudinal data/rom the fourth follow-up 
of the high school class of 1972 .(entry 5. 14). Because the 
same Vocabulary and mathematics tests were administered 
to the same individuals — initially when they were seniors 
in High schooUnd again 7 years later — it was possible^ 
to adjust the mean scores for prior performance. Par- 
ticipating in higher education seems to make a marked 
difference in performance on tests of basic skills. Although 
it might be argued that individuals with better skills would 
be more likely to participate in higher education than in- 
dividuals with poorer skills, the use of means adjusted for 
performance in high school helps to preclude this „ 
possibility. — ^. 

Attitudes 

The emphasis thus * far in this chapter has been on the 
academic outcomes of schooling. Nonacademic outcomes 
as well are associated with the schooling experience. 
Although attitudes are formed early in life and are 
somewhat resistant to change, they too are learned 
responses and as such, can be acquired or modified within 
the school environment. Again, the schooling experience 
is only one of many influences on student attitudes and 
may not be the most dommantv-even with regard to at- 
titudes towards school itself. 

Attitudes of elementary school students toward reading, 
mathematics, $nd school in general were collected in the 
fall and spring of gracjes one to six, in conjunction witlu^ 
the achievement testing conducted in tjie-Sustaining Ef- 
fects Study. Earlier it was demonstratecTthat learning in 
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'reading and mathematics increased with increasing grade 
level. Attitudes toward reading and mathematics, 
however, did not change consistently over the entire six- 
* year period, although they seemed to be more positive in 
the spring of the school year than in the fall, at least for 
the younger students (entry 5.J5). Attitudes toward school 
in general, however, appeared to'be less positive in each 
^succeeding grade. Although the changes in attitudes 
toward school ^vere small, they were consistent and, it 
might be projected that as children continue through 
school, attitudes toward school would continue to decline. 

There are no data at a national level with which these same 
attitudes, measured in the same way, can be compared 
"for students at higher grade levels. However, the NAEP 
assessment indirectly supports this idea of a "fall-off' 
effect in attitudes toward reading! This indirect support 
is in the form of reported behavior. Attitudes, in addition 
to having a knowledge component and a feeling com- 
, ponent, frequently have a behavioral component as well. 
It is the behavioral component that permits an individual 
to formulate a response to situations and engage in those 
activities about which he/she feels positive; it also guides 
an individual in avoiding situations and activities whiqa 
they do not like. The NAEP data indicate that 17-year-okl5* 
-\do less -reading, are less willing to spend time reading, 
and are less comfortable with reading material than 9- or 
T3-ycar-olds (entry 5.16). 

Ratings that students give to "the importance of certain life 
T ^goals suggest their value orientation toward family, work, 
: and community involvement. Seniors in 19?2 and 1980 
and sophomores in 1980 were asked to rate the impor- 
tance of several goals in their lives (entry 5. 17). In addi- 
tion, IV2 years after high school graduation, these same 
goals were rated once more by the same individuals who 
had rated them in 1972, The 1972 seniors are classified 
by the level of education they fad attained by 1979. Ad- 
* ditional education appeared to increase the importance of 
jl career, particularly among women. While in high school, 
female students who later went orf to college valued work- — 
ing more than those with no college experience and IV2 
years later, gave working even greater' importance. Jit 
1980, sophomores and seniors differed little in these * 
values. However. the4pie of assessment did seem to make 
a definite difference in how students valued having lots 
of money and working to correct social inequalities. Com- 
pared to seniors in 1972, more of tbe 1972 seniors in 1979 
Q ' Tiore of the 1980 seniors felt that having lots of money 
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was very important, and fewer respondents feKthat work- 
, img to correct social inequalities was very important. This 
suggests perhaps a definitive shift in student values which 
reflect changes in societal goals over these 7 or 8 years. 

Perhaps one of the most important outcomes of high school 
is entering postsecondary education. Indeed, high schools 
are often judged on the proportion of graduating seniors 
who enter postsecondary education immediately after high 
school. Having aspirations for higher education is an ex- , 
cellent indicator that a student will go on to postsecond- 
ary school immediately after high school and also of even- 
tual attainment 1 X A years after high school graduation 
(entries 5, 18 and 5.19). 

As with other nonacademic outcomes of school, educa- 
tional aspirations are affected by the students' family 
characteristics, the time in which the aspiratiQns are ex- 
pressed, as well as by the sdiool itself. In fact, of the three 
types of effects on aspirations, student family 
characteristics seem to be the most potent (entry 5.20). 
Time is also important, as evidenced by differences in the 
aspi rational level of seniors in 1972 and seniors in 1980, 
particularly for graduate-level education (entry 5.21). Dif- 
ferences were much less apparent between the sophomore 
and senior classes in 1980, suggesting that 2 additional 
years of high school had no appreciable effect on 
aspirations. , **" 

Social and Economic Outcomes 
From 1970 to 1979, t|}e changing distribution of occupa- 
tions by educational attainment level indicates a signifi- 
cant shift tpward higher^educational levels among all 
classes of workers in alLobcupations, for both men and 
women (entry 5.22). For example, in 1970 the 
preponderance of blue collar workers had not completed 
high school; in 1979 the jnajority had at least qpmpleted 
high school and about 17 percent had some college work * 
or had completed a degree. Whether this observed shift 
is the result of more strii^pnt' educational requirements 
foe employment in a technological society, or whether it 
-is. the result of a larger supply of collegd-educated in- 
dividuals- entering a shrinking job market is not clear. 

However, it is clear that the unemployment rate of college- 
educated individuals is not only much lower than the 
unemployment rate of individuals, with less education, but 
alSo that cojkra-educated individuals are not as subject 
to the vagafl^pf the economy or the' laborjij^rket (entry 



• 5.23). This suggests either that in tight labor markets, 
more highly educated individuals obtain jobs that would 
have ordinarily been held by less educated individuals, 
or that college-educated persons are employed in occupa- 

• tions that are more resistant to poor economic conditions. 

♦ « 
Higher educational levels are associated with higher in- 
come levels for both men and women (entry 5.24). 
, .Generally, tables of income by educational attainment 
'^J.. level include all workers over a certain age, with varying 
amounts of work experience. To eliminate the confound- 
" ing effects of work experience on earnings, a particular 
prOblenj in comparing earnings of men and*women, start- 
'^'salaries of the 1972 high school class were examined * 
?^^fter they completed their formal schooling. Since those 
• "Jv! vtijh kss education probably entered the work force earlier. 
the'Je salaries were" converted \p 1 980 dollars to adjust for 
.infljtioa.. The results show that increasing income is 
as$p£iated with increasing levels of schoolipg, at all levels 
jgE pc^tsecondary education. It 13 also interesting to note 
that vert when experience and longevity effects are con- 
torted^ women, at all levels of education Ttended to earn 
' significantly less than mefi. This is particularly true at the 
lower educational levels. At the ur)p^r levels, however, 
while wpmen still earned less than men, their income ap- 
pears let be approachingihat of men. 

The n&uraqf the relationship between income and educa- 
tional level is chajiging over time. As the ratiaof earn- 
; v * ings of. college graduates to high school graduates sug- 
. " gestsrthe differential in earnings between high school 
'graduates and college graduates has narrowed appreciably 
from 1965 to 1980. The income differential between col- 
lege graduates and individuals with post-bacsalaureate col- 
lege experience^ however, was much more stable over this „ 
period (entry* 5.25). For women, the same trends are evi- 
dent but thc^ifts are not as radical. Additionally, in 
* 1980. womenwjth a college degree earned about 31 per- 
r -' cent more than women, with Only a high school diploma, 
* . andv^omen with graduate school experience^eamed about 
20 percent rrfore than women with a bachelors degree. 



The comparable figures for men were 25 percent and 13 
percent. respectivQly. ' ... ^ 

Since higher education has such a consistent effect on in- 
come, jt is worthwhile to look at this phenomenoojn more 
detail by examining, by field, salary levels for bachelors 
degree and doctoral degree recipients (entry 5.26). 
Although the data for these two levels were collected in 
different years — 1978 and 1979 — both sets of income 
figures have been adjusted to 1980 levels. Again, the ef- 
fect of educational level on income may be noted, although 
in this case, the large income differential between 
bachelor's degree recipients and doctoral degree recipients 
is afs^due to more work experience. Also notable,^ 
however, is that the magnitude of this effect of education 
on income seems to vary by field of degree.* For exam- 
-ple. the ratio of, earnings of doctoral de'gree recipients to 
bachelor degree recipients in chemistry is abQUt 2.2 to 1 . 
whereas in engineering it is only about 1.6 to 1. Addi- 
tionally, as might be.anticipated.-there are fairly large in- 
• come differentials within a degree level, by major field 
of degree. 

What can be concluded, after examming the accumulated 
evidence, about the effects of schooling on outcomes in 
the three domams considered — achievement, attitudes, 
and behavior? First, it can be unequivocall> concluded 
that schools at ail levels — elementary, secondary, and 
colle'giate — are educating students in the basic skills of 
reading and mathematics. Secondly , schools influence at- 
titudes that are directl> concerned with the province of 
jhe school — attitudes toward subject related skills and 
school itself, although the direction of the influence ap- 
pears to be negative. For attitudes that are not directly con- 
cerned with school, schools appear to have little, if an> . 
' effect, although the tenor of the times in which these at 
titudes were expressed seem to make a difference Finally . 
although the high school years have only a minor influence 
on the educational aspirations of students, torid, in turn, 
their realization, the type and level of postsecondary 
education actually attained has a decided impact on 
employability and income. 



Table 5.1 



Percent of First Grade Students Who Had Preprimary Education, by 
Education of Adult Household Member, and Effects' of Preprimary 
Education on Reading and Mathematics Achievement Scores of First 
Grade Students: 1976 




Education of Adult in Household 



Type of Program 



Kindergarten Preschool 1 Day Care/Nursery School 



Male of household: 

5th grade or less 68.9 

1 to 3 years of high school 80.3 

High school graduate 87.8 

Some college " 89.8 

College degree 93.7 

Post-graduate 94.2 

Female of household: 

5th grade or less 69.0 

1 to 3-years of high school 78.9 

,~ High schoor graduate . . .' 86.8 

4 Some college 91.0 

College degree 94.4 

Post-graduate 94.1 



Percent Enrolled 



4.7 
4.4 
6.2 
10.4 
17.1 
19.7 



4.2 
4:8 
6.8 
J2.8 
20.6 
15.6 



3.1 
7.3 
9.8 
12.3 
17.3 
21.5 



3.9 
6.1 
10.0 
17.1 
19.4 
21.7 



Effects of Preprimary Programs on Achievement 



Type of Preprimary 
Education Program 



Reading Scores 2 



Math Scores 2 



i/- Kindergarten „ * Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 3 Kindergarten ^ * \ 



Scores 



"No Head Start 331.65 

fto day care/nursery school „ 333.65 

No preschool 1 333.50 

Head Start. . 349.62 

Day care/nursery school 324.43 

.Preschool 1 324.64 

~t : 



349.53 
348.99 
348.59 
348.46- 
353.87 
350.30 



318.50 
320.12 
320.18 
333.84 
312.60 
308.67 



336.07 
335.47 
334.64 
334.69 
341.04 
346.64 



Includes ail preprimary education other than Head Start, day care, or nursery school. 

Scores are least square means adjusted for parental education, family income, race^ (white. 

other races), and participation in compensatory education. 

Source. U.S. Office of Education. Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. Study of Sustaining 
Effects of Compensatory Education on Basic Skills, special tabulations. 
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Chart 5.1 



Effects of Preprimary Education on Reading and Mathematics 
Achievement Scores of First Grade Students 



Reading 




i 




ill 

1 



11 



Kindergarten 



No kindergarten 



\ 




Mathematics 

Score 
360-1 



c 



ii 
ill 



Kindergarten 
No Head Start 
No day Care 
No preschool 



340 



300 

| Head Start 
I Day care 
I Preschool 



"m 



No kindergarten 
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Students who had participated in kindergarten* performed significantly bettehe first grade 
on reading and mathematics tests than students who had not participated. ^ 



N 
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-*fabie 5.2 



Mean Reading and Mathematics Scores, of Students in Grades 1 to 6, by 
Race and Grade Level: Fall and Spring 1976 

" * 



Reading Mathematics 



Race and Grade Level 



Fall Spring' 



Mean Score 1 



Whue 

Grade 1 . 354J1 $22.11 

Grade 2, 430.43 477.09 

Grade 3 481.38 517.39 

Grade4 . 513.20 542.19 

Grade 5 545.91 574.10 

Grade 6 : . 575.55 ' 600.51 

Other races: ' *f ' 

Grade 1 32^718 393.71 

Grade 2 ^ 396.54 433.42 

Grade 3 427.84 458.88 

Grade 4 . .... 457.99 * 488.42 

".Grade 5 489.89 . 517.05 

Grade 6 . t . . . , . . . 516.56 . 544.32 



Fall 


Spring 




340.60 


403.83 




404.09 


462.40 




458.88 


521.82 


- 


510.83 


563.55^ 




559.65 


606.45, 








597.84 > 


639.20 














* 


<# 






315.59 ~ 


374,63 




373.66 


426^87 
*• 




422.72 


472.94 




466.90 


517.17.. 




513.30 


556.58 




555.49 


539.57 





Scores have been equated for each test by grade level so that they can be compared amongjtbe 
six grades. . 9 

Source U S Office of Education, Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. Study of Sustaining 
Effects of Compensatory Education in Basic Skills, special tabulations 
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Chart 5.2 ' 



Mean Reading and Mathematics Achievement Scores of Students in Grades 1 to 6 
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•2.0 



Grade in School 



Mean Mathematics Scores 
Mean score ; 
650- 



600 
550 - 
500- 
450 
400 
350 
300 



Log 
3.0 

2.9 

2:8 

2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 



/.,- 



Grade in school 

Logof Mean 
Mathematics Scores 



\ 



•White 
-Other races 



Grade in school 
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In the early ^ears of elementar> school (grades \ to 3). a large degree of learning takes 
place in both reading and mathematics, while in the later years of elementary school, the 
rate of learning tends to slow down - 
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Table 5.3 



Reading and Mathematics Achievement Scores of Students in Grades 1 to 
6, by Educational Attainment of Adult in/Househeld and Time in 
Instruction Per Day: Spring 1976 



Item 



Mean Reading Scores Mean Mathematics Scores 



Education of adult household member 



Male of Household: 

8th grade or less 

1 to 3 years of high school . . 
High school graduate ... y 

Some college 

College degree ... ...... 

Post-graduate 

Female of household: 

8th grade or less 

> 1 to 3 years of high school .. 

High school graduate 

Some college 

College degree 

Post-graduate 



506.44 
,508.30 
512.14 - 
514.20 
518.29 
518.33 



505.82 
510.49 
1 13.44 
515.34 
515.24 
517.94 



522.89 
523.34 
525.79 
526.77 
529.35 
533.07 



523.82 
522.37 
525.61 
530.68 
530.58 
528.05 



Time in instruction per day 



Reading: 

56 minutes 

62 minutes 

t 

81 minute^ 

94 minutes 

Mathematics' 

47 jninutes 

51 Vnmutes 

57 minutes .... 

60 minutes 



512.57 
510.43 

514.77 



^522.49 
5?4.43 
526.39 
527~95 



Source. U.S. Office of EducattorvOfhce of Evaluation andOissemmation. Study of Sustaining 
Effects of Compensatory Education on Basic SkilK special tabulations. 



jChart.53 



Effects of Time Spent in Reading and Mathematics Instruction on 

Achievement Scores 



Mean score 
— 520-1 



515 
510H 



505- 
500- 



mm 



_ 56 
minutes 



Reading 



0mm 



62 
minutes 



81 
mf mites 
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34 
minutes, 



Time in instruction per day 



Mathematics 



Mean scGre 
535 -1 



530- 







S 








525 - 




























520- 










































47 




51 




57 




60 






minutes 


minutes 


minutes 


minutes 



J 

Time in instruction per day 



Time spent in mathematics classes had a slight effect on mathematics achievement of grade- 
school students, no effect was discernible from time spent in reading classes 
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Table 5.4 



Mean Reading Achievement Scored ^Students in Grader! te 6 for ~ 
Significant Instructional Groupings, by Time Spent in Instruction: 
Spring 1976 

Time Spent irr Instructional Grouping Mean Reading Scores 

*Classroom on special teacher, 7 to 13 students 

No time \ 512.79 . 

Less than 10 percent 513.04 

10 percent and over * A * 515.46 

'Independent work-program materials _ 

No time : ^51 1.74 

Less than 4 percent 513.19 

■ 4 percent and over-.^ . . : 513.67 

•Classroom teacher, over 20 students f* 

No time 511.99 

. Less than 10 percent Tr- 514.28* 

10 to 19 percent ^ SI6.84 . 

20 percent and over _ ^ .. <w . . , ^ . . . . ^ . . .-.^ ^.^r z ~r . : *i- ^ SI 7.75^ 



Source. U.,S. Office of Education, Office of Evaluation and Dissemination; Study of Sustaining. 
Effects of Comf^ensatory Education on Basic Skills* special tabulations. 
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Chart SA 



Factors Contributing to Achievement on Spring Reading Scores 



Factors Ranked by Order of Importance 



Background Factors: 
Fall reading scores* 
Parental education* i 
Compensatory education 4 
Race* 

Family income 



Instructional Grouping Factors: * 

Classroom/special teacher, 7 to 13 students* 
Classroom teacher, over 20 students* 
Independent work-program materials* 
Classroom/special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Classroom teacher, 14 to 20 students 
Tutor 



•Statistically significant effect on spring reading scores based on tha^results of a multiple regression 
analysis {fr = .8503). * 



9 
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Among instructional factors, small group instruction, large group instruction, and individual 
programmed instruction significantly contributed to reading scores. 
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Table 5.5 - * \ V '. X 

Mean Mathematics Achievement Scores of Students in Grades 1 to 6 for 
Significant Instructional Groupings, by Time Spent in Instruction: 
Spring 1976 • v 



Time Spent in Instructional Grouping Mean Math Scores 



'Classroom teacher, over 20 students 

No tin* ■ ' - 524 - 2 * 

Less tfrfn 10 percent 519 - 87 

, 10 to 19 percent ; • 52190 

20fto 29 percent 52144 

30? percent and over * ■ 527 - 49 

*Tutor 

No time 525.50 

LessJhJ 4 percent : 5 ] 9 - 58 

4 percent and over 



% . 521.81 



Source: U.S. Office of Education. Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. Study of Sustaining 
Effects of Compensator^ Education on Basic Skills, special tabulations. 
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Chart 5.5 



Factors Contributing to Achievement on Spring Mathematics Scores 

Factors Ranked by Order "of Importance 

Background Factors: • 

Fall mathematics scores* ' , . 



Parental education* 
Race* 

Compensatory education 
Family income 



J 

*Statis¥rcaily sn 



Instructional Grouping Factors: * /t • 
Classroom teacher, over 20 students* , 
_Tutor* 

Classroom tegplfer, -14 to 20 students 
Independent work-program materials 
Classroom/special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Classroom teacher; 7 to, 13 studeots? 

r 1 



ally significant effect on spring mathematics scores based on the results of a multiple 
regression analysis (R 2 = .8651). . ' 



J 



' .1 
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Among instructional factors. large gmup instruction and tutonng,£ontnbuted to mathematics 
scores, although time' with a tutor was negatively associated! 
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Table 5;6 

T 



Mean Reading Performance of .9- arid 13-Year-OIds on the Same, 9 
Exercis.es, arid of 13- and 17-Year-Olds 4n the Same- 44 Exercises, by 
Race: 1971, 1975, and 1980 



Same'9 Exercises 



Same44 Exercises- 



^Year and Raca 


9-Yeaf-OIds 

0 


13-Year-OIds 


Yearly 
Progression 
Rate 1 


13-Year-OIds/ 


, Yearly 
17-Year-OJds Progression 
Rate 1 










Mean Percent Correct 








1971: 
White ...... 


63.7 


78.2 
63.8 ' 


. 5.3 
V 9.2 


\ 57.6 
/ 40.2 


,70.9 
51.3 


5.3 
6.3 


..J 


1975: 

White 

Btack 


634 
49.4 


78.6 * 
67!0* 


' 5.6 
7.9 


- 56.9 

>-40> 

< • • 


70.9 
^ 51.5 

s 


q/ 




1980: 

Wrme 

Black 


66.2 
55.0 


*79.&, 
71 .0 * 


6.6 


44.4 


70.3 
51.3 


/ 5.0 ^ ' 
' 3.7 





1 Yearly , progression rate in mean percent correct responses between younger'and older age 
groups in determined by usina the annual compound growth rate formula r = R /R - \ t 

where t - number of years difference in age (4), R t ^ = score for older age group, and R tQ = 
score for younger age group.- \ * 

J a. • V % V - - 

Source. U.S. Department of Education,. National Institute of Education, National Assessment 

of Educational Progress, Three National Assessments of Reading Changes in Performance' 

1970-80, April 1981. * * ' O 
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, Chart 5.6 



Comparison Between Age Groups of Reading Performance on the Same 

Sets 'of Exercises 



9- and 13-Year-Olds on Same 9 Exercises 



13- and 17- Year-Olds on Same 44 Exerciies 



Mean percent 
correct 

100 1 



80 



60 - 



40 



20 



1971 



9 White 

* 13-year-olds 
Black 

13-year-olds 

> White 

J-year-olds 
* 

Black 

9-year-olds 



1975 
Year 



1980 



Mean percent 
correct 
100 -i 



80 



60 - 



40 -» 



20 - 



White 

17-year-olds 



_ White 
mmm ~~ 13-year-olds 



..Black • • 
17-year-olds 

Black \ ' * 
13-year-ofds 



,1971 



1975 
Year 



1980 



ERLC 



The gap in reading .seor.es between *vvhite aruj black 9->e avoids closed substantially <v^/ 
the three assessments Scores of black I .Vy earmolds also improved significantly iron) thp 
"earliest assessment, so that in the 1 975 and 1980 assessments, their average score no longer 
overlapped that of vyhittf 9-year-olds'on thcYame exercises/ 

■' r . — i H : — : 
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Table 5.7 

J 



Mean Reading Performance pf 9-, 13-^and 17-Year-Olds, by Sex, Race, 
Type of Community, and Pareptal Education: 1971 and 1980 



9-Year-Olds . >13-Year-0ld$ 17-Year-0ids 

■ — ~ : — 

Mean Percent Change Mean Percent Change Mean Percent Change 

tem • Correct, 1971 t Correct 197V* Correct 1971 

; to' : — to — ^ to 

197 U 1980 1980 19# 1980 1980 1971 1980 1980 

, ■ , • — — T 

Sex;' 

Male 61.65 66.05 4.40 57.75 58.84 1.09 67.17 66.86 -0.31 

Female 66,28 69.74 3.46 62.29 62.61 - 0.32 ' 70.65 69.66 -0.99 

Race. , , . V 

White 66.44 69.26 2.82 ' 62.fr) 62.64 0.04 71.24 70.57 -0.67 

Black . 49.70^ 59.57 9.87 45.44 49.61 4^17 51.68 52.20 0.52 

Type of community. 

Rural . 60.89 6JB.93 , 6.04 56.82 58.65 1.83 66.17 65.08 -1.09 

Urban, disadvantaged 1 .. . 52.76 57.96 5.20 49.83 53.40 3*7 60.68 59.24 -1.44 

, Urban;, advantaged 2 71.57 73:14 1.57 67.14' 67.93 0.79 75.75 73.53 v -2.22 

* * «. , ♦ 

3. J * . 



' * Parental education 
Less than 4 years o I 

high school 56.75 60.78 4.03 52.^*52.88 0.18 60.50 59.20 -1.30. 

4 years of high 

school 64^9 67.12* 2.43 60.W 59.52 -0.88 68.20 65.63 -2.57 

More than 4 years of * 

high school 70.08 71.53 1.45 66.42 65.44 -0.98 74.81* 73.08* -1.75 



t 

O.W E 



■ i ■ 

1 Cities having a population greater than 200.000 where a high proportion of the residents are 

on welfare or are not regularly employed. 
2 Citie$ having a papulation greater than 200.(500 wflere a high proportion of the residents are 

in professional or managerial portions. . 1 ^ 

3 Patental education levels are (1) those whose parents did not graduatelrom high school. (2) 

those who have at least one parent who graduated from high school, and <3) those who have 

at least one parent who has had some post-higti school education. 

Note. Percent^orrect of identibal reading items for^assessments in 1971 and 1980. v 

• i 

Source U,>S. Department of Education. National Institute of Education. National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, Three National Assessments of Reading. Changes in Performance. 
1970-80. April 1981. * 
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Chart 5.7 



Change in Reading Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17*Year-Olds: 1971 to 1980 



9-Year-Olds 



Sex 



Race 



Type of community 



Sex 



Race 

/ 



Type of community 



Sex 



Race 



pj^f CO 



Typyf community 



-.4 



I 

-2 









PS 








,13-Year-Olds 




17-Year-Olfis 




Change in mean percent correct 



j 

10 



Sex: 

□ 
□ 

Race: 



Male 
Female 

White' • 
|g| Black / 

i Type of community: 
Rural 



Urban, disadvantaged 



' Urban, advantaged' 



JReading performances of 9- and 13-year-olds ros$ significantly during the 1970's. However, 
"for all groups except black*, the .reading performance of 17-year-olds declined. 
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Table 5.8 ' 



Mean Percent CotTect Responses of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds on the 
Same Mathematics Exercises, by Race: 1978 



Mathematical Applications 1 



Race 


9-Year-0lds 

< 


13-Year-Olds 


.Yearly 

Srogression 13-Year-Olds 
Rate 2 


17-Year-Olds 


• Yearly 
Progression 






Same 33 Items 




Same 83 Items 




White .... 
Black 


36.4 
38.6 
, 26.7 


64.8 
68.1 
48.5 


15.5 38.3 
• 15.2 40.8 
16.1 25.6 


^ 55.1 
58.4 
35.3 


9.5 
9.4 
' 8.4 


* 




* 


Mathematical Knowledge 1 










Same 78 Items 
• 




Same 120 Items 
• 




All races 
"White 

Black 


53.4 
55.8 
42.9 ' 


7f.O 
80.t) 
62.2 


9.6 64.8 
. 9.4 67.7 
9".7 50.7 


76.9, 
79.8 • 
i 609 


4.4 
4.1 
4.7 








Mathematical Skills 1 








* 


Same 98 Items 




Same 218 Items 




AH races 
White 

Black 

• 


, 41.6 
43.9 
30.6 


69.6 

73.1 / - 
'51.9 


• ' 13.7 48.6 
13.6 51.8 
14.1 32.4 


66.1 
69.2 
47.2 


' 8.0 
< 7.5 
9.9 



^Assessment areas include the following cognitive abilities. Mathematical knowledge-ability to 
recall and recognize facts, definitions and symbols; mathematical skill-ability to perform 
k mathematical computations, make measurements, read graphs and tables, perform geometric 
. and algebraic manipulations and estimate answers to computations and measurements, mathe- 
matical application-ability to solve typical. textbook problem*, solve nonroutine problems, 
estimate answers, and use mathematics in reasoning and making judgements. 
Yearly progression rate in mean percent correct responses between younger and olde r age 

* groups in determined by using the annual compound growth rate formula r = ^ y R ' -1 ; 

i 10 

where t = number of years difference in age (4), R = score for older age group, and B { = 
score for younger age group. 1 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Institute of^Education, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, Mathematics} Knowledge md Skills: Selected Results from the Second 
Assessment of Mathematics, Report No. 09-MA-02, August 1979, Mathematical Applications: 
Selected Results from the Second Assessment of Mathematics, Report No. 29-MA-03, August, 
1979. , * » ' 



Chart 5.8 



. Mathematical " Knowledge of* 9-, 13-, and 17- Year-Olds 



9- and 1 3- Year-Olds on Same 78 Exercises 
1 \ * . 



9-year-olds: All races 

i 

White 
Black 



1 








13-year-olcU: All races" , 








- , ' White 







Black 



13-year-olds>Allracs^ 

White . 
Black"" 



17-year-olds: All races 



White 
Black 



13-'and 17-Xear-CXds on Same 120 Exercises 

* 9*9. 



I ~ 1 1 if i n i - ■ ~ ^—i^ii^^gjiLi—?^^ . — 



r 

40 



I" 

60 



I 

•80 



Mean percent correct 
• f 



.( 



100 



•V 



.Mathematical knowledge of black* students was substantially lower than that of white 
stlidents, although the extent of improvempm from the younger group to the older.group 
• wqs not different between the races. 



Table 5.9 



Mean Mathematics Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17- Year-Olds, by tface,. 
Type of Community, and Parental Education: 1973 and 1978 



9-Year-0lds 



13-Year-0lds 



17-Year-Olds 



Characteristic 



1973 197.8 Change 1973? 1978 Change 1973 1978 Change. 



National average 38.1 ' 36.8 -1.3 

Race: * 

.White 41.1 39J . r-2.0 

- Bteck. . : . . : < . /. . 23.4 26.3 2.9 

Type of community : 

Disadvantaged urban 25.3 27.7 2.4 \ 

Advantaged urban ........ • 46.6 46.0 -0.7 

. Extreme rural*. 34.0 32.1 -1.0 

t 

Parental education 2 : 
r Not graduated from " 
— hjgVschooK-.--. r.-* : v-V-3lr1- 28.7- — 
Graduated from 

high school 39.3 36.9 r 2.4 

Post high school 44.3 42.6 -1.7 



Mean Percent Correct * 
52.6 50.6 -2.0 - 51.7. 48:1 -3.6 



"56.6 §4.2 -2.4 9 54.5\51.0 -3.5 
r 31.8 AA 0.6, • 33.5 30.9- -2.6 



^4*^36.7 2,0 4,0.7 1 35.1 --5.7 
63.6 59.4 -4.2' 53.5 ; 57.3 -2.2 
50.0 45,2 -4.8 48.4 46.4 -2.0 



42 ; &-4Q ; 3 -2,5- 



.42.5-37v7 4v7- 



52.1 49.6 -2.6 50.0 45.5 -4.6 
60.8 58.2 -2.5 57.9 54.1. -3.8 



> 



» Communities are defined as one of three types, disadvantaged urban - cities with a popula- 
tion greater than 200,000 where a high proportion of the residents are on welfa're or a/e not 
regularly employed, advantaged urban - cities with a population greater than 200,000 where a 
high proportion of the' residents -are in professional or managerial positions; and extreme ' 
rural - areas with a population under: 10,000 where most of the residents are farmers or farm 
workers. ? 
2 Three levels of parental education are defined: Those whose parents did not graduate from" 
high school, those who have at least one parent who graduated from high school; and those 
who have at least one parent vyith some post-high school education. * 

• , * • ' . 

Note. Percent correct on identical mathematics items fo'r assessmentsm 1973 and 1978. 

* - • 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Institute of Education, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, Mathematical Technical Report. Summary Volume, April 198Q. 
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CJiange in MatHematics* Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds: 

1973 to 1978 

• ' Lj_ 



National Average 




Whites 




Blacks 4 







ifl 









.r 

-4 



T 

-3'. 



T 



f"| 9-yeSr-olds 
||| 1 3-year-olds 
17-year-olds 



I I ' I 

-2/^1 0 1 2 

Change irnnean perqent correct, 



' 3 



While mathematical achievement test scorp^ for*9-, 1 3-, and 17-year-olds fell nationally 
between 1973 and 1978, blacks' scores showed significanTgains among tbcf9 tf -*yeac-olds. 



Table 5.10 ' 



A 



. « « . - * 

Musical Acnvities in 1979 and Mean Music Assessment Performance of 

9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds, by Age Group a>d Sex:. 1972 and 1979 , 



9-Year'0ld$ ■ 13-Year-0lds . 17-Year-Olds- 
j ; & A * j 

Item 



. • Botn » . c , Both6 ii i c . Both Ml c u 

Male Female „ Male Female ft Male. Female. 

> Sexes ^Sexes Sexes % 

Percent 

Musical activities in 1979: * ' *, 

Listen tomusic .......... 38.3 36.1 40.6 90.3 8 7. S H 93.0 98.5 97.9* 99,1 

Sing by yourself just for tun .. 45.3 38 3 52.5 , 60.1 ^7.1 72.8 - 71.2 58^ 83.7 

^ing with friends for fun .... 39.9 30.4 ' 49.7 . 4>13 24*6 57,5 48,9 34.? 62.7 

Sing in a church or • 

. community group 43.6' 42.4 '44.9 26.8 22.6 30.9 ' 20.3 15J 25.4 

Pray a musical instrument * \ . t 

b? yourself for fun ./.... . 35.3 35.9 34.7 40.3V 3&.5 5 42.1 39.2 35.6 * 42.7- 
PLay-a musical instrument • * . * 0 
with friends for fun .. 26.2 26.0 26.4 22:5 22.0 23.0 21.6 "2&1 21.0 
- Play a musical instrument , ' ■ • 

in a community group 20.1 20.5 19.8 1 10.6 10 3 10.9* 8 2 s 8.0 8.4- 

— ^Take~a^miisrc-tessT)n-TTTT^7T-36^ — 33:6 39rl— 23:0— 2^~—2^ th9— 9:8— -13:8- 

Make up your own music. .. v 50.3 47.4 53.*4 36.7 36.1 37^2 28.3 30.0 26,7 

♦ 

Music assessments. - t , 

1972, mean percent correct ... . 53.6 .52.9 34 3 41.8 40.4 43.2 45.7 44.4 46.9 

• 19^9, mean percentWect . 50.3 .49.9 5J.Q 41.3 40.2 42.4' 43.2 41.6 44.7 " 

.Change, 1972 to 1979 -3.3 - -3.0 . -3.3 . - .5- - .2 - .8 -2:5 -2.8 -2.3 



Source. U.S. Department of Education*, Rational Institute of Eflucation, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, Musi$ 1971-79'. Results from the Second National Music Assessment, 
November 1981. " • " * , 
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Chart 5.10 
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,„ Musical Activities" and Assessments of 9-, I3-, and 17- Year-Olds 



Listen 
. to 



Aotivities in 1979' 






'Sing in a Play a musical Take i 

church, or instrument by less 

community* . yourself 

group for fun 



1972 £ 
1979 £ 



,972 te^^a^^WJ^ 



,979 ^£^mm^^::--^,^ 




20 ■ • 40 

Mean percent correct 



p~] 9-year-olds 
UM 13-year-olds 



60 



17-year-olds 

i 



Music assessment scores declined significantly among 9-year-dlds and 1 7-year-olds between 
1972 and-1979. While most informal music activities, appeared to increase from the youngest 
to the oldest age group, formal instruction appeared to decline with uge; 
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Table 5.11 



Mean Test Scores on Vocabulary and Reading Assessments of High 
School Seniors^ Number of Years of English Taken, by Type of||Iigh 
School Program, Sex, and Socioeconomic Status: 1980 



V 



Number of Years of English 



Characteristic 



Less Than 
1 Year 



Less Than 
2 Years 



Less Than 
3 Years 



3 or 
More Years 



Type of Jiigh school program. 

General 

Academic ' 

Vocational 

£ex: .* . 

Male 

-* Female 

Socioeconomic status: ' 

( Low 

. Middle*. ' 

High ..... . ... 



Type' of high school program. 

General /. 

Academic .......... 

Vocational ....... . 

Sex - 

Male . * 

Female 



Socioeconomic status: 

Low . * 

Middle . ... . . 

High 



Type of high school program: 



Academic 

Vocational .... 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Socioeconomic status: 

Low . 

. Middle 

High 



2.61 



41.15 
43.84 
43.15 



Mean Test Score 1 * 
Vocabulary I 



43.62 


46.86 


48.01 




50.06 




43.20 


51.39 


53.79 




56.59 




42.03 


46.70 


46.88 




47.57 




43.44 f 


47.70 


50.03 




53.87 




42.26 


47.47 


48.93 




53.38, 




43.46 " 


45.37 


45.93 




48.21 




44.14 


48.51 


49.86 




53.12 




45.85 


49.39 • 


53.51 




57.39 






Vocabulary 


II - 








4*07 


47.18 - 


48.26 




49.96 




43.42 > 


• 52.28 


53.92 




56.09 




44.f0 


47.41 


47.29 




47.13 


• 


45.53 


48.60 


51.00" 




5\56 




42 69 


47.40 , 


48.49 




52.15 




43.07 


46.36 


46.32 




48J35 




45.38 


48.80 


50.05 




52.56 




44.01 , 


49.64 


53.65 


o 


56.83 

* 






^ ^ Reading 










* 42.40 


47.05 


48.36 




50.03 




•43.32 


'52.79 


54.60 




56.36 




41.54 


47.00 


47.41 




47.25 




42.37 


48.18 


50.60 




53.79 





47.69 

45.48 
49.18 
49.63 



49.43 

46.36 
50.48 
54.01 



53.09 

48.77 
53.12 
56.79 



Means exclude scores of students enrolled in remedial English or English as a-seCond language. 
Note, Scores are standardized "to a mean of 50 points and a standard deviation 10 points. 

Source/ U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1980 High 
School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations. ' 
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. Vocabulary Test Scores pf High School Seniors Related to Years of Coursewor.k 

v. > 



Curriculum: 



Genera! 



Academic 



i Vocational 

* i . 

■ , 1 1 

, / -Sex: 
Male 




















■ 



Female 




20 



-r 

60 



t 1 r 

40 

Mean score on Vocabulary I test 



T 

80 



10G 



QLess than 1 year 
[gjLessthan 2 years 
)H Less than 3 years 
HI 3 or more years 



x Within academic.and general curricular programs, additional years of English courscwork 
were associated with higher vocabulary test scores. 

^ * 
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Table 5.12 



Mean Mathematics Test Scores of High School Seniors, by .Number of 
Years of Mathematics Taken, Racial/Ethnic Group, Sex, and 
Socioeconomic Status: 1980 



• v Mathematics Ttst I Scores * Mathematics Test II Scores 
, 1 ! 

Number of Years * Number of Years ^ 

— ■ / 

of Mathematics Taken , / of Mathematics Taken 

Characteristic 

Less Less Less 3 Less Less Less 3 

Than Thaft Than Years Than Than Than Years 

None . 1 2 ' 3' ' or ' N ° ne 1 2 3 or 

Year Years Years More Year Years Years More 

c 

Mean Test Score 

Racial/ethnicVoup: , t 

White . 45.66 48.07 52.39 57.54 58.97 ^.04 47.41 51.09 56.52 58.60 

Hispanic . .1. 41.92 ,42.06 44.44 49.92 50.27 45.04 44.53. 46^32 50.22 51.69 

- Black '40.51 41.13 42.62 46.80 48.88 42.71 43.60 45.50 47.49 49.90 

American Indian or • , 

. Alaskan Native .... 41.13 45.96 45.68 51.97 53.30 41.57 45.08 46.77 50.71 50,06 

Asian or Pacific 

. Islander N . ... 51.27 47.27 51.58 58.30 60716 44.94 46.05 52.46 59.82 6241 

Se*:' 

" Male.. k ■/ 45.19 47.85 51.41 57.45 58.39 45.45 47.62 50.72 56.69- 58.24 

Female. * 45.08 46.65 . 50.36 54.9 0 56.2 1 44.6 0 46.4 3 49.8 1 54.13 56.33 

Socioeconomic status: 1 

Low/.. \. ... 44.38 44.46 46.12 50.66 51.81 45.06 45-40 46.82 50.39 52.27' 

' Middle / - 45.37 47.90*51.16 56.07 57.1 1 44.42 47.2? 50.27 55.05 57.20 

High . '..! 47.47 49.83.54.69 59.01 60.38 46.84 48.61 53.21 58.26 59.99 



Mathematics test I was designed to measure basic competence in -quantitative skills, while , 
mathematics test II measured the skills at a higher level. Because each set of test scores is 
standardized, comparisons can only be made within each 'test. 

Note. Scores are standardized to a mean of«{50 points and a standard deviation of 10 points. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1980 High 
School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 5.1^ 



Mathematics Test Scores of High School Seniors Related to Years of Coursework 



Racial/ethnic group: 



White " 



1 




. Black 




Hispanic 



Arnencan Indian/ 
Alaskanjyative ' 



Asian or Pacific 
Islander , 


























1 



f 



i — r 

60 



20 40 

• % Mean score on Mathematics I test 



n — i — i 

■80 > 100 



□ 



No rkath .courses* 



| j Less than 1 year 



Less than 2 year; 
Less than 3 years 



3 years or more 



Additional years of mathematics were associated with higher mathematics test scores, 
although wjme and Asian students with lower years of math often performed better than 
other racuH/ethnic groups with more years. 
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Table 543 ' 

* Mean Mathematics 3^est Scores of High School Seniors, by Types of 
Mathematics Courses Taken and ftacial/Ethnic Group: 1980 



Characteristic 



Algetfra I 
Only 



Algebra I 

and 
Geometry 



Algebra I, 
Geometry, 

<and 
Algebra II 



Algebra I, Algebra I, 

Geometry, " H Geometry, < 
Algebra II, Algebra II, 

and Trigonometry, 

Trigonometry and Calculus 



Math Math Math Math Math Math Math Math Math Matlf 

Test Test Test -Test Test/ Test Test Test TeSt Test 

I II I ' II * I II I ' II "l II 

« 

• * .. 

<l . Mean Test Score 



Y 

White- 49 .4.4 * 4€ 30y 53.74 52^3 56.55 55.02* 60.07 59.21 62.65 62,64 

' Blacfc : 4185 44.69 46.63 47.36, 48.90' 49.07 53.46 53.26 55.59 56.22 

Hispanic^ 44.39 45 74 49.08 * 49,29 51.0J3 50 6^^54.09' 53 92 59.59 57.56 

. American Indiar or 

Alaskan Native .. 45.54 45 70 49.88 49.95 53.35 51.95 ' 55.59 53.20.63.06 59 36 

Asian or Pacific ^ * ^ e ' - ** 

| s1an der 50.80 51.30 53.9(1 54.9) 56.25, 58.10 59.47 ■ 60.50 63.95 63 98 



1 Mathematics test^ I was designed to measure basic competence in quantitativelskills, while 
mathematics test II measured the skijls at a higher level. Because" each set of test scores is 
standardized, comparisons can only be>made within each test?" w 



Note. Scores are standardized to a mean of 50 pvoints and a standard deviation of 10 points. 

Source U.S. Department of Education/National Center for -Education Statistics, 1980 High ^ 
School and. Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations. - \ 
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Chart 5,13 



Mathematics Test Scores of High School Seniors Related to Types ojf 
1 4 * Courses Taken 



Racial/ethhic group: 
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Asian or Pacific ) 
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l 1 1 1 1 1 r- i i . i . . 



20 -40 60 

Mean score on Mathematics I test 



| J Algebra I only 

Algebra I antf Geometry 



rppH Algebra I, Geometry, 
HsIN and Algebra II' 



Algebra 1$ Geometry, Algebra II 
and Trigonometry 



80 



100 



Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II, 
Trigonometry, and Calculus 



ERLC 



Within each racial/ethnic group, high school seniors who had completed increasingly 
complex mathematics courses performed significantly better on the^mathematics achievement 
test than students who had completed lower-level courses only. 
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Table 5,14 



Vocabulary and Mathematics Achievement Test Scores of 1972 High 
School Seniors by College Attainment, Race, and Sex: 1979 



College 
Attainment 

V w 

t. 


White Males 
* 


• White Females 


Black Males 


Black Females 


Vocabu- 
lary 


Mathe- 
matics 


Vocabu- 
lary 


Mathe- 
matics 


Vocabu- 
lary 


Mathe- 
matics 


Vocabu- 
lary 


Mathe- 
matics 


1 


" * 






Mean Test Score 








No college . . 


8.04. 


11.77, 


8.39 


8.74 


4.22 


5.12 


4.30 * 


3.91 


Less than 2 years 
of college .... 


' 9.56 


13.28 


9.61 


10.15 


4.50 


7.18 


5.12 


4.59 


2 years oj more 
of college, no 
degree 


10.05 


13.45 


10.03 


10.61 


5.76 


7.38 


> 

5.85 


— • 

6.48 

, * 


College degree 


10.49 


15.38 


10.43 


12.44 


6.34 


. 


7.37 


,6.96 



Note Mean scores were adjusted for prior performance, using achievement test scores taken by 
individuals in 1972. 

Source, U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study of 1972, Fourth Follow-up, unpublished tabulations. 



Chart 5.14 



Mean 
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Achievement Test Scores of Young Adults Seven and One-Half Years 

After High School 



Mean 
score 
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Vocabulary 
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males 



Mathematics 
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females 



Black 
males' 




Black 
females 



15 -= 



10 - 




White 
nrales 



IS 



White 
females 





rem 












it? 




Black 


females 



college 



Less than 2 years 
, ^ : "' :;| of college 



Black 
males 

2 years or more of * 
college, no degree 

College degree " > 

Higher mathematics and vocabulary achievement test scores were associated with increas- 
ing levels of education. Mathematics scores for females were lower than for males, and 
blacks' scores were lower than whites' at each level of educational attainment. 

*A • . 
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Table 5.15 



Attitudes of Students in Grades I. to 6 Toward Reading, Mathematics, and 
School, by Race: fall and Spring 1976 * 



Reading Mathematics School in General 



Race and Grade Level 



White. 
, Grade I. 1 . 
£f$de 2 • • 



4 

Other races: 
Grade 1 



Grade* 



Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 




* 




Mean Positive Responses 1 
• 




1, 




- 


29.32 ~ 




27.99 


- 


24.41 


- 


27,99 


29.05 


- 26.74 


27.28 ' 


23.97 


' 23.81 




• 28.46 / 


28.98 " 


26.28 


m 26.96 


23.79 


23.47 , 4 




28.83 


28.42 


24.20 ; 


' 25.47 * 


23.20 * 


22.56 




27.84 


27.46 


24.10 


24.48 


22.72 


21.88 




26.58 


25.99 


23.58 


23.42 


22.31 


21.12 


* 


~ s 


32.73 




31.72 




26.65 




30.47 


31.33 


29.72 


31.07 


25.35 


25.58 ' 




30.58 


31.22 


29.97 


31.09 


25.43 


24.95 




32.03 % 


31.55 


28.18 


28.61 


24.76 


23.98 " > 




31.37 


30.75 


28.10 


29.22 ' 


24.27 


23.37 




30.02 ' 


' 29.33 


28.10*" 


28.13, 


23.63 


22.74 





- Not available 
1 



Attitudes are based on the mean positive responses to 56 # items of student affective measures. 

Source U.S. Office of Education, Office of Evaluation ana* Dissemination, Study of Sustaining 
Effects of Compensatory Education on Basic Skills, special tabulations. 
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Attitudes of Students in Grades 1 to 6 Toward School 
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Attitudes toward school exhibit-a steady decline *v*ith increasing grade levels. While the 
attitudes' of both^fefecks and whites declined, white students' attitudes are lower at each 
grade level. 
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Table 5.16 



Reading Activities and Attitudes Toward Reading of 9-, 13- and 
17- Year-Olds: 1980 



Activity or Attitude 



9-Year-0lds 



13-Year-0lds 



17-Year-0lds 



Enjoy reading, total 100.0 

Very much * • 80.9 

Somewhat -15.2 

Not at all . 3.2 

No response .7 

1 

Extent of reading for * 

'own enjoyment, total 100.0 

Almost every day . . 53.6 

Once or twice a week 28.4 

Less than onde a week 1 2.3 

Never , *. 5.3 

No response .3 

Time per day spent reading 

for own enjoyment, total 100.0 

.3 or more hours " 27.8 

; 1 or 2 hours '. 27.8 

Les$4hanJ hour . '. *. . 25.6 

No time '12.5 

No response 6.3 

Most desirable activity if . . 

given free time, total \. . ' 100.0 

Reading a boojc 29.1 

.Reading a magazine 2.3. 

Watching TV 16.3 

Going to a movie 51.4 

No response t .8 

Least desirable.activity if ^ 

given free time, total . . 100.0' 

Reading a book 17.9 

Reading a magazine 48.8 

Watching TV ~ 19.5 

Going to a movie 13.0 

No response . . . .* .8 



Percentage Distribution 

- 100.0 

49.8 # 
45.3 , * 
4.6, 
.3 



100.0 
35.4 
35.9 
20.9 
7.6 
• .2 



100.0 
42.5 
29.8 
20.6 
5.8 
1.3 



100.0 
, 12.6 
4.1 
20.2 
63.1 
.1 



100.0 
37.0 
43.9 
10.9 
7.8 
.3 



100.0 
42.4 
52.0 
5.3 
.3 



iop.o 

32.7 
32.3 
26.7 
7.9 
.4 



100.0 

43.6 
3?.2 
19.5 
4.2 
.4 



100.0 
13.4 
7.1 
15.4 
63.6 
.4 



100.0 
46.0 
27\2 
20.8 
.5.9 
.1 



Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Institute of Education, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, Reading, Thinking, and Writing: Results-from the 1979-80 National 
Assessment of Reading and Literature, October 1981. 
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Most and Least Desired Activities of 9-, 13-, and 17- Year-Olds 



Most Desired Activity 



Reading a book 
|' Reading a magazine 
' [ J Watching TV * 
|f^f [ ' Going to a movie 
§1111 No response 




9-YearOlds 



13-Year-Olds 



17- Year-Olds 



Least Desired Activity 




Given sufficient free time, most children and teenagers would rather go to a movie than 
read a book. Among 17 -year-olds, nearly 75 percent said that among activities listed, their 
least desirable activity was reading a book or a magazine. 
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Table 5.17 . • • 

r » » • * ' 

Impohance of Life Gpals of 1972 and 1980 High School Senior* and \980 
Sophomores,, by Sex and Educational Attainment * * 



item 



Life Goal 



ELeing " 
Successful 
in My 
Work 



Finding the 

Right 
Person to 
Marry and 
Having a 
Happy 
Family 
Life 



Having 
a Lot of 
Money 



Being 
Able to 

Find 
Steady 

Work 



Being 
a Leader 
in My 
Community 



Working 
40 Correct 
Social and 
Economic 
inequalities 



Percent Responding "Very Important" 



1972 seniors 

* In 1972 

In 1979 . ...... 

1980 sophomores 

1980 seniors 



84/ 


82 




77 


11 


27 


75/ 


87 • / 


16 


69 


6 ? 


14 




82 / 


34 


82 


10 


14 


88 


86 / 


31 


83 


10 


13 



1972 mal&semors 
No college 

In 1972. 

In 1979 

Some college 

In 1972 . . . 

In 1979 

Bachelor's degree-and higher 

In 1972 

In 1979 

1972 female seniors 
'* No college 

, In 1972 : 

In 1979 

Some college 

In .1972 • 

In 1979 . 

Bachelor's degree and higher 

In 1972 : 

In 1979 



85 

77^) 
'85 



78 



79' 



29 
21 

24 



84 

82 * 
81^ 



13 
6 

'15* 



18 
10 

25 



80 


86 


28' 


75 


9 


I 4 ' - 


88 


80 


21 


78 


15 


24 


83 


85 


19 


71 


11 


' 14 


80 


: 88 


10 


•< 

78 


6 


25 


62 1 


90^ 


io 


58* ' 


4 


12 


84 


85- 


10 


73 


8 


33 


72 


85 ' 


13 . 


61 


4 < 


15 ' 


84 


82 


8 


63 


11 


38 


80 


86 


11 


67 


6 


18" 



Source. U.S. Department o£ Education, National Center fo.r Education Statistics, A Capsule* 
Description of Young Adults Seven and One-Half Years after High School, NCES 81-255, 
August 1981, and 1980 High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations* 
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Importance of Life Goals for 1972 and >1980 High School Seniors and' 

1980 Sophomores 



Being successful in my 
work 



Finding the right person 
' to marry and having a 
bappy family 



Having a lot of money 
7 



Being able to find * 
steady work 




1 








111 




n 




Being a leader in my 
community 



Working to correct social 
* and economic inequalities 



I 

20 



V 















> 










* • i * S 











1 ■ 

40' 60 
Percent responding 'Very important" 



8P 



1*00 



\ || J972 high school seniors ^ 
| j 1980 high school seniors 

1 980 high school sophomores 



Almost twice as many 1980 seniors said that "having lots of ntonev" was very important 
to them than did 1972 seniors. "Working to correct social and economic inequalities" 
was very important to fewer scjiiors in 1 980, than in 1972. 
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Table 5,18 



Labor Force and Educational Activities of 1972 Hi^School Seniors ^ 
Following Graduation, by Educational Aspiration 











■ & - * ° 
— * — — 


— ~+ - 


* 

Activity 

- 




Educational Aspiration 


(/ ' ■* 
. , • y * 

« # g 




Graduate' 
High 
School 


flnmnlptp 

\j Ull I pic IC 

Some Vocational/ 

Tprhniral ^rhnnl 


Cnmnletp 

Some 

flnllpop 

uuii eye 


Earri\ 
Collew^ 
unreel* 


; ; 1 * 

\ a Earti 
*"» graduate 
j Decree 




0 




Percent 






Total. 


100.0 


100.0 ' 


100.0 


100.9 


100.O 














Not m labor force, 












nnt nnrnllpfi * 


27 8 


on c 
ZU.o 


1/1 £ 
l«*.u 


6 7 


5.4 


In l^n/^r f nrro 




42.3 


24.9 

i . 

T 




1 Q 


Lopking for work . . . s 


..... -6.3 


* ft J , 


2.7 


1.5 


* 1.1 


Working part-time . . ♦ . 


20.7 . 


13.8 


8.7 k 


■3i 


~2.9 4 


Working fuJI-time . . . x 


w 31.5 


' 24.4 ^ 


13.5 


7.r 


V* 39' 

I 


Attending vocational/' 






* 






technical school 


8.6 


27.5 


14.J 


4.5 


• * 3.5 














Attending college 


.'. . v 5.1 


9.6 


' 46.5 


76.4 


83.1 , 



Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. ' . 

Source. U.S. Department tff Education*, National Center for Education Statistics,' National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 5.18 



Activities of J972 High School Seniors Following High School Graduation, ' 
# ^ . , by Educational Aspiration 



Educational aspiration: 



Graduate high school 



Complete some vocational/ 
technical, school 



1 Complete some college 



Earn college.degree 



> Earn graduate.degree 




I 

0 * 

Activity following graduation: 

Not in labor force, not enrolled 

In labor.force 



~t — : 1 r — 

20 40 60 

Q Percentage distribution 

Enroll vocational/technical school 
Enrolled in college 



I 

80 



100 



A high proportion of seniors who aspired to college entered college immediately after 
completing high school. ♦ - '7****** 
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Table 5.19 • 

Educational Attainment of 1972 High School Seniors Seyen and One-Half 
< Years After Graduation, by Initial Educational Aspirations, Sex and - 
Race: 1979 t 



Educational Aspiration ' 



Educational 
Attainment 



Graduate ' Compile Complete 
High Some Vocational/ Some 
School Technipal School College 



Earn t Earn 
College Graduate 
Degree Degree 



Percentage Distribution 



Total: 100.0 

Graduated high school . . / 58.4 ' 

Completed some vocational/ 

technical school 19.4 

Completed some college *. . 21.4 

Earned college degree J 

Attended graduate school .0 

Males. ' 100.0 

Graduated high school 53,6 

Completed some vocational/ 

technical school 23.3 

Completed some college 22.2 

Earned college degree .9 

Attended graduate school .0 

Females: 100.0 

Graduated high school . . 61.8 

Completed some vocati onal/, 

technical school 16 7 

Completed some college ... K . . 20.9 

Earned college degree v t .6 

Attended graduate school t .0 

White: 1Q0.0 

Graduated high school . . . . . e . . 58.8 
Completed some vocational/^ 

technical scltool T. . . . 19.6 

Completed some college^ 21.1 

Earned college degree .5 

Attended graduate school .0 

Other races: 100.0 

Graduated high school / 57.2 

Completed some vocational/ 

technical school . . . s 18.7 

Completed some college 22.7 

Earned college degree * 1.4 

Attended graduate school .0 



100.0 
.28.3 


' 100.0 
14.8- 


100.0 
4.8 


100.0 
2.5 




30.9 
38.4 
2.2 ' 

o 

.J w 


.9.6 
66.4' 
8.8 

*J 
.J 


2.8 
38.0 
50.8 

0,0 


2.2 
29.4 
55.6 
1 n d 

1 u.*t 




100.0 
27.2 > 


10OV0 


100.0 
5.3 


100.0 
1.8 




33.4 
36.9 
2.2 


H.4 
63.5 
* 10.9 
.2 


3.8 
40.0 
47.7 

3.2 


1.9 

V s 30.3 
54.9 
1 1.0 


* 


100r0 

29.5 


. 100.0 
15.5 


100.0 
4.2 


100.0 • 

3.6 




28.2 

39.9 * 
2.3 
.1 


8.2 
68.8 
7.1 
.4 


1.7 
35.9 

*<53.8 
43 


2.7 
27.8 
56.7 

9.2 


4 


100.0 ■ 
26.3 


100.0 
, 13.9 


100.0 
4.0 


100.0 
1.7 




32.6 
38.1 
2.7 
.2 


< 

9.1 
67.1 
9.6 
.4 


2.5 
35.6 
53.8 

4.2 


1.6 
26.9 
57.9 
11.9 




100.0 
33.8 


100.0 
18.4 


100.0 
8.5 


100.0 
5.0 




26.1 
39.0 
.8 
.4 


11.6 
63.7 
6.1 

.2 t 


4.1 
49.1 
36.7 

1.6 


4.4 
£|37.9 
47.7 
5.0 





Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National/ 
Longitudinal Study of the High- School Class of 1972: First*through Fourth Follow-Ups, un- 
published tabulations. - / 
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Attainment of 1972 High School Seniors, by Initial Educational Aspiration 
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Percentage distribution 
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C 100 



Completed sorrie college 
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Attended graduate school 



Almost air 1972 high S^jpol seniors who aspired to college in high school h.id actually 
attained sonic college IVi years after high school graduation. 
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Table 5.20 



Educational Aspirations of 1980 High School Seniors, by Educational 
Attainment of Parents: 1980 v 



Educational Aspiration-. 



Parental Education 



T 

Total 



High 
School 
^ or Less' 



'Some 
Vocational/ 
Technical 

School 



Some 
College 



Graduate 
College 



Earn 
^Graduate 
Pegree 









Percentage Distribution 








Mother's education: 


* * \ 








26.2 






* Tojal 


roo.o 




V 19.1 


1E2 


21.3 






« 100.6 


2SA ' 


12.7. 


16.1 v 


21.7 


14.1 




Some vocational/technical , 


















ioo:o 


8.8 


2l3 ^ 


s 16.7 


29.6 


22.8 


) 




' 100.0 


8.2 


12.3 


16.9 


33.9 


28.7 






100.0 


5.9 


9.1 


9.0 ' 


3^.5 


37.7 






100.0 


4.9 . 


6.7 


7.5 


28.1 


52.8 ► 


* 


Father's education: 




18.^ 










* 




• 100.0 


18.8* 


14.7 


26.7 


21.5 





High schoof or less ^100.0 

Some vocational/technical 

'school 100.0' 

Sofne college ' 100.0 

College gradu^ 100.0 

Graduate degree\ 100.0 

_ 



27J 

14.6 
9.1 
6.1 

3.3 



23.5 

27.8. 

13.6 
8.7 
6.5 



/ 



15.7 

15.8 
19.7 
11.1 
8.2 



20.7 

24.1 
"33.a 
43.4^ 
29.9 



12.4 

17.8 
24.3 
30.7 
50.2 



Source. U.S. Department of/Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1990 High 
School and Beyond Study, unpulished tabulations. , , 
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Educational Aspirations of 1980 High School Seniors, by Parental Education 



Educational aspiration: 
Graduate high school 



Complete some vocational/ 
technical school «■ 



Mother's Educational Attainment 



Complete some college 




















Earn college decree 






\ • 






















Earn graduate degree 

















Graduate high school 

Complete some vocational/ 
technical school 



Complete some college 
Earn college degree 

£ 

Earn graduate degree 



Father's Educational Attainment 

l 



1 



JBM 



-A 



10 



I r 

20 30 
Percent 



40 



□ 



Parent obtained high school education or less 



•S* 

m 



Patent graduatedfrom college 



50 



/ 



High school seniors tended to aspire to educational levels as high or higher than those 
achieved by their parents. 
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Table 5.21 



Educational Aspirations of High School Seniors in 1972 and 1980 and 
Sophomores in 1980, by Sex, Racial/Ethnic Group, and Aspirations 
of Peers « 



Educational 
Aspiration 



, Sex Racfel/Ethnic Group 



Aspirations of Peers 



Total 



Not Going to 

Male Female White Black Hispanic .Going toJCollege College 



Percent 



Graduate high school: 
1972 seniors 
1980 seniors 
1980 sophomores . 



28.8 24.6 
19.8 21.0 
26.5 28.1 



Complete sornj^voca- 
tional/technical 
school: 

1972 seniors* 15.9 - 16.5 

1980 seniors 19.6 20.1 

1980 sophomores . . . 17.3 18.2 

Complete some college: 

J97Zseniors \ MA 11.9 

1980teniors 15.1 11.7 

1980 sophomores ... 15.6 13.4 



33.0 


29.3 


27.8 


34.0 


15.0 


48.3 




18.2 


20.1 


17.0 


25.0 


11.5 


38.0 




23.5 

< 


25.9 


26.3 
« 


33.5 
% 


14.5 


^ 47.1 


\ 



15.3 
18.9 
16.4 



12.9 
18.1 
17.7 



14.2 
19.2 
17.5 



12.1 
15.1 
15.6 



I 

20.4 
21.5 
17.1 



9.7 
13.9 
15.4 



*7.2 
21.3 
17.1 



14.6 
17.8 
16.7 



11,2 
15.5 
13.9 



12.8 
15.8 

18.0^' 



21.1 

28.6, 
23.3 



10.4 
13.7 
11.2 



Earn college degree: 



1972senior?\\. . ' 


. 30.3 


31.6 


29.1 


31.7 


26.4 


23.3 


42.8 . 


14.9 






25.3 


26.0 


25.1 


26.0 


24.3 


19.5 


• 31.3 


J 2.3 




1980 sophomores 
• 


. 22.7 


22.4 


23.7 


23.4 


22.1 


17.1 


29.7 


10.6 




^Earn graduate degree: 










r 






5.3 - 




1972 seniors 


. 12.5 


15.5 


9.7 


12.6 


15.7 


11.0 


18.2 




1980 seniors 


20.2 


21.2 


19.8 


19.6 


23.2 


16.8 


25.9 n 


TA 


• 


1980 sophomores . . 


. 17.9 


18.0 


18.7 


17.7 


19.1 


15.7 


23.8 * 


7.9 





i 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabulations from the National Longitudinal Study of the' High School Class of 1972 and the 
1980 High School and Beyond Survey. v 
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-Educational Aspirations of 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 

and 1980 Sophomores 



Percentage 
distribution 
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Educational^spiration: 

Earn graduate degree 

Earn college degree 



Complete some college 
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Graduate high school 



There was very little difference between the educational aspirations of sophomores and seniors 
^ in 1980. Seniors in 1980 tended to have higher educational aspirations than seniors in* 1972. 
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Table 5.22 



Educational Attainment of Workers 25 Years Old and Over, by Sex and 
Occupational Group: i97Q.and 1979 



Educational-Attainment 



Sex j t i Less Than 4Y*ers 1 to 3 4 Years 

and r j d 4 Years of- ■ of Hrgh Years of or More • 

Occupation mp ° Y High School School College of College 



1970 1979 1970 1979 1970 1979 1970 1979 1970 197$ 

c ; 



Male, total 40,889 44,154 42.3 23.6 30,7 35.3 11.6 17.2 15.4 23.9 m%f 

White-coila* workers. 16,863 20,434 18.0 7.7° 28.4 24.8 18.9 21.0 34.7 46,5 

Professional and technical 

workers 6,141 7,802 6.0 2.0 16.3 11.1 17.2 16.2- 60.5 70.6 

Managers'and administrators . . 5,107 7,356 22.6 11.3 32.1 30.5 19.7 22.2 25.6 35.9 

Salesworkers ■ 2,789 2,658 23.8 8.7 35.0 31.6 22.0 26.9 19.2 32.8 

Clerical workers 2,826 "2,618 29,5 12.SF 41.8 42.8 18.4 25.8 10.3 18.5 

Blue-collarworkers 19,166 18,829 59.2 36.* 33.0 45.8 6.2 13.8 1.6 3.6 

Craftworkers 9,242 9;583 52.1 30.3- 37.7 48.7 8.0 16.4 2.2 4.6 

Operatives, except transport . . 5,236 4,538 62.4 40.6*31.5 45.2 5,0 11.7 1.1 2.4 

Transport equipment # 

operatives 2,466 2,610 64.8 43.9 29.8 41.6 4.6 11.4 0.9 3.0 

Laborers. 2,223 2,098 72.2 48.4; 22.7 39.2 4.0 10.0 1.1 2.4 

Service workers 2,994 3,210 58.8 36.0 30:1 39.5 8.5 16.8 2.6 7.7' 

Farmers and farmworkers . . /. 1,869 1,681' 65.1 46.9 26.1 35.8 5 7 9.6 3.2 7.7 

Female,total 23,249 ' 30,283 37.8 20.2.^ 30.3 44.9 11.4 17.1 11.4 1?.8 ' 

White-colfer workers . 13,748 4 19,858 19.2 7.7, 45.7 45.6 16.5 21.1 18.6 25.6 

, Professional and technical 

i workers T 3,784 5,603 6.7 - 2.2 19.7 15.4 19.1 19.1 54.2 63.3 

' Managers and administrators . .' 1,000 2,190 -27.0 10.9. 42.5 ^2.6 lfe.7 22.3 13.9 24.2 

Salesworkers 1,688 1,868 38.8 17.6 46.8 52.0 10.8 19.1 3.6 11.3 

Clerical workers 7,276 10,197 20.0 8.& 59,4 61.7 16.4 22.4 4.2, 7.9 

Blue-collarworkers 4,493 4,485 tfc.4 48.2. 29.9 43.4 3.0 6.1" 0.7 2.3 . 

Craftworkers 465 556 52.5 33.6 37.8 46.0. 7.3 13,1 2.4 7.2 , 

Operatives, except transport . . 3,681 3,398 68.7 52.&2§.4 41.7 2.4 4.3 0.5 1.4 

Transport equipment . 

operatives 120 209 50.0 23.4 43.3 56.9. 5.8 16.7 0.8 2.9 V • 

laborers 2*27 322 64.3 41.9 30.8 48.1 4.0 6.2 0.9 3.7 m 

Service workers,. ... : 4,798 5,630 63.4 41.6* 30.4 43.6 5.1 11.9. 1.1 3.0 

Farmers and farmworkers '208 310 65.4 35.5T 26.0 44.2 6.3 11.9 2.4 -9.4 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Report 
Mo. 240, Educational Attainment of Workers, March 1979. t 
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The past decade has seen a substantial rise in the average educational level of employed 
workers. In 1979, 24 percent of male workers an^ 18 percent of female workers had 4 
or more years of college, compared to 15 and 1 1 percent, respectively, in 1970. This shift 
to a larger proportion of highly educated workers is found across the spectrum of major 
Occupational groups. 
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Tabte 5.23 



Rates of\jnemployment for the Civilian Labor Force 18 Years Old and 
Over, by Educational Attainment and Sex: Years Endin&March 1965, 
1970, 1975, and 1980 ' 



Educational Attainment 



1965 



Both sexes: 
Total . 



Percent Unemployed 



1970 



1975 



1980 



4.7 


X2 


8.7 


6.2 


5.0 


4.7 


10.9 


8.5 


7.4 


* 6.2 


13.6 . 


11.3 


4.1 


3.9 


9.1 


6.5 


3.3 * 


3.9 


6.9 


4.9 


1.4 - 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 



Males: 

Total * 4.4 

8 years or less % ■ ■ 5-2 

t to 3 years of high school 6.7 

4 years of high school 3l4 

J to 3 years of college 3.1 

4 years or more of college 1 .4 

Females: 

Total ' ^ 5 -3 

8 years or less - ■ " 4.7 

1 to 3 years of high school " 8.6 

4 years of high school 5.0 

1 to 3 years of college * ' 3.6 

4 years or more of college 1 .3 



3.7 
4.1 
5.6 
3.4 
3.8 
1.2 



4.9 
6.2 
7l 
4.6 
4.0 

2* 



8.5 


' 6.4 


10.9 


8.5 


13.2 


10.6 


9.1 - 


7.2 


6.6 


5.2 


2.6 • 


1.8 


8.9 


6.1 


10.7 


9.3 


14.1 


11.2 


9.0 


6.3 


7^ 


4.8 


3.6 


2.5 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, March Current Population 
Surveys, 1965 to 1980, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 5.23 



Unemployment Rates by Educational. Attainment 



Percent unemployed 
20-1 



/ 



/ 




1 to 3 years of high school 



8 years or less of school, 
* 

fj£ug 4 years of high school 
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4 years or more of college 
/ 



L 
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Amid changing economic conditions, workers having 4 or more years of college were least 
likely to be unemployed. Highest unemployment rates were consistently found for those 
with less than a high .school education. 
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Table 5.24 



Earnings of and Hours Worked by 1972 High School Graduates in Initial 
Job After Completing Formal Schoelipg, by Level of Schooling Completed, 
Sex, and Family Socioeconomic Status: 1972 to 1979 



Level of Schooling Completed 



No College 



Less Than 2 
Yearst)f College 



More Thao 2 
Years of College 



Earnings and 













i 






Hours Workgd 


No 


Some 


No 


Somfi" 


No 


Some 


Bachelor's Advanced 


-Voca- 


Voca- 


Voca- 


" Voca- 


, Voca- 


Voca- 


Degree 


Degree 




tional 


tional 


tional 


tional 


tional 


tional 






Educa- 


Educa- 


Educa- 


Educa- 


Educa- 


Educa- 








tion 


tion 


' tion 


tion 


tion 


tion 






Sex: 


















Male 


















Mean yearly earnings . . . 


$11,972 


$12,552 


$12,391 


$12,954 


$13,194 


$12,693 


$,14,13? 


$16,583 


Hourly wage 


$5.39 


$5.72 


$5.74 


$5.85 


$6.64 


$6.07 


* $6.57 


$7.88 


Hours worked per week . 


42.2 


1 , 41.8 


42.1 


42.5 


40.5 


41.2 


40.3 


39.8 


Female 




* * 














Mean yearly earnings . . . 


$7,794 


$8,30.4 


$8,450 


$8,460 


$9,151 


$9,76T 


$10,934 . 


$12,474 


Hourly wage 


.$4.28 


$4.38 


$4.55 


.$4.60 


$4.94 


$5.12 


$5.84 


$7.48 


Hours worked per week . 


36.5 


37.2 


36.6 


36.7 


36.5 


36.4 


35.9 


35.2 



Family socioeconomic 
status. 
Low 

Mean yearly earnings. . 

Hourly wage 

Hours worked per week 



$9,416 $10,053 
$4.75 $5.M 
38.9 39.8 



Middle 

Mean yearly earnings. ... $10,096 $11,046 

Hourly wage $4.82 $5.11 

Hours worked per week . 39.3 39.4 



$10,003 $9,671 $9,650 ^10,128 $11,866. $12,294 
$5.24 $4.89 $4.98 $5.03 $6.03 $7.46 
39.4 38.3 37.6 37.0 38.5 36.7 



$TQ,971 $10,673 $1 1,448 $11,926 $12,308 $13,795 
$5.18 $5.11 $6.17 $5.64 46.26 $7.3)3 
39.7 39.9 38.5 39.6 . 18.0 37.7 



High \ •*< , 

Mean yearly earnings .. . $10,354 $11,263 $10,598 $11,558 $12,214 $11,042 $12,979 $15,738 

Hourly wage $4.70 $5.43 $5.07 $5.68 $5.87 $5.95 $6.21 j $7.94 

Hours worked per week . 38.8 41.1 " 38.9 39.0 - 39J 38.8 38.2 * 37.7 

Ratio'of Female Earnings and Hours Worked to ~ , 

Male Earnings and Hours Worked- 5 \ 

Ratios: 



1 

Mean yearly earnings . . . 


.65 


" .66 


- .66 


*.65 


A 


.77 


.77 - 


.75 


Hourly wage ....... 


.79 


.77' 


.79 


.79 *- 


.74 


.84 


.89 


.95 


Hours worked per week . 


.86 


.89 


.87 


.86 


.90 * 


.88c 


.89 


.88 



1 v * 

Earnings and hourly wages have been adjusted to 1980 dollars. . . w 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972, First through Fourth Follow-ups: 1972 
to 1979, unpublished tabulations. 
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Starting Salaries of 1972 High School Senior Class by Postsecondary 

Educational Attainment 
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T 
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$8.00 
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Females 



No college 
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two years 
of college 

More than 
two years 
of college 



[No vocational 
education 
Some vocational 
-education 
r No vocational 
J education 
j Some vocational 
(. education, 

ENo vocational 
education 
Some vocational 
education 
Bachelor's degree 




Advanced degree 











T 



T 



T 



T 



T 



H| $4.00 . $4.50 $5.00 $5.50 $6.00 $6.50 $7.00 '.$7.50 $8.00 $8.50 

* 

Hourly wage, in constant 1980 dollars 

Among 1972 high school graduates, those wh^went on to earn college degrees generally 
had higher starting salaries than those with less education. ^.Obtaining postsecondary 
vocational education also had some salary advantage. 
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Table 5.25 



Median Total Money Income for Year-Round, Full-Time Workers 25 Years 
Old and Over, by Educational Attainment and Sex: 1968 to 1980 





Educational Attainment 




Ratio of Income 




Sex and Year 

• 


All 

Levels 


4 Years 
of JHigh 
School 


4 Years 

of 
College 


5 Years 
or More of 
College. 


4 Years ot 
College to 
4 Years of 
High School 


'5 Years 
or More of 
College to 
h t ears or f 
High School 



* 5 Years 
oi*More of 
College to 

A Voarc nf 

*t t ears ui 
College 


Males: 








* 


* 






1968 


O 0,U/3 




$11 795 


$12 803 


1.42 


* 1.54 


1.08 


1970 




Q ROT 

D, JO / 


13 264 


# 14>747 


1,39 


: 1.54, 




1972 


11 148 


,11,073 


14,879^ 


16,877 


1.34 


* 1.52 




1974 


12,786 


,12,642 


16,240 


18,214 


1.28 


1.44 


* 1.12 


1976 . : . . 


1 14,732 


14,295 


18,236 


20,597 


1.28 


- 1.44 


1.13* t 


1978 


16,882 


16,396 


20,941 


■ 23,578 


1.28 


i A A * 

1.44 


1.1 J 


1980 


20,297 


19,469 


24,311 


27,690 


1.25 


1.42 


4.T4 


Females: 








V 




V 




1968 


$ 4,691 


$ 4,835 


$ &,694 


$ 8,257 


1.38 . 


/ r.71 


1.23 


1970 


5,616 


5,580 


8,156 


9,581 


1.46 


- r 1 


1.17 


1972 


6,331 


6,166 


8,736 


11,036 


1.42 


* {1.79 ■ 


• , 1.26 ' 


1974 


7,370 


7,160 


.9,523 


11,790 


1.33 


1.«S 


* 1.24 


1976 


ff,72S 


. 8,377 


11,010 


13,569 


1.31 


. 1.62 


1.23 


1978 


. 10,121 


9,769 


12,347 


15,310 


1.26 


1.57 


* 1.24 . 


1980 


• . 12 ' 156 


11,537 


15,143 


18,100 


1.31 


1.57 


1.20 



Source. U.S.JDepartment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, "Con- 
sumer Income", Series P-60, 1968 to 1980. , - 
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Ratios of Median Incomes for Full-Time Workers, by Educational Attainment 
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Increased levels of education are having less impact on money income than in the past. 
The gap between salaries of high school graduates and persons with 4 or more years of 
college has closed substantially over the past 12 years. In 1980, male college graduates 
earned on the average "only 25 percent more than male high school graduates, compared 
to 42 percent more in 1968. 
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Table 5.26 



Median Annual Salaries of Bachelor's Degree Recipients with No ' 
Experience and Doctoral Degree Recipients with 2 to 5 Year! Experience, 
by Field of Degree: 1980 



Field of Degree 



Median Salaries 1 



Bachelor's Degree 
No Experience 



Engineering $17,933 

Biological sciences : 11,258 

Mathematics . " 13,332 

Chemistry "... 11,857 

Psychology . . . .* 11,043 

Social sciences . . . . 11,090 

Agricultural sciences 13,109 



Doctoral Degree 
2 to 5 Years Experience 



$28,295 
22,132 
21,803 
26,734 
22,025 
21,694 
23,118 



1 Median salaries are for full-time workers only andjhave been adjusted to 1980 dollars using 
median earnings for professional, technical, and kindred workers. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of 
Recent College Graduates, 1978, unpublished tabulations, and National Academy of Science, 
National Research Council, Science, Engineering and Humanities Doctorates in t/?e United 
States: 1979 Prof He, 1980. * 
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Mathematics 
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Social- 
sciences ' 



Agricultural 
sconces 



Bachelor's degree' 
with no experience 



$10,000 $20,000 ■ 

Median salary, in 1980 dollars 

] Doctoral degree with 
■ "£ to 5 years experience 



* l 
$30,000 




In all fields but engineering and mathematics, individuals with* a doctoral degree and 2 
to 5 years experience earned approximately twice as much as bachelor's degree recipients 
with no experience. 
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Data Sources 

Source and Reliability of Estimates 



The information presented in this report was obtained from 
many sources, including Federal and State agencies, 
phvate research organizations, and professional associa- 
* tions. The data were collected using several research 
methods, including surveys of a universe (such $s all col- 
leges) or of. a sample, compilations of administrative 
records, and statistical projections. A general description, 
r of the information source and methods of data collectipn 
used for each data set is presented in the following subsec- 
tions. Corresponding tables of standard errors are 
presented at the end of this appendix. The agendy respon- 
sible for the information is also listed with a correspond- 
ing address and, when possible, a contact person within 
the agency. 

, Accuracy of Data * -t 9 

The accuracy of any data reported determined by the 

5j joint effects of, sampling and ijonsampling errors. 
Estimates based on a sample will differ somewhat from 
the figures which would have been obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the same survey instruments, 
instructions, and procedures. The resulting differences are 
called sampling errors or sampling variability. fn addi- 
tions all surveys, both universe~and sample, are subject 
to design, reporting, and processing errors aqd errors due 
v to nonresponse. To the extent possible, these rionsampling 

1 ; "errors are kept to a minimum by methods built into the 
survey procedures. In general, however, the effects of non- 
sampling errors are less gaugeable than those produced , 
j|^>y sampling variability. \ 

The standard error is the^ primary measure of s&mjMing 
variability. The changes are about^68 out of 100 .that an 
estimate from the sample would differ from a complete 
census by less than the standard error. The chancjes &re 
about 90 out df 100 that the difference would be less^than 
1.65 times tl/e standard error; .about 95 out of ltiQ that 
the differeifce would be less than 1 .96 times the standard 
error; and about 99 out of 100 that it would be less than 
2.5 times asjarge? Thus, knowing the standard error per- 
mits us to specify a range within which we can, have a 
stated confidence that a given estimate would lie if a com- 
plete census, rather than a sample survey, had been 
conducted. 

t • \ 
To illustrate this further 1 , consfder the table, page 239, of x 

standard errors and 90 percent confidence intervals for . 
estimates from the High School and Beyond (HSB) sam- 
ple, ror an estimate of 30 percent of males participating 




in a program, the table shows thqt the standard error is 
0.6 percent. This means the chances are about 68 out of 
100 that the 30 percent estimate is within 0 6 percent of 
the percent that could result from a complete census. 
Therefore, the 68/percent confidence interval is 29.4 to 
30.6- In order to increase our confidence to 90 percent, 
we would have to use 1.65 times the standard error or 
0.99 percent. The; 90 percent confidence, interval (rounded 
to tenths of a percent) would then be 29.0 to 31 .0, which 
is the interval shown in the table. * ■ 

A similar statement cat beVnade concerning an estimated 
difference. The standard error of a difference between two 
sample estimates is approximately equal to the square root 
of the sum of the squared standard errors of the estimates. 
The standard error ofVdifference, a-b, is in fact: • 



«a-b 



- 2o 



ab 



This figure will represent the actual standard error quite 
accurately for the difference betweep two estimates of the 
same characteristic m two different areas, or for the dif- 
ference between separate and uncorrected characteristics 
in the same area. If, however, there is a high positive cor- 
relation betweeathe two characteristics, the formula will 
overestimate the true standard error. 

It should be noted that the standard errors presented in 
subsequent sections and in the original documents are ap- 
proximations. That is? to derive estimates of standard er- 
rors that would beJagplieabfe to a wide variety of iteitfs 
-and could be preplreld at a moderate cost? a number of 
approximations w£re required. As a result, the standard 
errors presented provide a general order of magnitude 
rather than the exact standard error for any specific item. 

The preceding* discussion on sampling variability was 
directed toward a situation concerning one or two 
estimates. A more difficult situation is encountered when 
determining the accuracy of statistical projection. A de- 
tailed discussion will not be presenjed here. In general, 
the further away from the mean of the x set of. data being 
used (for the projections, the greater th$ variability in the 
project^. That is, if annual data from 1970 to 1980 are 
being used to project enrollment in institutions of higher 
education, the further awfy from 1980 one gets, the ijipre 
variability in the projection. One is less sure of the 1990 
projection of enrollment in institutions of higher educa- 
tion than the 1981 projection. 
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Sources of Information 

A large number and variety of sources were used as the 
basis of information for this report. Take particular care 
in comparing data from the different sources. Differences 
in procedures, timing, phrasing of questions, interviewer 
training, and so fortfi, mean that the results from the 
several sources are not strictlv comparable. The informa- 
tion in this report comes from the following different 
source documents. It should be noted that more extensive 
•documentation of survey procedures does not impiv more 
problems with the data, pnlv that more information is 
available on certain surveys than on others. 

/. Annual Survey ofihe Public 's Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools- 

This is the thirteenth "Annual Survey of the Public's At- 
titudes Toward the Public Scjiools" 'conducted and 
published by the Gallup Poll. The survey uses ftjno{lifi§d 
probability sample to produce an approximation df the 
nomnstitutional civilian population, 18 y^ars and older, 
living in the -United States. Personal, in : horfie interviews 
, were conducted with 1,519 adults in all areas of the Na- 
tion and in all typ^s of communities. Allowance for per- 
sons not at home was made by a "times-at-home' 1 
weighting procedure ratiier than by "callbacks." This pro- 
cedure is a standard method for- reducing the sample bias 
that would otherwise result from under-representation in 
the sample of persons who are difficult to find at home 

The estimates obtained from the annual survey of attitudes 
* toward public schools are subject to both sampling and 
nonsampling error. Nonsampling error could result from" 
any of the general sources previously listed. In addition, 
nonsampling error often occurs in attitude surveys due to 
the specific times that the survey was taken. Attitudes can 
be significantly affected by events that impinge on the 
respondents immediately prior to the survey. Consider- 
ing sampling error,; Tables 1A and IB show how much 
allowance should be made for the sampling error of a 
percentage and a difference^ respectively. 

If questions exist conjbeming the Annual Survey of the 
Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, the author 

is: 

George Gallup , 
Public*Qginfon purveys, Inc. 
53 Bank Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 



2. Commoh Core of Data o 4 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) program is a coor- 
dinated effort administered by. the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) to acquire and main^in 
statistical data on States and local public school districts. 
The CCD program, which began in 1954, is a universe 
survey of State education agencies and education agen- 
cies of the District of Columbia and outlying areas. In- 
formation is collected annuallv on the numbers of local 
public school districts, public elemental} and secondarv 
school svstems, staff, students, high school graduat.es, 
estimates of revenue and nonrevenue receipts, school ex- 
penditures, and average salaries paid to classroom teachers 
and other professional/educational staff. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey yfcfte information 
presented in. this, report from the CCw is not subject to 
sampling error. However, nonsampling error may occur 
from two possible sources t — nonreturn andjnisclassifica- 
tion. Nonreturn is iriinimal, with all States submitting 
almost all nine survey instruments each year. 

With data submitted by over 90,000 schools to approx- 
imately 16,000 local districts and compiled by the 50 State 
v education agencies, opportunity does exist, however, for 
misclassification. NCES attempts to minimize these er- 
giprs by working closely with the Council of Chief State 
School Officers and its Committee of Education and In- 
formation Systems. The State Education Agencies have 
the task of gathering the information and performing the 
initial data audit. For'the added burden, the States are 
reimbursed by NCES. Then to the extent possible, NCE§ 
reviews each State's reports for internal consisten^and 
for comparability with information received in previous 
surveys, State publications, and related NCES studies. 
Letters, telegrams, and telephone calls are us$d;%hen 
* necessary, to obtain data from respondents and to resolve 
questions. 

As in any mailed questionnaire survey, interpretation of 
instructions and definitions may vary among respondents. 
Because public elementary/secondary education is a State 
and local responsibility, any statistical total for the Na- 
tion as a whole reflects a composite of the different report- 
ing practices in the "States. The use of standard forms and 
definitions in collecting data tends to minimize these varia- 
. tions. Whenever State deviations from prescribe4 defini- 
tions and instructions were known, they are indicated-in 
the footnotes. N.CES encourages each State to obtain the 
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data for its reports by conducting a fall survey of local 
school districts with adaptations of the Federal forms and 
accompanying instructions. Some States reported from 
survey data collected for regular annual reports. 

If questions arise concerning the Common Core of Data, 
they can be directed to: 

A. Stafford Metz 
Chief, Institutional Survey Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
400 Maryland Ave./S.W. (Presidential Bldg.) 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

, 3.. Current Population Survey h 
JTie Current Population Survey (CPS) is a monthly 
household survey conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, with its primary purpose to obtain statistics on 
employment. CPSjalso serves as the vehicle for a number 
of other surveys. Information from three such surveys is 
presented uUhis report: Educational Attainment, Participa- 

, tion in Adult Edugation, and School Enrollment — Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Students. For expedi- 
ency, the CPS sampling procedures common io all three 
will be described in general, with the specific informa- 
ti&n for each of the three surveys presented independently. 

The sampling area^for the CPS are chosen tp provide 
coverage in each State and the Districfof Columbia. The 
monthly survey deals mainly with labor force data forjhe 
civilian noninstitutional population. Response for the CPS 
has been between 95 and 96 percent. Another possible 
source of nonsampling error in the CPS results is under- 
coverage from mis$ed housing units and missed persons 
within sampled households. Overall estimated under-* 
coverage is about 5 percent. It is known that CPS 
estimated undercoverage varies with ager sex and race. 
Ratio estimation to independent age-sex -race population 
controls^ partially corrects for the biases due to survey - 
undercoverage. , ! 

3A. Educational Attainment 

Data on years of school completed are derived from two 
questions which are on the CPS instrument. Formal reports 
'documenting educational attainment are produced by the 
Bureau of the Census using March CPS results. 

Because thtf items soliciting educational attainment are part 
of the CPS, .nonsampling variability in the data results 



from those constraints and problems listed concerning the 
CPS. In addition, some data indicate that, on the average, 
the respondents have a tendency to overestimate the educa- . 
tional level of members of their household. This, it is felt, 
is due to a lack of the respondent's knowledge of. the ex- 
act educational attainment of each household member and m 
the hesitancy to acknowledge less than a high school 
education. Another cause of nonsampling variability is the 
change in the Armed Forces population over years. The 
CPS excludes membfers of the Armed Forces who are liv- 
ing outside the United States or who are unmarried and 
living on post. In 1970, 25 percent of all males 20 and 
21 years old were in the Armed Forces. By 1974, this 
had decreased to less than 10 percent. The exclusion from 
the CPS of a substantial proportion of the members of the 
Armed Forces appears to increase the proportion of the 
* CPS population with some college 5nd decrease the pro- 
portion who finished high school but wgit no further. This 
was true in 1970, when data was available for such com- 
parison % This situation may have changed with the end 
of the draft and the initiation of the Volunteer Army. 

Examples of the Sampling variability in the estimates of 
educational attainment are given in Table 2. The figures 
. shown in the table hold for total or white population 
estimates only. The variability in estimates for subgroups 
(e.g., region, household relationships, etc.) can be 
estimated using the tables presented in the original source 
documents' 

If questions arise concerning Educational Attainment in 
the United States, they can be directed to: 

Chief, Education and. Social 
Stratification Branch • 
Bureau of the Census 

Washington, D.C. 20233 

3B. Participation in Adult Education Survey 
In May 1969, 1972, 1975, 1978, and 1981, interviewers 
augmented the Current Population Survey (CPS) with the 
Participation in Adult Education (PAE) survey. In addi- 
tion to the questions on the CPS, interviewers asked if 
anyone in the household 17 years of age or older had par- 
ticipated in adult education in the 12 month period prior 
to the survey date. A survey form was either filled out 
by the interviewer or left with a household proxy for par- 
ticipants who were not at home at the time of the inter- 
view. In 1981, the supplement form was no longer left 
with the proxy bu^cojnpleted by the interviewer.* 



The PAE response rate in 1981 was 94 percent. This rate 
must be viewed in conjunction with the 96 percent 
response rate of the CP^ The overall response rate for 
the PAE survey in 1981 is then 90 percent. 

Substantial changes were made in the 1975 and 1978 
surveys to include participants in adult education who were 
also fiill-time students in programs leading toward a high 
school diploma or college degree. Also, courses taken by 
adults as full-time students in vocational or occupational 
programs of six months or more duration were excludea. 
Because of the changes intlefinitions from 1969 to 1981, 
only the most basic statistics are presented over time. 

As previously noted, a second source of variability in 
estimates obtained from a sample survey is in the sampl- 
ing. That is, there would be no sampling variability in 
a complete census. Examples of the sampling variability 
in the estimates from the PAE survey are given in Tables 
3 and 4. „ 

The figures shown in the tables hold for total or white 
population estimates only. The variability in estimates for 
subgroupsremployment status, income, education, etc., 
can be estimated using the tables presented in the original 
source documents. 

The contact perion at NCES for further information con- 
cerning the PAE survey is: 

Evelyn Kay 

Adult and Vocational Surveys and Studies Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. (Pre^ential Bldg.) 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

3C. School Enrollment 

Each October the Current Population Survey interview is 
augmented with additional questions concerning school 
enrollment. The school enrollment supplement is ad- 
ministered by the CPS interviewer. 

The main sources of »nonsampling variability in the 
responses to the supplement are those inherent m the CPS. 
The question of current enroltifBnt is not as sensitive as 
the question concerning educational attainment — for ex- 
ample, acknowledging the lack of a high school diploma. 
The assessment of current grade, however, may be in 



error, because the respondent may not actually know it. 
This could be especially true for households with children 
in college. It could also be true of households with children 
in nursery school. In the case of children in college, it 
is difficult with different credits or hours taken by students 
to determine specifically what grade or year has been 
completed. With nursery school children, a problem could 
occur with the definition. A nursery school.is defined as 
a group or class that is organized to provide educational 
experiences for children. Educational experiences could 
be interpreted differently by different respondents. 

Examples of the sampling variability in the estimates of 
school enrollment are given in Table 5. The figures shown 
in the table hold for total or white population estimates 
only. The- variability in estimates for subgroups (e.g., 
region, race, etc.) can be estimated using the tables 
presented in.thp original source document. 

If questions arise^concerning School Enrollment in the 
United States, they can be directed to:' 

Chief, Education and Social 
Stratification Branch 
> Bureau of the Census 

Washington, D.C. 20233 



4L High School and Beyond 
High School and Beyond (HSB) is a national longitudinal 
study of 1980 high school seniors and sophomores con- 
ducted by the National Center for Education Statistics. 
A probability sample of 1,015 high schools was selected 
with a target number of 36 seniors and 36 sophomores 
in each of the schools. The total number of students 
participating in the survey is 58,72% Substitutions were 
made for noncooperating schools in those strata where it 
was possible, but not for students. Student and parent 
refusals and student absences resulted in ah 84 percent 
completion rate for students. This refers to the overall 
return rate of the survey and not the completion rate of ' 
each item within the survey. * 

Several small groups in the population were sampled with 
probabilities higher than their occurrence in the popula- 
tion. This was done to allow for special study of certain 
types of schools or students. Students Completed 
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questionnaires and took a battery of cognitive tests. In ad- 
dition, a sample of parents, of sophomores and seniors , 
(about 3,600, for each cohort) was surveyed. 

The major sources of nopsampling error are in school 
nonresponse, student survey nonresponse, and student 
misinterpretation of the items. Nonresponse can come 
from the 9 percent school nonresponse, a 16 percent stu- 
dent nonresponse and the jionresponse rates for given 
items. The nonresponse rates by item for those students 
returning a survey range frorn a low of 0.3 percent (ques- 
tioning if the student expects to graduate) to a high of 2 1 
percent (concerning family income). Examples of the 
sampling variability in the estimates from the HSB survey 
are given in Table 6. 

If questions arise concerning the Higfi School.and Beyond 
study, they can directed to: 

\ Samuel "Peng : 
• * Longitudinal Studies Brartch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. (Presidential Bldg.) 
* Washington, D.C, 20202 

5. Higher Education General Information Survey 
The Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) is a coordinated effort administered by the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Its purpose 
is to acquire and maintain statistical data on the 
characteristics and operations of institutions of higher 
^education. HJEGIS, developed in 1966, is an annual 
universe survey of institutions, lifted in the latest Educa- 
tion Directory, Colleges and Universities. 

The information presented in this report draws on the three 
HEGIS surveys which solicit information concerning 
finances, enrollment, and degrees. These surveys are part 
of the overall HEGIS package and as such part of the uni- 
verse sample. The data presented therefore, are not sub- 
ject to sampfcig error but are subject to nonsampling error. 
Due to the differing information solicited by the three survey 
instruments the sources of nonsampling errors differ. Each 
survey will therefore be discussed separately. A validation 
study, "HEGIS Post-Survey Validation Study", was con- 
ducted for two of the three HEGIS Surveys, enrollment and 
degrees, in 1979. The information concerning the non- 
sampling error of these two surveys presented irwthis ap- 
pendix draws considerably on this study. 



If questions exist concerning the three surveys discussed 
4 . and used as data sources for this report, or if other ques- 
tions arise concerning HEGIS, they can be directed to: 

Curtis O. Baker' 
; University and College Surveys and 

* . 9 Studies Branch 

National Center for Education Statistics 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. (Presidential Bldg.) 
* Washington, D.C. 20202 

5A. Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred 
The Formal Awards Conferred survey has been part of 

% the HEGIS series since its development. For the 1970-71 
survey, however, the taxonomy was changed. The infor- 

I mation from survey years 1970-71 through the present is 

J * therefore directly comparable, but care must be taken if 
information before this date is included in any comparison. 

t ' Return rate does not appear to be a source, or at least not « 
a significant contributor to nonsampling error for this 
survey. The return rate over the years has been tatremely 

• high, with the rate for years 1977-78 and 1978-79 at 1*00 
"percent. Because of the high'return rate, nonsanjpHng er- 
ror caused by imputation would also\be minimalV 

-The major sources of nonsampling error for this survey 
are: differences in the HEGIS program taxonomies and 
taxonomies used by the school, classification of double 
majors and double degrees, operational problems, and tim- 
ing of the survey. The operational problems can be 
c classified under: 

• The data source (e.g. , commencement list) 
not updated to add or drop students; 

• A change of personnel unfamiliar with \ 
completing the J1EGIS forms; \ 

• Graduates of affiliate schools included in 5 
report when, in fact, those schools have 
their own HEGIS reports. 

In the validation study conducted in 1979, it was found 
^that the sources of nonsampling error noted above con- 
tributed to an error rate of 0.3 percent ovemeport'ing for 
bachelor's degrees and 1.3 percent overreporting for 
master's degrees. The differences, however, varied greatly 
among fields. Over 50 percent of the fields selected for 
the study had no errors identified. The major categories 
of fields that had large differences were: business aijd 



management, education, engineering, letters, and 
psychology. It is also shown that differences in propor- 
tion to the published figures were less than one percent 
for most of the selected fields that had some errors. Ex- 
ceptions to this were: master's and Ph.D. programs in 
labor and industrial relations (20 percent and 8 percent); 
bachelgr/'s and master's programs in art education (3 per- 
, cent and 4 percent); bachelor's and Ph.D. programs in 
business, commerce, and distributive education (5 per- 
cent and 9 percent); master's and Ph.D. programs in let- 
ters (1 percent and 4 percent); master's programs in 
philosophy (8 percent), and Ph.D. programs in psychology 
(11 percent). 

5B. Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education - 

Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education has 
been part of the HEGIS series since its development. The 
enrollment survey, as with the HEGIS degree survey, does 
not appear to suffer significantly from nonreturn,rates. In 
the 19^9 survey, complete data was obtained on all but 
17 of the 3,190 institutions. For 15 of these institutions, 
1978 data was substituted. The two other institutions in- 
cluded one comprised solely of correspondence students 
and one that does not offer classes. 

The major sources of nonsampling error for this survey 
come from classification problems, the availability of 
needed data, the interpretation of definitions, survey due 
date, and operational errors. Of these, the classification 
of students appears tcjbe the main source of error. Institu- 
tions have problejn^in correctly classifying first-time 
freshmen, other first-time students and unclassified 
students for both full-time arid part-time categories. These 
problems are more evident at 2-year institutions (both 
private and public) and the private 4-year institutions. In 
1977-78, the classification problems lead to an estimated 
overcount of 1 1,000 full-time students and an undercount 
of 19,000 part-time students. Although the percentage of 
error for the grand total was quite small (i.e., less than 
1 percent), the percentage of errors for detailed student 
levels might be as high as 5 percent or even hi§her at cer- 
tain student levels. 

5C. Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education 

The Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion survey has been part of the HEGIS series since its 
development. A number of changes were, made in the 
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financial survey instruments in 1975. While these changes 
were significant, only comparable information over the years 
is presented in this report. Other possible sources of non- 
sampling error in the financial statistics are nonresponse, im- 
putation, and misclassification. The response rate has been 
over 90 percent for the years reported. T^no general methods 
of imputation have been used: (1) if prior year's data were 
available for a nonresponding institution, these data were in- 
flated using the Higher Education Price Index and adjusted 
according to changes in enrollments; pv (2) if no previous 
year's data were available, current data were used from peer 
institutions selected for location (State or region), control, 
level, and enrollment siz£ of institution. For the most recent 
year reported, the imputation method did not include the ad- 
justment for changes in enrollments. It should be noted that 
the imputed current funds expenditures of the ponrespondents 
are less than 3 percent of the aggregate U.S. total. 

To reduce reporting error, NCES uses national standards for 
reporting finance statistics. These standards are contained in 
College and University Business Administration: Ad- 
ministrative Services (1974 Edition), published by the Na- 
tional Association of College and University Business Of- 
ficers; Audits of Colleges and Universities (as amended 
August 31, 1974), by the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants; and HEGIS Financial Reporting Guide 
(1980), by NCES. Wherever possible, definitions and for- 
mats in the survey form are made consistent with those in 
these three accounting texts. 

£ National Assessment of Educational Progress 
The National Assessment of Educational¥rogress (NAEP) % 
is a project funded by the National Institute of Education and 
carried out by the Education Commission of the States. The 
overall goal of the project is to determine the Nation's pro- 
gress in education. To accomplish this goal, a cross-sectional 
study was designed and initially implemented in 1969. Each 
year since 1969, National Assessment has, gathered infor- 
mation about levels of education achievement across the 
countiy . NAEP surveys the education attainments of 9-, 13-, 
and 17-year-olds and young adults (ages 25-35) in 10 learn- 
ing areas. Different learning areas are assessed every year, 
and all areas are periodically reassessed in order to measure 
possible changes in education achievement. 

A multi-stage probability sample is utilized by NAEP; The 
primary sampling units are stratified by region, and within 
region by State, size of community and for the twtf smaller 
sizes of commyrifty strata, by socioeconomic level. 
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Students participating in the project are administered in- 
struments designed to assess the student attainment of 
j specific tasks. Assessment exercises are administered 
either to individuals or small groups. by specially trained 
personnel. Information from NAEP is subject to both non- 
sampling and sampling error. Two possible sources of 
nonsampling error are nonparticipation and instrumenta- 
tion. Ndnparticipation is held to a minimum through over- 
sampling, although this does not assess the- bias, of 
nonparticipants. Instrumentation nonsampling error con- 
cerns whether the NAEP assessment instruments measure 
what is being taught and in turn what is being learned by 
the students. V 

The sampling variability in a cross-sectional study or com- 
parison tends to be larger than that of a longitudinal study . 
In this case, for example, the standard error for the mean 
change jta performance from 1973 to 1978 for the old 
sample of 9-year-olds is 0.66. 

If questions exist concerning NAEP, contact. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Suite 700 
Denver, Colorado 80295 

7 # National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 

The National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the High 
School Class of 1972 periodically queries a national 
sample of the 1972 high scljpol seniors to chart their 
educational, vocational, and personal development. NLS 
was initiated inthe spring of 1972 by the National Center 
for Education Statistics. Over 1,000 public and private 
schools and nearly 18,000 students participated. Four 
folio wup surveys have been CQgJucted since the 1972 
base-year survey, fall 1973, fall 1974, fall 1976, and fall 
1979. 

Th6 original sample design was a deeply stratified two- 
stage probability sample, with schools as first-stage sam 
pling units and students as second-stage units. The first- 
stage sampling frame was constructed from computeriz- 
ed school files maintained By jhe Office of Education and 
by the National Catholic Education Association. The 
schools were then stratifipd according to various criteria 
and randomly selected within strata. Except for schools in 



low-income areas or with high black enrollments and 
schools wtfttsmall enrollments, the schools were sampled 
with equal probability and wtthout replacement. From 
each selected scOool, 18 students were randomly chosen 
to participate. The samples represent the Nation's 12th 
grade ehrollrhent in 1972 in all public and private schools. 

Thetmain source of nonsampling error in a longitudinal 
study, i.e., a study of the same individuals over time, is 
usually the decrease in return rates over time. With NLS, 
of the 1 ,200 primary sample schools, 948 participated in 
the base-year survey. Of the remainder, 2 1 had no seniors 
enrolled, and 231 either refused to participate or could 
not, because they had received the request too late in the 
school year. In the summer of 1973, NCES made further 
attempts to secure the participation of the 23 1 schools that 
had not participated in the base-year survey, and to replace 
the 21 schools that had no seniors. 

The "resurvey" activity, initiated prior to the first 
Followup survey, involved securing school cooperation, 
choosing random samples of up to 1 8 former 1972 seniors 
per school, and then securing the last known addresses 
of those selected. This activity yvas successful in 205 of 
the 23f primary sample schools; thus, students from 1,153 
of the 1 ,200 primary sample schools were included in the 
• first followup survey. Also, an additional sample of 200 
school districts was contacted during the base year to iden- 
tify public schools not included in the original school 
sampling frame. Forty-five such schools were identified, 
and 23 of these were randomly selected as an "augmen- 
tation" sample to compensate for base-year under- 
coverage. Samples of former 1972 seniors students from 
16 of these augmentation schools participated in the first 
and subsequent followup surveys. 

Due to the complexities of the base-year data cpllection, 
both unequivocal base-year data availability rates and 
subsequent followup response rates are difficult to Com- 
putes However, using the augmented base-year sample* 
the return rates were quite high. 

Among the 16,683 individuals responding to the base-year 
questionnaire, the percentages also responding in the first, 
second, third, and fourth followup were approximately 
94, 93, 89, and 83 percent, respectively. Of the 21,350 
first followup questionnaire respondents, 95, 91, and 84 
percent also responded to the second, third, and fourth 
followup, respectively. Sample retention among the 
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20.872 second followup respondents was 94 percent for 
the third followup an<t87 percent for the fourth. Approx- 
imately 91 percent of the 20,092 third followup 
respondents also responded in the fourth followup. 

Another area of possible nonsampling error in the NLS 
estimates is that of sample weights and nonresponse ad-' 
justments. Since students were selected with unequal prob- 
ability, simple weighted tabulations could be misleading; 0 
thus, sample weights were computed for each student. The 
unadjusted sample weights were calculated as the inverse 
of sample inclusion probabilities, which are a function of 
the school selection probabilities and the studen^selec- * 
tion probabilities within school. Such calculations were 
nontrivial due to the several po$t hoc redefinitions of the 
sample; however,, appropriate weighting was 
accomplished. - 

To provide better estimates of the attributes of this popula- 
tion, n was necessary to address the problem of compen- 
sating for instrument nonresponse. This was accomplished . 
through weight adjustments. Because of the various sam- 
ple redefinitions and augmentations, several sets of ad- 
justed weights were computed. The general procedure 
used was*a weighting-class approach, which distributes 
the weights of nonrespondents to respondents who are 
most like them. Weighting classes were defined by several 
survey classification variables: race, sexyhigh school cur- 
riculum, high school graces, and parents' education. Dif- 
ferential response rates for students, in different weighting 
classes are reflected in this adjustment. 

In addition to the nonresponse adjustment, the problem 
of nonresponse was addressed by identifying 88 critical 
questions. Special effort was then made to contact par- 
ticipants who failed to respond to these items in their 
returned questionnaires^/* 

Estimates of the sampling errors for the NLS were 
calculated as k joint furittion of the estimated percentage 
and the sample size for the percentage base (i.e., 
denominator). The actual standard error estimate, for a 
percentage from the complex stratified multistage NLS 
sample, is inflated over the standard error estimate that 
would have obtained -had a simple. random sample of 
students been selected.. 

The estimated standard errors ranged from 1.19 to 6.00 
for n equal 100 and estfmated percentages of 1 (or 99) 



to 50; and standard errors ranged from 0.08 to 0.42 for ' 
n equal to 20,000 and the same estimated percentages 

V, 

, Questions concerning the NLS can be directed to: 

Andrew Kolstad 
Project Officer 
National Longitudinal Study . 
Nitional Center for Education Statistics 
400 Mainland Ave., S.W. (Presidential »Bldg.) 
* Washington, D.C. 20202 .* 

8. National Teacher Opinion Poll — 1980 ; t 

The National Teacher Opinion Poll — J980 was^urvey 
conducted by the research division of the National Educa- 
tion Association: The survey was designed to s&licit in- 
formation concerning topical areas such as censorship, 
discrimination, retirement, and job security. Selections of 
participants for the survey was accomplished using a fwo* 
stage sample design with the first stage straturfi 0 being 
determined by the nujnber of pupils enrolled in the 
districts. Selection probabilities were determined so that 
o the resulting sample is self-weighting. 

Possible sources ofjionsampling error are nonresponse and 
item misinterpretation. The 1980 National Teacher 
w Opinion Poll conducted by NEA Research was sent to 
2,165 of the Nation's approximately 2,185,000 public 
school teachers. Exactly 1 ,738 questionnaires* were je- 
. turned, which yields a 80.3 percent response rate. Because 
of °the population being surveyed, it is felt that item 
misinterpretation is minimal. • * 

• 

Considering the sampling variability, the estimate is less 

than 3 percent. The estimated standard error foe estimating 

population differences in percentages is less th^n 5 

percent. • . v 

* • 

. If questions exist conceding the National Teacher Opin- 
ion Poll 1980, they can be directed to: 

Bernard R. Bartholomew 
NEA Research 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, NX 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

9. Recent College Graduates Survey « t 
The Recent College Graduates Survey (RCGS) is a sam- 
ple survey administered by the National Center fgr, 
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Education Statistics. The RC£}S was administered in 1976, 
1978 and 1981. Data from 1981 were not available in time 
for publication in tfris report. 

* For both 'the 1976 and 1978 Recent College Graduates 
Surveys, a two-stage sample was used lb obtajjHfiedat< 
For the first stage, a sample of colleges antfuniversities^ 
offering a bachelor's or master's degree was selected: 2 1 1 
schools for the 1976 survey and 297 schools for the 1978 
survey. 1?or both surveys, the universe of schools was 
stratified by: percent of graduates in the school with 
degrees in education; control of institution (public or 
private); whether or not the school was on a list of schools 
emphasizing sp5ecial education; and geographic region of 
the institution. For the. 1978 survey, a sample of 30 
predominantly black institutions was included in the total 
of 297 institutions. 

For the second-Mage sample, a listing of graduates with 
bachelors arfd master's degrees ^vas obtained/from the 
selected schools. The gracfciates were stratified by levfcl 
of degree /bachelor's and master's) and by special educa- 
tion* graduates, other education graduates, ancf other 
graduates. The sample of graduates was selected through 
the use of systematic sampling; that is, by selecting every 
nth cas£ with a random start. • 

\n surveys such as this, it is felt that themajor source of 
possible sampling error is in nonresponse. For the 1976 
survey f 200 of the 21 1 schools in the sample responded 
(95 percent). and' 4,350 graduates of the 5,528 *in the 9 
sample responded (79 percent).* For the 1978 siirvey , 283 
of the 297 schools responded (95 percent) and 9,592 
graduates of the j 1 ,025 in the sample responded (87 per- 
cent). A special followup of nonrespondents was con- 
ducted for the 1978 survey to obtain the 87 percent 
^ifesponse<tate. 

A ratio estimation procedure was used in both surveys to 
inflate the sample results to estimates applicable, to the 
total nurnber of graduates in 1974-75 and jn 1976-77°The 
Higher Education General Information Survey (conducted 
by the Nationafcenter for Education Statistics) provided 
'the applicable estimate for total number of graduates in 
the various strata forthe non-predominantly black schools. 
The Office of Civil Rights provided the applicable 
estimates for the predominantly black institutions. 



In addition to nonre^onse of schools and individuals 
which are possible sources of nonsampling error there is 
item nonresponse. In many instances the item nonresponse 
was relatively small. For example, major field of study 
had an item nonresponse rate of about 0.3 percent. This 
would cause only a slight underestimate of the number 
-of graduates by major field of study:' « 

leasures of the sampling variability in the RCGS are the 
coefficients of. variation presented in Table 7. 

For example, the estimate of the number of bachelor's 
recipients employed as accountants is abeut 45,($0. The 
coefficient of variation for an estimate of 45 ,000 is about 
.071 (from thefable, by linear interpolation). The stand- 
ard error is then roughly 3,195, (45,000 x .071), A 95 
percent confidence interval is 45,000 ± 2 x 3195 (38,610 
- 54,390). 

|f there are^questions concerning the Recent College 
Graduates Survey, they can be # directed to: 

A. Stafford Metz , . 
Chief, Institutional' Survey, Branch 
National Center for Eduction Statistics 
• 400 Maryland Ave., S.W. (Presidential §ldg.) 
Washington, D.C. 20202 s 

10. Status of the American Public School Teacher -± 
1980-$! 

Status of the American Public School Teacher, is a survey 
conducted every 5 years by the* National Education 
Association (NEA). The survey was designed by the.NEA 
Researdj Division and initially administered in 1956. The 
intent of the survey is to soliciHnformation covering 
various aspects of the teachers' professional, family, and 
civic life. » 

Selection of participants for the survey is accomplished 
using a two-stage sample design, with the first stage 
stratum being determined by number of pupils enrollegj 
in the districts. Selection probabilities are determined so 
that resulting sample is self-weighting. " 

Possible sources of nonsampling error are nonresponses, 
misinterpretation, and, when comparing data overyear^, 
changes in the sampling method and instrument. A sam- 
ple or 1,768 was selected frprti the approximately 
2, 185,000 public school teachers and 1,326 usable replies 
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were obtained. This yielded a response rate of 75 percent. 
Misinterpretation of the survey items should be minimal, 
as the sample responding is not from the general popula- . 
tion but one knowledgeable about the area of concern. 
With sampling changed after 1956 and some wording of 
items changed over the different administrations, care is 
taken to present only comparable data. 

Since sampling is used, sampling \ariabiht> is inherent in 
the data. An approximation to the maximum standard er- 
ror for estimating population percentages is 1 .4 percent. 
To estimate the population percentage with 90 percent con- 
fidence, the maximum standard error of 1.4 percent is' 
multiplied by^ 1.645 (0.014 x 1.645 = 0.023) to produce 
the largest error associated with any single sample propor- 
tion (2.3 percent). For example, if a sample percentage is 
60 percent, there is a 90 percent chance that the population 9 
percentage lies between 57.7 percent and 62.3 percent (60 
percent*! 2*3 percent). 

Similar confidence intervals for population means can be 
obtained from the sample means reported in this study by 
ig the standard errors displayed with the means! Forex- 

pie, suppose, that the mean salary of. a group (br 

Subgroup) is reported as $16,232 with a standard error of 
$98.8fr Multiplying this standard error .by 1.645 (for the 
90 percent confidence levefy provides a predion (or er- 
ror) of $163. Finally, $163 is subtracted from and added 
to the sample mean to obtain a range of $ 1 6,069 to $ 1 6,395. 
These are the 90 percent confidence limits; -meaning that 
there is a 90 percent chance that the true average salary 
value in the population of interest falls within this range. 



If comparisons of two r^rcentages ate to be made, Table 
8 gives maximum differences for significance with a 90 
percent confidence. # * 

If questions exist concerning the Status of the American 
Public School Teacher, they can be directed to: 

Suzanne Gardner 
National Education Association 
Research Division 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
TT Washington, D.C. 20036 

11, Survey qf Teacher Demand and Shortages 
The Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortages was a sam- 
ple survey conducted by the^ational Center for Education 



Statistics during the F979-80 school year. Survey respondents 
were public school district administrators and administrators 
of other units, such as private schools and schools operated 
by State or intermediate agencies to'provide vocational or 
special education. The figures are based on head counts (not 
full-time equivalents) of full-time and part-time teachers in 
the responding units. For the purposes of the survey, per- 
sons teaching in more than one field or level wenf reported 
in the field or le\d in which trie> spent most of their teaching 
time. The exception was that an> teacher engaged in bilingual 
or special education was counted in either of those areas 
regardless of the time spent in other areas* 

Possible sources of rionsampling error are nonresponse, use 
of head counts'vqrsus full-time equivalents, and classifica- 
tion of teaching field. Out of approximately 16,000 public 
school districts (LEAs) and 22,000 either educational units, 
engaged in elementary and secondary education, survey 
forms were mailed to 1 ,448 LEAs and 875 otherunits. NCES 
i received responses ftom 1 ,273, LEAs* and 793 other units 
— * a response rate of 88 percent for LEAs arid 91 percent 
for other units. No assessment of other possible nonsampl- 
ing errors have been made. 

The table of standard errors, Table 8, gives examples 9f the 
sampling variability in the data, * , 

Questions concerning the Survey of Teacher Demand and 
Shortages can be directed to: 

John Sietsema 
Division of jilementary and Secondary Statistics 

National tenter for Education Statistics 
400 Maryland Avenue., S.W. (Presidential Bldg.) 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

11 Sustaining Effects Study 

The Sustaining Effects Study (SES) is a multi-faceted study 
of issues in the compensatory education of elementary school 
children. The study was conducted under the direction of 
the Office of Evaluation and Dissemination, tJ.S* Office of 
Education. Information presents in this report is taken from 
tjie first year of the Longitudinil Study, a substudy within 
SES. J 

The Longitudinal Study was designed to assess the educa- 
tional achievement of children in the fall and spring for three 
consecutive years. The students participating in the study 
were administered achievement' tests in reading and 
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mathematics The 1974 expanded edition, Form S of the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, was used to measure 
each student's academic performance. The scores 
presented in this report are vertical scale scores adjusted 
for racial bias. 

The schools in the study were drawn from three different 
"groups. The Representative Sample of schools is a sample 
carefully drawn to represent all of the nation's public 
scKbols having some of the grades 1 through 6. A second 
group of schools, the Comparison Sample, is composed 
of schools that have large proportions of students from 
high-poverty-level homes but do not receive special funds 
to offer compensatory-education seryices. Tfle third group 
is the Nominated Sample, -composed of schools that were 
nominated because their instructional programs were 
thought to have promise as bein| unusually effective for 
low-achievement students. The information presented in 
this report is from the representative^kmple. The first- 
>ear representative sample was sdectW from the Nation's, 
62,534 public schools that^op^rate at least one grade in 
the 1-6 range. The sampling schjeme usedjhrt$ stratify- 
ing dimensions, geographic region, size* apd poverty level 
* of the schools' associated districts. An initial sample of 
5,035 schools was selected by sampling withri\sJtrata. A^ 
principal survey was conducted in these schopls ( |p dp 
termine whether the schools could supply useful cfata for , 
the SES. The results Qf the survey reduced the ehgib$ 
sample pool to a total of 4,750 respondent schools. From N 
this pool, schools were 4 randoml> selected. Some imtiallv 
sampled schools refused to participate and were replaced. 
by<comparable schools in the same cell, where possible. 
This sampling procedure yielded a final sample of 243 
schools. One school was later dropped from the study 
because it failed to retyrn data aft$r many attempts by the 
SES data collection staff. 

Infojmatjori'from the SES is subject %both nonsampling 
and sampling error. Two possible sources of nonsampling 
prror are nonreturn and/or participation and ihstru- f 
mentation. Nonparticipation substudies were conducted 
on selected school classification variables to insure the 
resulting samplS was representative of the population. 
Nonsigaificance was found for all comparisons: si2e, 
^grade, range, race/ethnic, percentage reading below grade 
/ level, percentdfee eligible for Tidex Poverty, Compen- 
satory Funding, student body stabilized, and incidence of 
combined grades. Instrumentation nonsampling error con- 
cerns whether the standardized tests measure what is 




being taught In the classroom and, in turn, what is being 
learned by the students. 

The samplingLvariability of the data presented in this report 
ranges from a standard deviation of 34.69°for thg first 
grade falf math score to 82.30 for the sixth grade math 
spring score.- * ^ f > 

If questions exist concerning the Sustaining Effects Mw, 
they can be directed to: * 

Janice Anderson 
Office of Planning, Budget J 
and Evaluation ^ 
U.S. Department of Education 
* 400 Maryland Ave., S.W. 
^asttngton, D.C. * 20202 

13. Vocational Education Data, System 
The Vocational Education Data.System (VEDS) is a cbor- 
dinated effort administered Jby the National Center for 
Educatptf^tatjstics (NCES) to acquire and maintain 
statisticaj^atapn programs under the jurisdiction of State^ 
boards of vocational education. This includes programs 
, in .both secondary and po^tsecondary institutions. Sec- 
"ondar^schools include, comprehensive high^schools, 
vocational high schools and area vocational centers. 
Postsefcondary institutions include 2- and'4-v^ir lpstitu- 
tfonsj'df, higher education, ooncollegiate p^lbcondary 
schools, correspondence schools and State correctional 
facilities. • * 1 m 



VEDS, first implemented in 1978-79, is a universe? survey 
of State edtf&btional agencies and agencies in the District 
o^Columbia and outlying areas. Information is collected 
annually qn students, programs, program completers and 
leavers, sjjffff^Tacilitiefr, -andexpenditures. 

As a univer& stfrvey, VEDS is not subject to sampling 
error. Nonsampling error, however, may occur from 
nonretuirujipnresponse, and reclassification. Survey 
nonreturn fo\ the VEDS information presented in this, 
report v js minnrial, with all States submitting survey forms. 
^However, the' nonresponse to certain survey items was fr 
considerable. As with other universe surveys, the amount 
of information being gathered dictates that the opportu- 
nity certainly exists for reclassification. The States are 
responsible for the accuracy of all data submitted. Ques- 
tionnaire responses are not certified, however, and the' 
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information is not considered to be an official financial 
report. Nevertheless, all data are reviewed and edited for 
reasonableness, and suspect responses are verified by con- 
tacting the submitter. In turn, the forms are reviewed by 
NCES and, if need be, returned to the States for correc- 
tion. Standard data processing procedures are then car- 
ried out to assure that the edited responses are accurately 
transcribed to electronic form. 



If questions exist concerning the Vocational Education 
Data System, they can be directed to: 

Robert L/Morgan \ 
Chief, Vocation^Eduemion Data Systems Section 
National Center -for Education Statistics 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. (Presidential Bldg.) 
: Washington, D.C. 20202 



. Table la 

Recommended Allowance for Sampling Error of a Percentage in the 
Annual Survey of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools 

In Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence level) 



Sample Size 



1,500 



1,0110 



750 600 i 400 




Percentages near 10 2 2 3 

Percentages near 20 ' ,. . . . 2 3 3 

Percentages near 30 3 4 4 

Percentages near 40 3* 4 -4 

Percentages near 50 3 4 4 

Percentages near 60 . \ 3 4 4 

Percentages near 70 ■ > ■ ■ 3 4 4 

Percentages near 80 . . 2 „ 3 4 

Percentages near 90 - . . 2 2 3 



If comparisons are made across populations surveyed, the sampling variability shown in table 1b 
should be considered. * ■ 
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Table lb 

Recommended Allowance for Sampling Error of the Difference in 
the Annual Survey of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools 

t ! 

In Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence level) 

^ Percentages Near 20 or Percentages Near 80 

Size of'Sample 

750 600 400 200 

: i : — H * 

750 5 / 

600 * , , : . . . 5 • 6 

400 ... - . .6 6, > 7 

200 , v. s 8 '8 % 8 10 

" * . ' * ' ' • & " ' 

Percentages Near 50 

Size of Sample 

\ 750 600 400 200 

^750 6 

600 * 7 7 

400 7 8 8 

200 . . 10, 10 10 12 
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Table 2 

Estimated Percentages of the CPS Educational Attainment 

♦ 

Base of Percentage 'Standard 90 Percent Confidence 

(thousands) Error Interval 

.2 or 98 • 100c? 2.0 0 to 5.2* 

100,000 0.06 1.90 to 2.10 

10 or 90 \ 100 * 4.3 - 3.1 to 16.9 

100,000 0.14 9.78 to 10.22 

50 : r. . . : 100 7.£ ' 38.5 to 61.5 

100;000' 0.2 49.7 to 50.3 

: s — : ^ * . — d : — 

*The confidence interval for the larger values can be found by taking the complement of th$t 
, shown, e.g. for 98 it would be 94.8 to 100. 



Table 3 

Estimated Number Participating (Number in Thousands) of the 
** CPS Patacipation in Adult Education 



Estimate Standard Error 90 Percent Confidence Interval 



NO ^4.5 2.8 to 17:2 

B \ 10.2 • 33.7 to 66.3 

^ 500 ! 30 452 to 548 • 

50,000 > 253 49,595 to 50,4,05. 
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Table 4 

Estimated Percent Participating of the CPS Participation\inl 
Adult Education 



Estimate 



e of Percentage 
thqjjsands) 


Standard 
Error 


9Q Percent Confidence 
1 Interval i 


50 


2.4 


. 0 to 4.8 j 


\ 5,000 


0:2 


0.jB8to1.3 I 


7 50 


7.1 • 


' 0 to 21.4 


1 5,000 


0.7 


8.9 to 11.1 


1 50 


11.8 


3Uta68.9 


5,000 


1.2 


48.1 to 51.9 



1 or 99* 



10 or 90 



50 



*The confidence interval for the larger values can be found by faking the complement of that 
show, e.g., for 99 it would be 95.2 to iOO. 



Table 5 1 

Estimated Number of Persons of the CPSJ School Ejiytfilment 



Estimated Number 
of Persons 



Total Persons 
in Age-Sex Grou 



Standard 
Error 



90-Percent - 
Confidence Level, 



100 



1,000 



10,1300 



100 
1,000 
100,000 

, '1,000 

io,doo 

100,000 

25,000 
100,000 



4.3 
4.5 
4.5 

13.6 
14.3 
14.4 

111.3 
136.3 



4.1 to 16.9 4 
2.8 to 17.2 
2.8 to 17.2 

78.2 to 121.8^ 
77.1 to 122.9 
77.0 to 123.0 m 

9,822 to 1D,178 
9,782 to 10,218 



, Table 6 

ing in Selected Programs of the 
High School and Beyond Study 



Standard Error 90 Percent Confidence 

of Estimates Interval 



All students or whites 10 (or 90) .3 9.5-10.5 (89.5-90.5) 

• - 30 (or 70) .4 29.3-30.7 (69.3-70.7) # 

50 ' .5 49.2-50.8 

« 

Males or females * 10 (or 90) .4 9.4-10.6 (89.4-90.6) 

30 (or 70) .6 29.0-31.0 (69.0-71.0) 

50 .6 * 49.0-50.0 

'Blacks ...... t : 10 (or 90) .7 * 8.8-1 1.2 (88.8-9 1.2) 

30 (or 70) 1.1 28.2-31.8:(68.2-71.8) 

50 1.2 9 48.1-51.9 1 

Hispanics 10 (or90) $ 8.7-11.3(88.7-91.3) 

30 (or 70) 1.2 28.0-32.0 (68.0-72.0) 

50 1.3 47.8-52.2 
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Table 7 

Approximate Coefficients of Variation for 1978 Recent College 

ui auuuivo uui »vj ^ 

— ; ; ^ 

All Bachelor's Recipients m Education Majors 



Size of Estimate Coefficient of Variation - *Size of Estimate Coefficient of Variation 



750,000 


.0101 


125,000 


.0281 


500,000 


.0133 


100,000 


.0318 


255,000 


02,13 


75,000 


.0372 


150,000 


.0302 


50,000 


.0465 


J 00,000 


.0399 


30,000 


.0617 


75,000 


\0485 


20,000 


.0771 


50,000 


.0640 


15,000 


.0904 


30,000 


.0908 


10,000 


.1130 


15,000 


.1458 


7,50 G 0 * 


-.1324 


10,000 


.1923 


5,000 


.1656 


7,500 


.2341 


3,000 


.2195 


5,000 


.3089 


2,000 


.2745 




.4380 


1,000 


.4022 



fable 8 



Maximum Differences Required for Significance (90 Percent 
Confidence Level) Between Sample Subgroups of the Status of the 
American Public School Teacher 



Size of Subgroup 

Size of One Subgroup = : 

100 200 300 400 500 600 700 



100 11.6 10.1 9.5 1 9.2 9.0 8.9 8.8 

200 * 10.1 8.2 7# * 7.1 6.9 6.7 6.6 

300 9.5 7.5 1 "6.7* 6.3 .6.0 5.8 5.7 

400 9.2 7.1- 6§? 5.8 ^ 5.5 5.3 5.2 

500 9.0 6.9 • 6# 5.5 " 5.2 (L0 4.8 

600 ! 8.9 ' 6.7 ^ 5.8 5.3 5.0 JJ 4.6 

700 '8.8 • 6.6 5.7 5.2 4t8 4.6 4.4 



/ , Table 9 

Table of Standard Errors of the Survey of Teacher Demand 
% and Shortages 

% ; ' 



Field of Assignment 
• 


Employed 
Teachers 


Layoffs 


Layoffs as 
Percent of 
Employed 
Teachers 


Shortages 


Shortages as 
Percent of 
Employed 
Teachers 


Total i 


^7,800 


2,003 


* .1 


1,643 


.07 


Preprimary \ 


2,100 


'282 


.3 


426 


.43 


Primary and general 












elementary . !' 


12,000 


839 


.1 


1,411 


- .16 


Art 


900 


149 


.3 


31 


.06 


Biology 


600 - 


159 * 


.5 


45 


.16 


English language arts 


. 2,300 


230 


.1 


55 


.03 


Health, physical 














8,500 


125 ' 


.1 


.70 


.05 




4,300 


1,279 • 


.2 


401 


.19 


Vocational education . . 


. • 2,300. 


91 


.1 


72 


.07 



/ 

1 



4 
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Definitions of 
Selected Terms 



The following terms are defined as they generally apply 
' in the text. Readers interested^ more technical, detailed 
definitions should refer to the appropriate National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) Handbook 

Absenteeism: Nonattendance of a student on a day or half 
day when school is in session. 

Achievement test: An examination that measures the ex- 
tent to which a person has acquired certain information 
or mastered certain skills, usually as a result of specific 
instruction. 

Administrator: A staff member who has been given 
responsibility to manage or direct activities, or portions 
of activities, of a local education agency or of an educa- 
tional institution. 

Adult education: Courses and other organized educational 
activities taken by persons 17 years of age ancf over, ex- 
cluding courses taken by full-time students in programs 
leading toward a high school diploma or an academic 
degree and occupational programs of six months or more 
duration. It includes all courses t3ken for credit by part- 
time students. Providers of instruction include not only 
public and private educational institutions, but also 
business and industry, governmental agencies, private 
community organizations, and tutors. (The definition ap- 
plies specifically; to data from tne NCES Participation in 
Adult Educatwjrl Survey.) 

Advanced/honbrs courses: Special accelerated courses for 
students who have achieved a high standard of perform- 
ance in a special subject area or who had generally high^ 
scholarship. / 

Affective measure: Test or other assessment instrument 
which v deals with the feelings or emotions of a respond- 
ent with respect to a specific issue or issues. 

Age distribution: The number or. percentage of persons 
in each age category or classification group, usually 
presented in an age distribution table. 

Assessment area: A particular aspect of behavior or abil- 
ity which is evaluated or appraised by means of a testjor 
other measurement instrument. 

Aggregate United States: The 50 States, Dfstrict of 
Columbia, and*outlying areas— Puerto Rico, American 



Samoa, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana Islands. 
Some NCES surveys report data for the aggregate United 
States. However, data pertain to the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, unless otherwise noted. 

Average daily attendance: The aggregate days of attend- 
ance during a regular school term divided by the number 
of days school was in session. 

Bachelor's degree. A degree granted for the successful 
completion of a baccalaureate program of studies, usually 
requiring at least 4 years (or equivalent) of full-time 
college-level study. 

Blue-collar worker: A manual worker whose job deals - 
with things and whose work is primarily physical, rather 
than mental or social. 

Busing for'racial balance: Transporting students from one 
neighborhood to another so that all schools in a district 
have about the same proportion of minority group students. 

Buying power: The amount of goods and services that 
can be purchased with a given amount of money. 

Central cities. The largest city with 50,000 or more in- 
habitants in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA). A smaller city within an SMSA may also qualify 
if it has at least 250,000 inhabitants or has'a population 
of one-third or more of that of the largest city and a 
minimum populatin of 25,000. An exception occurs where 
' two cities have contiguous boundaries and constitute, for 
economic and social purposes, a single community of at 
least 50,000, the smaller of which must have a popula- 
tion of at least 15,000.' 

Church-related school: A school associated with a 
religious or church organization, e.g., a Catholic school 
is affiliated with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Civil court case. ^gal proceedings, remedies sought*by 
legal action or suit, or reports of decisions of law cases 
which relate to private rights, as opposed to jthe body of 
law which deals with crimes and their punishments. 

Civilian labor force: All persons in the labdr force, who 
are not Rf the Armed Forces, whether they are classified 
as employed or unemployed. 



Classroom teacher. A staff member assigned the profes- 
sional activities of instructing students, in classroom situa- 
tions, for which daily student attendance figures for the 
school system are kept.* 

4 

Cohort: A group of individuals that hav e a statistical fac- 
tor in common, e.g., year of birth. 

College: A postsecondary school which offers general or 
liberal arts education, usually leading to a first degree. 
Junior colleges and community colleges are included under 
this terminology. 

College enrollment: Enrolment in a course that leads to 
a bachelor's, master's, professional, or doctorate degree, 
excluding vocational certification. (This definition applies 
specifically to data collected by the Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Surveys. 

CompefTency-based certification: The general process by. 
which the State (or agency or organization authorized by 
the State) provides a credential to an individual. Processes 
may require individuals to demonstrate a mastery of 
minimum essential generic and specialization competen- 
cies and other related criteria adopted by the board through 
a comprehensive written examination and through other 
procedures that may be prescribed by the board of educa- 
tional examiners. 

Computer-assisted instruction: Programmed instruction 
utilizing an electronic computer as the principal medium 
of instruction. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been adjusted 
by means of price and cost indexes to eliminate infla- 
tionary factors and allow direct comparison across years. 

Core current expenditures: Measure of total expenditures 
excluding transportation and food service costs, used in 
interstate comparisons. 

Corporal punishment: Infliction of physical punishment 
to the body of a student by a school employee for 
disciplinary reasons. 

Current dollars. Dollar amounts that have not been ad- 
justed to compensate for inflation. 

Current funds expenditures (higher education). Money 
spent to meet current operating costs including salaries, 



wages, utilities, student services, public service, research 
libraries, scholarships and fellowships, auxiliary enter- 
prises, hospitals, and independent operations. Excludes 
loans, and capital expenditures, and investments. 

Current funds revenues. Money received during the cur- 
rent fiscal year from revenue which can be used to pay 
obligations currently due, and surpluses reapprbpriated for 
the current fiscal year. 

Direct expenditures. Payment to employees, suppliers, 
contractors, beneficiaries, and other final recipients of 
governmental payments, i.e., all expenditures other than 
intergovernmental expenditures. (This definition applies 
specifically to data collected by the Bureau of the Census, 
Government Finance Surveys). 

Discipline problems: Issues or matters relating to the en- 
forcement of order or obedience to rules which are marked 
by considerable difficulty with respect to their proper 
settlement. 

Doctor's degree: An .earned degree carrying the title of 
Doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph.D.) is the 
highest academic degree, and requires mastery within a 
field of knowledge and demonstrated ability to perform 
scholarly research. Other doctorates are awarded for 
fulfilling speciajized requirements in professional fields, 
such as education (Ed.D.), musical arts (D.M.A.); 
business administration (D.B.A.), and engineering 
(D.Eng. or D.E.S.). Many doctor's degrees in both 
academic and professional fields require an earned 
master's degree as a prerequisite. First-professional 
degrees, such as M.D. and D.D.S. are counted separately 
and are not included under this heading. 

Dropouts: Persons not enrolled in school and.jiot high 
school graduates. (This definition applies specifically to 
data collected by the Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Surveys.) 

Earnings: The sum of wages, salaries, and net income 
from self^mployment. 

Education major: A student whose program of studies gives 
primary emphasis to subject matter in the area of education 
and who, according to his/her institutional requirements, con- 
centrates a minimum number of courses or semester hours 
of college credit in the specialty of education. 
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Educational attainment (years of school completed). The 
highest grade of regular school attended and completed. 

Elementary school: A school classified as elementary by 
State and local practice and composed of any span of 
grades not above grade 8. A preschool or kindergarten 
school is included under this heading only if it is an in- 
tegral part of an elementary school or a regularly estab- 
lished school system. ~" 

Employed: All civilians who did any work at alLas paid 
employees, or who worked in their own business or pro- 
fession or on- their own farm, or who worked 15 hours 
or more as unpaid workers on, a farm or in a business 
operated by a member of the family. The employed irC- 
elude as well all those who were not worRing but wfifr 
had jobs or businesses from which they were temporarily 
•absent, whether or not they were paid for time off by their 
employers, and whether or not they were seeking other 
jobs. 

Endowment: "the portion of an institution's income de- 
rived from donations. 

fyrvllment: The total number of entering students in a 
given school unit. 

+ 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid 
which are presumed to benefit the current fiscal year. For 
elementary/secondary schools, these include all charges 
for current outlays for education, plus capital outlays and " 
"interest on school debt. For institutions o§higher educa- 
tion, these include (ftirrent outlays plus capital outlays. For 
government, these include charges net of recoveries and . 
other correcting transaction— other than for retirement of 
debt, investment in securities, extension of credit, or as 
agency transactions. Government expenditures include 
only external transactions, such as the provision of per- 
quisites or other payments in kind, Aggregates for groups 
of governments exclude intergovernmental transactions 
among the governments. 

Expenditures per student: Charges incurred for^ a par- 
ticular period of time divided by a student unit of measure, 
e.g., average daily attendance or average daily 
membership. 

Fatjiily. A unit consisting of a household head and one 
or more other persons living in the same household who 



are related to the head by blood, marriage, or adoption; 
all persons in a household who are related to the head are 
regarded as members of his/her family. 

First-professional degree: A degree that signifies both (a) 
completion of the academic requirements for beginning 
practice in a given profession and Xb) a level of profes- 
sional skill beyond that normally required for a bachelor's 

<- degree. This degree usually is based on a program requir- 
ing at least 2 academic years of work prior to entrance 
and a total of at least 6 academic years of work to com- 
plete the degree program, including both prior-required 
college work and the professional program itself. First- 
professional degrees are awarded in fields such as den- 

. tistry (D.D.S. orD.M.D.), medicine (M.D.), optometry 
(0,D.), osteopathic medicine (D.O.), podiatric medicine 
(D.P.M.), veterinary medicine (D.V.M.), law (J.D.), and 
theological professions (M.Div. or M.H.L.). 

Firsutime college students: Students not previously 
enrolled in any institution of higher education. 

Flow-through monies: Funds which constitute neither a 
receipt nor an expenditure of a State department or agency, 
rather, such funds are distributed by a State department 
as an intermediary; e.g., Federal and State support funds 
are flow-through monies. 

Full-time persotyely Employees whose positions require 
them to be on th^jdo on school days throughout the school 
year, at least the number of hours the schools are in ses- 
sion; pr, for higher education, those members of the staff 
of an educational institution who are erpployed on a fall-' 
time basis and whose major regular assignment is 
instruction. 

FpU-time students (higher educatidn). Students enrolled 
in courses with total credit equal to at least 75 percent 
of the normal full-time course load. 

General educational development (GED) pro- 
gram: Academic instruction to prepare persons to take the 
high school equivalency examination. 

GED recipients: t Persons who have obtained certification 
of high school equivalency because they have met State 
requirements and passe^ an approved exam, which is in- 
tended to provide an appraisal of their achievement or per- 
formance in the broad subject matter areas usually required 
for high school graduation. 4 * - 



Geographic regions: I) Region 1 used by therU.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
by the National Assessment of Educational Progresses 
follows: 



Northeast 
Connecticut 
Delaware * 
District af Columbia 
Maine * 
Maryland 
^Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

'Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



Southeast 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West' Virginia 

West 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Washington 
Wyoming 



2)Regions and divisions used by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, in Current Population 
Survey tabulations, as follows: ! # 



Northeast . 

> 

(New England) 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

(Middle Atlantic) 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



fyorth Central 

(East North Central) 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

(West North Central) 
Minnesota 
Iowa. • • * 
Missouri ... 
.North. Dakota " 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 



South 1 West 

(South Atlantic) (Mountain) 

Delaware Montana 

Maryland t Idaho 

District of Columbia Wyoming 

Virginia * Colorado' 

West Virginia New Mexico 

North Carplina , Arizona 

South Carolina • Utah 

Georgia Nevada 
Florida 

(Pacific) 

(East South Central) Washington 

Kentucky Oregon 

Tennessee California 

Alabama Alaska 

Mississippi « Hawaii 

(West South Central) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

3) Regions used by the National Education Association, 
as follows: 



Northeast 
Connecticut 
. Delaware 
District r of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Middle 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



Southeast 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

West. . 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
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Handicapped: A "handicapped" person is one who has 
one or more of the exceptionalities defined below, whether 
or not he/she requires special education. 

Educable mentally retarded: A condition of mental re- 
tardation which includes students who are educabie in 
• the academic, social, and occupational areas even 
though moderate supervision may be necessary. 

Trainable mentally retarded: A condition of mental re- 
taliation which Includes students who are capable of 

* only very limited meaningful achievement in the tradi- 
tional' basic academic skills but who are capable of 
profiting from programs of training in self-care and 
simple job or vocational skills. 

Hard of hearing: A hearing impairment, whether 
permanent or fluctuating, which adversely affects a 
students educational performance but which is not in- 
cluded under the definition of "deaf" in this section. 

Deaf: A hearing impairment which is so severe that 
the student is impaired in processing linguistic infor- 
mation through hearing, with or without amplification, 
which adversely affects educational performance. 

Speech impaired: A communication disorder, sucb as 
stuttering, impaired articulation, a language impair- 
ment, or a voice impairment, which adversely affects 
a student's educational performance. 

Visually handicapped: A visual impairment which. 
N <rven with correction, adversely affects a student s 

• educational performance The term includes both par- 
tially seeing and blind children. 

Seriously emotionally disturbed: A condition ex- 
hibiting one or more of the following characteristics 
over a long period of time and to a marked degree, 
which adversely affects educational performance: an 
inability to learn which cannot be explained by intellec- 
tual, sensory, or health factors; an inability to build 
or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships with 
peers and teachers: inappropriate types of behavior or 
feelings, under normal circumstances; a general 
pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; or a 
tendency td develop physical symptoms or fears 
associated with personal or school problems. The term 
includes children who are schizophrenic or autistic. 



'OrthQpedically impaired: A severe orthopedic impair- 

• ment which adversely affects a student's educational 

performance. The term includes impairments caused 

by congenital anoihaly, disease, and from other causes. 
* * 

Other health impairment' Limited strength, vitality. 

or alertness, due to chronic or acute health problems 

such as a heatf condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, 

nephritis, asthma.* sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, 

epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes, which 

adversely affects a student's educational performance. 

Specific learning disability: A disorder in one or more 
of the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using language, spoken or writ- 
ten, which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability 
to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do 
mathematical calculations. The term includes such con- 
ditions as])erceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal 
brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental 
asphasia. The term does not include children who have 
learning problems which are primarily the result of 
visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental retar- 
dation, or of environmental, cultural, or economic 
disadvantage. 

Deaf-blind: Concomitant hearing and visual im- 
pairments the combination of which causes such severe 
communication and other developmental and educa- 
tional problems that they cannot be accommodated in 
special education programs solely for deaf or blind 
students. 

«* 

Multihandicapp$d. t Concomitant impairments (such as 
mentally retarded-blind, mentally retarded-orthopedically 
impaired, etc.), the combination of which causes such 
severe educational problems that they cannot be accom- 
modated in special education programs solely for one 
of the impairments. The term does hot include deaf-blind 
students. This category includes those students who are 
soverely or profoundly mentally retarded. 

Head of household. The individual assuming responsi- 
bility for all persons occupyipg a sjngle housing unit, 
usually a family group. > • . 

High school: A secondary school offering the" final years 
of high school work necessary for graduation, usually 
including grades 10, 11, 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 
.9. 10, II, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 




Higher education. Study fceyond the secondary school 
level at an institution that offers programs terminating in 
an associate, baccalaujeate, or higher degree. 

IiHcnricditite sources uf revenue. Fundi* collected by an 
intermediate administrative unit or a political subdivision 
between local education agencies and the State and 
distributed to LEA's in amounts different from those 
which are collected within the subsystem. 

Junior high school A separately organized and ad- 
ministered secondary school intermediate between the 
elementary and senior high schools, usually including 
grades 7,8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 7 and 8 (in 
a 6-2-4 plan). 

Labor force. All persons who are either employed as 
civilians, unemployed, or in the Armed Forces during a 
specified time. * 

Labor force participation rate. The labor force participa- 
tion rate, is the percent of the civilian noninstitutional 
population in trie labor force. 

Legislature: An organized body which has the authority 
to make laws for a political- unit and which often exer- 
cises other functions, such as control of administration. 

Local education activities: Purposeful actions, usually 
performed in conjunction with the execution of respon- 
sibilities, by staff members of an educational agency at 
the local level which exists primarily to operate schools 
or to contract for educational services. 

Market value: A price at which both buyers and sellers 
are willing to do business. 

Master's degree: ^An earned degree carrying the title of 
Master. One type of Master's degree— including the 
Master of Arts degree (M. A.) and the Master of Science 
degree (M.S.)— usually% awarded in the liberal art£ and 
sciences for advanced scholarship in a subject^field or 
discipline and demonstrated ability to perform scholarly 
research. A second type of master's degree is awarded 
for the complqtion of a professionally-oriented program 
(e.g., in education (M.Ed.), in business administration 
(M.B.A.), in fine arts (M.F.A.), in music (M.M.), in 
social work (M.S.W.), in public administration (M.P.A.), 
4nd in other fields). A third type of master's degree is 



awarded in professional fields for study beyond the first- 
professional degree (e.g., the Master of Laws (LL.M.) 
and Master of Science in various medical specializations). 

Mean test score. The score obtained b> dividing the total 
sum of scores of all individuals in a group by the number • 
of individuals in that group. 

Median income: The amount which divides a distribu- 
tion into two equal groups, one having incomes above the 
median, and the other having incomes below the median. 

Meuvpolitan-nonmeuvpolitan residence: The population 
residing in standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's) 
constitutes the metropolitan population. Except in New 
England, an SMSA is a county or group of contiguous coun- 
ties which contains at least one city of 50,000 inhabitants 
or more, or "twin cities" with a com&ined population of 
at least 50,000. In addition to the county, or counties, con- 
taining such a city or cities, contiguous counties are includ- 
ed in an SMSA if, according to certain criteria, they ait 
essentially metropolitan in character and are socially and 
economically integrated with the central city. In New England, 
SMSA's consist of towns and cities, rather than counties. 

Minimum competency testing: Measuring the acquisition 
of competence or skills to or beyond a certain specified 
standard. 

Newly qualif\ed t teacher: A person who has met the 
specific requirements of a State or other authorizing 
agency, has received certification from a State, regional, 
or national accrediting body, and thus is considered e>rgi- 
ble and qualified to instruct students. 

Noncollegiate postsecondary school: An institution 
beyond the high school level that does not offer programs 
terminating in an associate, a baccalaureate, or'a higher 
degree. 

•Nonrevenue receipts: Amounts received t which either incur 
an obligation that must be met at some future dat? or change 
the form of an asset from property to cash and therefore 
decrease the amount and value of school property. Money 
received from loans, sale of bonds, sale of property purchased 
from capital funds, and proceeds from insurance adjustments 
constitute most of the nonrevenue receipts.. 

Not in the labor force: Any civilian, 14 years old or over, 
who is not classified as employed or unemployed (i.e., 



seeking work), including any person engaged only in own- 
home housework, attending school, or unable to work 
because of long-term physical or mental illness; persons who 
are reared or too old to woik; seasonal workers for whom the 
survey week tell irt an off-season, and the voluntarily idle. • 

Part-tinre students: Studerits who are carrying less than a full 
course load, as determined by the State, local school system, 
or institution. 

Prvpriniary program. A set of organized educational ex- 
periences for children attending -prekindergarten and 
kindergarten classes including Head Start programs. Such 
programs may be offered by a public or private school or 
by some other agency. Custodial care in private homes is 
not included. (This definition applies specifically to data 
collected by the Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Surveys.) 

Primary school A separatel) organized and administered 
elementary school for students in the lower elementary 
grades, usuall) including grade 1 through grade 3 or the 
equivalent, and sometimes including preprimary years 

Private school: A school which is controlled by an in- 
dividual or by an agency other than a State, a subdivision 
of a State, or the Federal government, usually which is 
supported primarily by other than public funds, and the 
operatjon of whose program rests with other than publicly 
elected or appointed officials. 

Proprietary school: An educational institution that is under 
private control and whose profits derived from revenues 
are subject to taxation. 

Public school: A school operated by publicly elected or 
appointed school" officials in which the program and ac- 
tivities are under the control of these officials and which 
is supported primarily by public funds. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating general 
racial or ethnic heritage based on self-identification as in 
data collected by the Bureau of the Census or on observer 
identification as in data collected by the Office for Civil 
, Rights. These categories are in accordance with the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget standard classification 
scheme presented belovv^ 

White. A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe* North Africa, or the Middle East % 



Black: A person having ongins in any of the black 
• racial groups of Africa. 

Hispanic: Vgcrson of Mexican, l^uerto Rican, Cuban, 
• South American or other Spanish culture or 
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Asian or Pacific Islander A person having origins in 
any of the original peoples of the Far East. Southeast 
Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. 
This area includes, f<j>r example, China, India, Japan, , 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and "Samoa. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of North America, 
and who maintains cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

Regular day 5c/?oo7^^State -approved elementary /secondary 
school offering at ledstoye grade beyond kindergarten, 
attended* by students dtlring a part of the day, as 
distinguished from a residential school.. Not included in 
this category are^residential schools for exceptional 
■ children, Federal schools for Indians, federally operated 
schools on Federal installations, and subcollegiate depart- 
ments of institutions of higher education. 

Religiously affiliated school A private school which in 
most cases a parent church group exercises some control 
over or provides some form of subsidy to the school.* 
Catholic schools include those affiliated with the Roman 
Catholic Church, including the ^private" Catholic schools 
operated by religious orders. Other affiliation includes 
schools associated with other religious denominations. An 
unaffiliated school is usually privately operated or under 
control of a board of trustees or directors. 

Remedial courses: Planned diagnostic and remedial ac- 
> tivities for individual students or groups of students, 
designed to correct and prevent further learning difficulties 
which interfere with the student's expected progress in 
developing skills, understandings, and appreciations in any 
of several required courses. 

Retrenchment: The act or process of reducing expenses. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net 
of refunds, and correcting transactions. Noncash transac- 
tions such as receipt of services, commodities, or other 
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receipts "in kind" ait excluded, as are funds received 
from the issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, and 
nonroutine sale of property. 

Salary . The total amount regularly paid or stipulated to 
be paid to an individual, before deductions, for personal 
services rendered while on the payroll of a business or 
organization. * 

School: A division of the school system consisting of • 
students comprising one or more grade groups or other 
identifiable groups, organized as one unit with one or more 
teachers to give instruction of a defined type, and housed 
in a school plant of one or more buildings. 

School district: An educational agency at the local level 
that exists primarily to operate public schools or to con- 
tract for public school services. This term \s used 
synonymously with the terms * local basic administrative 
unit" and "local education agency." 

Secondary school: A school comprising any span of 
grades beginning with the next grade following an elemen- 
tary or middle school and ending with or below grade 12. 

Source of funds: Identifies the agency, governmental or 
otherwise, which appropriates the money used by a local 
school or local educational agency. 

Special education: Pirect instructional activities or speciaf 
learning experiences designed primarily for students iden- 
tified as having exceptionalities in one or more aspects 
of the cognitive process and/or as being underachieves 
in relation to the general level or mode of their overall 
abilities. Such services usually are directed at stujSents with 
the following exceptionalities: (1) physically handicapped; 
(2) emotionally handicapped, (3) culturally different, in- 
cluding compensatory education, (4) mentally retarded, 
(5) students with learning disabilities. Programs for the 
mentally gifted and talented are also included 'in some 
special education programs. 

Standardized test: A test composed of a systematic sample 
ing of behavior, having data on reliability and validity, 
administered and scored according to specific instructions, 
and capable of being interpreted in terms of adequate 
norms. 

State educational agency operations. Activities performed 
for the purpose of executing the responsibilities of the 



State educational agency, an organization established by 
law for the primary purpose of carrying out at least a part 
of the educational responsibilities of a State. 

Student An individual for whom instruction is provided in 
an educational program under the jurisdiction of a school 
school system, or other educational institution. No distin 
lion is made between the term "student" and "pupir, the 
term "student" is used to include individuals at all instruc- 
tional levels. 

Student education expenditures (higher education). Ex- 
penditures for formal instruction and activities that are 
t|K)st closely related to instruction. Includes instruction 
and research that/are part of regular instructional services 
(departmental raearch}, extension and public service, 
libraries, physical, plant operation and maintenance, 
general adrmmstration, and other sponsored activities. 

Teaching candidate: Student taking a course of studies which 
is designed* to prepare him/her for the teaching profession 
and which usually leads to the attainment of a teaching cer- 
tificate, approved by a State,, regional, or national accrediting 
body.- ^ 

Teaching machine. A device for presenting programmed 
instruction^ 

Teaching method: A systematic plan,' procedure, or approach 
followed in presenting instructional material, for the purpose 
of attaining an instructional or education objective. 

Total money income: The algebraic sum of money wages 
and salaries, net income from . self employment, and in- 
come other than earnings. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for instruction, or 
compensation for services, privileges, or for the use of 
equipment, books, or other goods. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an institu- 
tion of higher education who have not completed re- 
quirements for a bachelor's degree. 

Unemployed: Civilians who, during a survey period, had 
no employment but were available for work and (1) had 
engaged in any specific jobseeking activity within the past 
4 weeks, or (2) were waiting to be called back to a job 
from which they had been laid off, or (3) were waiting 
to report to a new wage or salary job within 30 days. 



Unemployment rate: The number of unemployed persons 
seeking employment as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

Vocational rehabilitation service: The service of preparing 
disabled persons for remunerative employment through 
diagnosis, guidance, physicaj restoration, training, and 
placement. 

Vocational/technical education: -Education in one or more 
semiskilled, skilled, or technical occupations, provided 
by a school which is separately organized under the direc- 
tion and management of an administrator. 



Wages: Total money earnings received for work per- 
formed as an employee during the income year. > 

White-collar workers: Professional, technical,^ sales, 
clerical a*8 kindred workers; managers and ad- 

minictrQtnm PYPPnt farm 

~ ""-* r "J 
Year-round full-time workers: Persons who ' worked 
primarily at full-time civilian jobs (35 hours or more per 
week) for 50 weeks or more during the preceding calen- 
dar year. 
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enrollment:- 

by expenditure 

by level : 

by metropolitan status 

by region . . . . ✓ 

by size 

v " ' b y State 

expenditures 

Federal program participants 

instructional staff 

number 

organization H 

r^enue receipts 

student-teacher ratio 



63,65,71 
67 

87,259, 
261 
67 

105,107 



151 



57 



285 



55 





139 


\9X 


103 


107,111 




" 153,155 


171 


149,151 


127 




137 


17 


115 


109 




149 


13,171 


157 - 


129 


tuition/fees 


149,159 




161 


131 


noncollegiate postsecondary schools: 










completion 






259 


195 




. 143" 




261 


103 


length of program 








103 


number ! 


137 


191 


267 


101 


tuition/fees 






257 


103 



45 


11 


57 


53 


55 


63 






53,55 


63 








15 




79 


49 


59 


59 




61,63 


101,103 


' 287,291, 


155-163 






293,299 






259,261^ 


63 




45,47, 




71,73 


81-87,159 


93,95 








47,51 


69,191 




79 




69 




79 


57,59 


13,99 


283 


. 147,151 


47 


71,73 


71,289 


i 81 





9 ■ 

ERIC 




-26$ 



Page in Edition 
1982 1981 1980 1979 



institutions of higher education: 
enrollment * 

expenditures . 

number 

revenues * 

tuition/fees * 

noncollegiate postsecondary schools; 

completion rate 

enrollment 

length of program 

number •* 

tuition/fees . 

Public, school systems (see: School districts) 



139 


11,165 


' 103 


107,111, 








121,217 


153,155 


171,173 


149,151 


127,135 


137 


17,16% 


115 


109 


149 


171 


157 


129 


149,159 


139 


159,161 


131 






259 


195 


143 














* • ■ 103 


137 


191 


267 


101 






257 


103 



R 

Reading (see also: Achievement tests, 
National Assessment of Education Progress): 

activities of 9-, 13% 17-year-olds 

attitudes toward 

performance: 

by age group 

of high school students . . 

% of first-graders 

of students i« grades 1 to 6 

time spent in instruction, in elementary 

schools 

Regular day schools (see: Private schools, 
Public schools) 

Remedial courses (see: Special programs or 
specific subject area) 

Research and development expenditures — 
Revenue receipts: 

and ^personal income ; 

by State . . / ' 

from Federal sources 

from State and local sources , — 

of institutions of higher education 

of public elementary/secondary 
schools * 



203 
201,203 

183,185 
193 
173 

175-1 79^ 

177 







35, fSl' 






291 


59 


% 99 


157,283 


57,59 


13,99 


157,283 


149 


171 ' 




57,149 


13;99,, 


»157 ; 283 




171 




149 


13,171 .■ 


157 


M 


13,99 


283 





127 
151 

147 



147 



Page in Edition 



Z 1 



1982 



1981 



-1980 



1979 



S 

Salaries: y 4 

by field of degree 

- by occupation '. 

by racial/etiiniG group - 

* . by sex^— ^. 

b£ socioeconomic status a 

" :1 ;elemeritary/secon<te7 education 

higher ecfac^n^rl, . . > /. 

of bachelor's^reciplents ^ 

of doctoral recipients . . . : k . 

of full-time workers , . . ' 

of master's recipients 

offered to bachelor's candidates 

projections \ 

Scholarships (see: Financial aid, Higher - } 
edition) * 

School bond elections ^ * 

School districts: j 

by enrollment size 1 

expenditures 

number — • 

School finance (seef Finance) 

* School year, length of — 

Schools, number of: j 

elementary/secondary \y. ...... 

higher education . . . j 

— ^ noncollegiate.postsecondary 

Science: 

achievement . . ? 

offerings and enrollment * 

required courses ~ " 

Social stu'dies: 

achievement > ... . * * 

offerings and enrollment ' j 

r^quised courses j 

Social welfare expenditures , j 

Special education (see also: Handicapped j 
population) ! r ! . . . . ; 

Special programs ^ 

. Staff (see: Faculty, Teachers) 
State government expenditures 

9 j ! 

ERLC 



223 



219 
219 
103 

.223 
223 



103 



47-51 



k 69 

^9,79 



175,177 



101 



15 

17,133,163 
191 



91,93" 



141,259, 
261,279,281 



139 



237,239 
237,241 
237^241 



77,139 -87,159 
= 139 125 
' 139 87,241,243 



139 



285 



115 



119 
91 



2' 
91 



41 



237 
241 
209 
. 159 



153 

79 
15,165 
79 

85 

' 79 
109 
101 

177 



.41 



145 



145 



267 









Page in Edition 






- 1982 


1981 


1980 


1979 


State programs, Federal funding 

State sources, receipts fromr 


57 
149 


13.99 
13 


283 
151,163, 


149 

147 

-433. 



l65-< 



Student fees (see: Tuition/fees, 

Expenditures) 
Students (see: Enrollment) 
Student loans, higher education (see: 

Financial aid, higher education) 



T 

Teachers: 

elementary/secondary schools: 

by age group^ 

by assignment " 

by experience and preparation 

by racial/ethrlic group 

by State 

tf)rripetency : based certification 

contracts * 

hours worked 

layoffs and shortages 



91 
101 

93,95 
93,95 
115 



10* 



number * 47,101:103 

opinions about teaching 105,107 s 

salaries 



9 

ERLC 



student-teacher ratio 

supply-demand > 

.tenure 

unionization 

higher education (see: Faculty) 
Teaching machines (see: Teaching methods) 

Teaching methods 

Technical education, vocational (see; 
Vocatioital/technical education) 
Television (see: Instructional television) 
Title I (see: Federal education programs) 
Tuition/fees: 

institutions of higher education 

private elementary/secondary schools 

private preprimary schools 

revenue source . '. 



103 
47 



83 



149,159 



149 



77 

73,75 

71,73 
75 



25 



79 



' 71 
77 

71,289, 
295,297 

75 
79 



85 
83 



85 
81 

87,159 
81 



105,107 
223 
157,161 



129.131 



Page in Edition 





1982 


1981 


1980 1979 


undecgfaduate * 


.*. . . , 159 


^139 


" 159 ■** 
103 


u ... t * 

Underemployment % V . ... 

Unemployment rate: 

by sex 

by educational attainment 


.217 

.. . 217 


235,255,257 
235,255, 
257,263 


243 

211 
25,31, 
211 



Vocabulary (see also: Achievement tests): 

performance of high school students _ 

Vocational/technical education: 
enrollment: • 

by ability 

by age ... f , . . . - . 

by control ■. . L . 

by program 

by racial/ethnic group 

. by sex 

by type of institution 

federally aided' programs 

dumber 

completions ^ 

conditions 'of facilities 

* expenditures for instruction ; 

instructional staff 

nunjber of schools 

teachers 

^-tuition/fees a 

Voluntary^support, higher education 



t. 



13*199 



143 
145.147 

147 

147 
143,145 

147 
143.147 ~- 



193 

193.195,207 
207 
207 

' 195 
193 

201 



157 

203,205 
137 ,191,197,199 
203,205 



111 



265 
239 
261,271 
263,265 
263 



267,271 



169,171, 
173 



Voter participation, by educational attainment 



99 

"97 . 

103 

103 

97 



103 
195,201 



101 

103 ' 
35,37 



W 

Wages (see: Income, "Salaries) 
Work, education and • - 
Writing achievement 



215,217 



231-263 
•'109 



135,139 25-33 



Years of school .completed (see: Educational 
attainment) 
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